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/.  Italy 

STRIKE  the  loud  harp:    let  the  prelude  be, 
Italy,  Italy! 
That  chord  again,  again  that  note  of  glee  ; 

Italy,   Italy! 
Italy,  O  Italy  !    the  very  sound  it  charmeth  : 
Italy,  O  Italy !    the  name  my  bosom  warmeth  : 
High  thoughts  of  self-devotions. 
Compassionate  emotions, 
Soul-stirring  recollections. 
With  hopes,  their  bright  reflexions, 
Rush  to  my  troubled  heart  at  thought  of  thee. 
My  own  illustrious,  injured  Italy. 

Dear  queen  of  snowy  mountains, 

And  consecrated  fountains. 
Within  whose  rocky  heaven -aspiring  pale 

Beauty  has  fixt  a  dwelling 

All  others  so  excelling, 
To  praise  it  right  thine  own  sweet  tones  would  fail- 
Hail  to  thee  !    Hail ! 
How  rich  art  thou  in  lakes  to  poet  dear, 
And  those  broad  pines  amid  the  sunniest  glade 

So  reigning  through  the  year, 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  their  shade 

No  sunbeam  may  appear  ! 

How  fair  thy  double  sea ! 

In  blue  celestially 
Glittering  and  circling  ! — But  I  may  not  dwell 

On  gifts,  which,  decking  thee  too  well. 
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Allured  the  spoiler.     Let  me  fix  my  ken 

Rather  upon  thy  godlike  men,  30 

The  good,  the  wise,  the  valiant,  and  the  free. 
On  history's  pillars  towering  gloriously, 
A  trophy  reared  on  high  above  thy  strand, 

That  every  jieople,  every  clime, 

May  mark  and  understand 
What  memorable  courses  may  be  run, 
What  golden  never-failing  treasures  won. 
From  time, 

In  spite  of  chance, 

And  worser  ignorance,  4° 

If  men  be  ruled  by  Duty's  firm  decree, 
And  Wisdom  hold  her  paramount  mastery. 

What  art  thou  now?    Alas!    Alas! 

Woe!    Woe! 
That  strength  and  virtue  thus  should  pass 

From  men  below  ! 
That  so  divine,  so  beautiful  a  Maid 
Should  in  the  withering  dust  be  laid, 
As  one  that — Hush  !    who  dares  with  impious  breath 

To  speak  of  death  ?  50 

The  fool  alone  and  unbeliever  weepcth. 
We  know  she  only  sleepeth ; 

And  from  the  dust. 
At  the  end  of  her  correction. 
Truth  hath  decreed  her  joyous  resurrection  : 

She  shall  arise,  she  must. 
For  can  it  be  that  wickedness  has  power 
To  undermine  or  topple  down  the  tower 
Of  virtue's  edifice  ? 

And  yet  that  vice  60 
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Should  be  allowed  on  sacred  ground  to  plant 
A  rock  of  adamant  ? 
It  is  of  ice, 
That  rock,  soon  destined  to  dissolve  away 
Before  the  righteous  sun's  returning  ray. 

But  who  shall  bear  the  dazzling  radiancy, 

When  first  the  royal  Maid  awaking 
Darteth  around  her  wild  indignant  eye, 

When  first  her  bright  spear  shaking, 
Fixing  her  feet  on  earth,  her  looks  on  sky,  70 

She  standeth  like  the  Archangel  prompt  to  vanquish, 
Yet  still  imploring  succour  from  on  high  ? 

0  days  of  wearying  hopes  and  passionate  anguish, 

When  will  ye  end  ? 
Until  that  day  be  come,  until  I  hear 

The  Alps  their  mighty  voices  blend, 
To  swell  and  echo  back  the  sound  most  dear 
To  patriot  hearts,  the  cry  of  Liberty, 

1  must  live  on.     But  when  the  glorious  Queen 

As  erst  is  canopied  with  Freedom's  sheen,  80 

When  I  have  prest,  with  salutation  meet. 
And  reverent  love  to  kiss  her  honoured  feet, 

I  then  may  die, 
Die  how  well  satisfied ! 
Conscious  that  I  have  watcht  the  second  birth 
Of  her  I've  loved  the  most  upon  the  earth ; 

Conscious  beside 
That  no  more  beauteous  sight  can  here  be  given: 
Sublimer  visions  are  reserved  for  heaven. 

A.  W.  Hare,  181 8. 
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2.  Southvoard  Bound 

r^EAR  friend,  you  leave  our  chary  northern  clime, 
'*^No\v  that  the  daylight's  waning,  and  the  leaf 
Hangs  sere  on  chestnut-bough,  and  beech,  and  lime ; 

The  liusbandman  has  garnered  every  sheaf; 

Pale  autumn  leads  us  to  the  lingering  grief 
Of  melancholy  winter;    while  you  fly 
On  summer's  swallow-wing  to  Italy. 

Great  cities,  greater  in  decay  and  death. 
Dream-like  with  immemorial  repose, 

Whose  ruins  like  a  shrine  for  ever  sheathe  i 

The  mighty  names  and  memories  of  those 
Who  lived  and  died  to  die  no  more,  shall  close 

Your  happy  pilgrimage  ;    and  you  shall  learn. 

Breathing  their  ancient  air,  the  thoughts  that  burn 

For  ever  in  the  hearts  of  after  men  ; — 
Yea,   from  the  very  soil  of  silent  Rome 

You  shall  grow  wise  ;    and,  walking,  live  again 
Thr  lives  of  buried  peoples,  and  become 
A  child  by  right  of  that  eternal  home. 

Cradle  and  grave  of  empires,  on  whose  walls 

The  sun  himself  subdued  to  reverence  falls. 

O  solemn  aisles  1    O  vast  and  sacred  shade  I 
Ruins  on  ruins  heaped  I    Imperial  state 

With  rubbish  of  wrecked  centuries  o'erlaid ! 

There  Christ  in  Phoebus'  shrine  is  consecrate; 
Titles  of  pope  and  priest  surmount  the  gate 

Where  Caesar's  legions  trampled:    yet  in  vain 

Age  strives  with  age;    for  still  the  old  gods  reign. 
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Pale  gods  in  cere-cloths,  ghosts  of  bygone  Greece, 
Rule  in  their  marble  sepulchres :    the  halls  30 

Through  which  we  pass,  with  dead  divinities 
Are  gleaming ;    and  the  voice  of  Hellas  calls 
Clear  from  her  grave  :    nought  but  the  pedestals 

Belong  to  Christ ;    the  carven  shapes  above 

Still  breathe  and  smile  with  life  of  ancient  Love. 


You  shall  see  Naples  and  the  orange-groves 
Deep-set  of  cool  Sorrento,  green  and  gold 

Mingling  their  lustre  by  calm  azure  coves. 
Or,  like  the  fabled  dragon,  fold  on  fold 
Curled  in  the  trough  of  cloven  hills,  or  rolled         40 

Down  vales  Hesperian,  through  dim  caverned  shades 

Of  palace  porches  and  lone  colonnades  : 


Capri,  the  perfect  island — boys  and  girls 

Free  as  spring  flowers,   straight,  fair,  and  musical 

Of  movement ;    in  whose  eyes  and  clustering  curls 
The  youth  of  Greece  still  lingers;    whose  feet  fall 
Like  kisses  on  green  turf  by  cypress  tall 

And  pine-tree  shadowed ;    who,  unknowing  care, 

Draw  love  and  laughter  from  the  innocent  air  : 

Ravenna  in  her  widowhood — the  waste  5c 

Where  dreams  a  withered  ocean,  where  the  hand 
Of  time  has  gently  played  with  tombs  defaced 
Of  priest  and  emperor ;    where  the  temples  stand. 
Proud  in  decay,   in  desolation  grand — 
^^  Solemn  and  sad  like  clouds  that  lingeringly 
^KSail,  and  are  loth  to  fade  upon  the  sky: 
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Siena,  Bride  of  Solitude,  'whose  eyes 
Are  lifted  o'er  the  russet  hills  to  scan 

Immeasurable  tracts  of  limpid  skies, 

Arching  those  silent  sullen  plains  where  man  60 

Fades  like  a  weed  'mid  mouldering  marshes  wan ; 

Where  cane  and  pine  and  cypress,  poison-proof, 

For  death  and  fever  spread  their  stately  roof. 

There  shall  you  tread  the  home  of  humble  prayer, 
Where  she  who  was  of  love  a  very  flame, 

First  drew  the  perfume  of  Italian  air  ; 
Then  flowering  into  womanhood  became 
Fair  spouse  of  Christ,  elect  to  purge  the  shame 

Of  Babylon  from  Rome,  and  build  once  more 

God's  temple  on  the  sacred  Latian  shore.  70 


Thence  where  the  Paglia  'mid  wind-withered  brakes 
Rolls  Tiberward  upon  his  waste  of  sand, 

Ascend  the  solitary  rock  that  slakes 

Its  thirst  with  thunder  in  a  barren  land  ; 
Beneath  those  awful  arches  you  shall  stand 

Where  Luca,  Michael's  morning-star,  hath  set 

Signs  of  the  doom  no  sinner  may  forget. 


You  shall  see  Florence,  the  flower-citadel 

Of  freedom,  when  resurgent  Italy 
First  'mid  her  sister-nations  broke  the  spell  80 

Of  sloth  and  fear  that  bound  humanity, 

Raising  the  spirit  of  live  poetry 
From  buried  Hellas,  and  once  more  began 
With  music  to  rebuild  the  shrines  of  man. 
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You  shall  see  Venice — glide  as  though  in  dreams 

Midmost  a  hollow  opal ;    for  her  sky, 
Mirrored  upon  the  ocean-pavement,  seems 

At  dawn  and  eve  to  build  in  vacancy 

A  wondrous  bubble-dome  of  wizardry, 
Suspended  where  the  light,  all  ways  alike  90 

Circumfluent,  upon  her  sphere  may  strike. 


About  your  feet  the  myrtles  will  be  set, 
Grey  rosemary  and  thymej  and  tender  blue 

Of  love-pale  labyrinthine  violet ; 

Flame-born  anemones  will  glitter  through 
Dark  aisles  of  roofing  pine-trees  ;    and  for  you 

The  golden  jonquil  and  starred  asphodel 

And  hyacinth  their  speechless  tales  will  tell. 

The  nightingales  for  you  their  treniulous  song 

Shall  pour  amid  the  snowy  scented  bloom  ic 

Of  wild  acacia  bowers,  and  all  night  long 

Through  starlight-flooded  spheres  of  purple  gloom 
Still  lemon-boughs  shall  spread  their  faint  perfume, 

Soothing  your  sense  with  odours  sweet  as  sleep, 

While  wind-stirred  cypresses  low  music  keep. 

For  you  the  mountain  Generous  shall  yield 

His  wealth  of  blossoms  in  the  noon  of  May — 

Fire-balls  of  peonies,  and  pearls  concealed 
Of  lilies  in  thick  leafage,  glittering  spray 
Of  pendulous  laburnum-boughs,  that  sway  n 

To  scarce-felt  breezes,  gilding  far  and  wide 

With  liquid  amber  all  the  broad  hillside. 
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Yea,  and  what  time  the  morning  mists  are  furled 
On  lake  low-lying  and  prodigious  plain, 

And  on  the  western  sky  the  massy  world 
Contracts  her  shadow — for  the  sunbeams  gain 
Unseen  yet  growing — while  the  awful  train 

Of  cloudless  Alps  stand  garish,  mute,  and  chill, 

Waiting  the  sun's  kiss  with  pale  forehead  still — 

You  from  his  crest  shall  see  the  sudden  fire  120 

Flash  joyous:   the  solitary  snow 

First  blushing !     Broader  now,  brighter  and  higher. 
Shoots  the  strong  ray ;    the  mountains  row  by  row 
Receive  it,  and  the  purple  valleys  glow ; 

The  smooth  lake-mirrors  laugh  ;    till  silently. 

Throbs  with  full  light  and  life  the  jocund  sky  ! 

Farewell :    you  pass ;   we  tarry :    yet  for  us 
Is  the  long  weary  penitential  way 

Of  thought  that  souls  must  travel,  dubious, 

With  tottering  steps  and  eyes  that  wane  away       130 
'Neath  brows  more  wrinkle-withered  day  by  day. 

Farewell  !     There  is  no  rest  except  in  death 

For  him  who  stays  or  him  who  journeyeth. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 


5.      The  Shepherd  to  the  Evening  Star 

QTAR  of  my  soul,  arise; 
*^Show  forth  thy  silver  shining  ! 
For  thee  the  sunset  skies 

With  love  and  light  are  pining  : 
The  tents  of  evening  spread  for  thee 
Their  rich  and  radiant  canopy. 
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All  day  the  tender  lemon-trees 

Above  the  pathway  bending 
Drooped  their  still  boughs  in  odorous  ease 

Thine  advent  cool  attending:  lo 

But  now  the  little  winds  that  blow 
Sway  their  faint  petals  to  and  fro. 

The  dim  mysterious  avenues 

Of  olives  interwoven 
Respire  again,  and  drink,  the  dews  ; 

And  where  their  skirts  are  cloven 
Black  funeral  flames  of  cypresses 
Shoot  skyward  from  the  purple  seas. 

My  sheep  and  goats  are  housed :    their  bells 
Keep  silence  on  the  meadow  ;  20 

And  solitude  hath  spread  the  fells 
With  her  aerial  shadow : 

I  scarce  can  hear  a  sound,  or  see 

A  single  thing  to  hinder  thee. 

Come,  star !    Come,  lover !    Let  me  feel 

The  wonder  of  thy  kisses  : 
Breathe  in  my  brain  the  thoughts  that  steal 

Through  heaven's  blue  wildernesses  : 
But  when  the  maiden  moon  is  free. 
Leave  me  to  sleep  and  dream  of  thee  !  30 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
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4.  In  the  Mentone  Graveyard 

OETWEEN  the  circling  mountains  and  the  sea 
•^-^Rest  thou. — Pure  spirit,  spirit  whose  work  is  done, 
Here  to  the  earth  whate'er  was  left  of  thee 
Mortal,  we  render.     But,  beyond  the  sun 
And  utmost  stars,  who  knows  what  life  begun 
Even  now,  nor  ever  to  be  ended,  bright 
With  clearest  effluence  of  unclouded  light, 

Greets  thee  undazzled  ? — Lo !    this  place  of  tombs 
With  rose-wreaths  and  with  clematis  and  vine, 

And  violets  that  smile  in  winter,  blooms:  10 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  sweet  procession  shine 
Above  thy  shadeless  grave:    the  waves  divine 

Gleam  like  a  silver  shield  beneath  ;    the  bare 

Broad  hills  o'erhead,  defining  the  free  air. 

Enclose  a  temple  of  the  sheltering  skies. 

To  roof  thee.     Noon  and  eve  and  lustrous  night, 

The  sunset  thou  didst  love,  the  strong  sunrise 

That  filled  thy  soul  erewhile  with  strange  delight, 
Still  on  thy  sleeping  clay  shed  kisses  bright ; 

But  thou — oh,  not  for  thee  these  waning  powers        ao 

Of  mom  and  evening,  these  poor  paling  flowers, 

These  narrowing  limits  of  sea,  sky,  and  earth  ! 
For  in  thy  tombless  city  of  the  dead 

Sunrising  and  sunsetting,  and  the  mirth 

Of  springtime  and  of  summer,  and  our  red 
Rose-wreaths  are  swallowed  in  the  streams  that  spread 

Supreme  of  Light  ineffable,   from  Him 

Matched  with  whose  least  of  rays  our  sun  is  dim. 
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Oh,  blest !    It  is  for  us,  not  thee  we  grieve  ! 

Yet  even  so,  ye  voices,  and  you  tide  30 

Of  souls  innumerous  that  panting  heave 

To  rhythmic  pulses  of  God's  heart,  and  hide 
Beneath  your  myriad  booming  breakers  wide 

The  universal  Life  invisible, 

Give  praise !    Behold,  the  void  that  was  so  still 

Breaks  into  singing,  and  the  desert  cries — 

Praise,  praise  to  Thee  !   praise  for  Thy  servant  Death  ! 

The  healer  and  deliverer  !    from  his  eyes 

Flows  life  that  cannot  die  ;    yea,  with  his  breath 
The  dross  of  weary  earth  he  winnoweth,  40 

Leaving  all  pure  and  perfect  things  to  be 

Merged  in  the  soul  of  Thine  immensity  ! 

Praise,   Lord,  yea  praise  for  this  our  brother  Death  ! 
Though  also  for  the  fair  mysterious  veil 

Of  life  that  from  Thy  radiance  severeth 

Our  mortal  sight,  for  these  faint  blossoms  frail 
Of  joy  on  earth  we  cherish,  for  the  pale 

Light  of  the  circling  years  we  praise  Thee  too — 

Since  thus,  as  in  a  web,  Thy  spirit  through 

The  phantom  world  is  woven  :    Yea,  thrice  praise      50 
For  him  who  frees  us  !    Surely  we  shall  gain, 

As  guerdon  for  the  exile  of  these  days. 

Oneness  with  Thee ;    and  as  the  drops  of  rain, 
Cast  from  the  sobbing  cloud  in  summer's  pain. 

Resume  their  rest  in  ocean,  even  so  we. 

Lost  for  a  while,  shall  find  ourselves  in  Thee. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 


II 
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X.        On  the  late  Massacre  in  Pietnont 

AVENGE,  O  Lord,  Thy    slaughtered   saints,    whose 

■*^     bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  AIj)ine  mountains  cold; 
Even  them  who  kept  Thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Forget  not ;    in  Thy  book  record  their  groans 

II     Who  were  Thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
I     Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  rolled 
[    Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow  lo 
0*er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  Tyrant ;    that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who,  having  learnt  Thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 
J.  Milton. 


Milton  in  Italy 


f~\   MILTON!    couldst  thou  rise  again  and  see 
^-^The  land  thou  lovedst  in  thy  earlier  day, 
Sec,  springing  from  her  tomb,  fair  Italy 

(I'^airer  than  ever)  cast  her  shroud  away, 
That  tightly-fastened,  triple-folded  shroud. 

Torn  by  her  children  off  their  mother's  face  ! 
Oh,  couldst  thou  see  her  now,  more  justly  proud 

Than  of  an  earlier  and  a  stronger  race  ! 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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To  King  Victor  Emmanuel 

A  YE,  let  the  Jesuits  lie, 

Pointing  -the  moral  of  thy  house's  woes — 
'Tis  well  the  base  be  gladdened,   when  their  foes, 
The  brave  and  gentle,  die. 

Aye — let  them  count  the  lives, 
The  dear  ones,   stricken  sudden  at  thy  side — 
The  mother,  and  the  brother,  and  the  bride — 
'  Lo !    how  our  scorner  thrives/ 

Mock  shepherds !    texts  like  these 
Suit  well  your  lips  :  improve  them  to  your  folds. 
Trainers  and  praisers  of  the  hand  that  holds 
Poerio's  dungeon  keys  ! 

Yet  onward,  as  before, 

Victor  Emmanuel !  stricken,  not  in  wrath — 
Task  nobler  has  none  living;  plain  the  path. 
And  upward;  ask  no  more. 

For  full  hergic  strain 
Of  temper,  level  with  heroic  act. 
Perchance  but  this  a  genial  nature  lacked — 
The  steeling  touch  of  pain. 

Be  all  the  hour  desires, 

Soldier,  inheritor  of  soldier  blood, 

O   King  !    baptized  to  freedom  in  the  flood 

Of  fatal  battle  fires, 

Where  'mid  the  thousands  slain 

For  Italy,  her  martyrs,  not  her  last, 

From  sire  to  son  the  crown  of  Piedmont  past, 

Heirloom  of  noble  pain. 
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A  greater  time  is  born  : 

A  mightier  cause  at  stake :   the  same,  though  other —  30 

Ah,  yes — he  should  be  here  to  aid,  the  brother 

Of  dark  No.vara*s  morn ! 

Be  Piedmont's  flag  unfurled 

Where  coiling  trenches  climb  the  stubborn  height, 
Where  East  with  West  joins  battle — Wrong  with  Right, 
To  win  or  lose  the  world. 

Fearless  abroad,  at  home 

Be  resolute  in  truth,  in  boldness  wise; 

And  scorning,  teach  thy  people  to  despise 

The  unctuous  threats  of  Rome.  40 

Thy  ix)le-star  be  yon  shrine — 
Where  high  Superga  from  the  champaign  springs 
A  vanquished  exile  sleeps  *mid  victor  kings, 
Most  honoured  of  his  line. 

A  patriot's  renown, 

A  j)eoj)le's  tears,  the  laurel  of  the  brave, 
These  Virtue  gave  him  :    Fortune  took  or  gave 
The  Lombards'  iron  crown. 

A   Liberator's  name 

He  left  thee.     When  that  columned  crest  shall  see    50 
The  black  train  grow  from  out  the  gates  for  thee, 
Leave  to  thy  son  the  same. 

So,  where  from  fringing  snow 

Slope  sunward  the  Riviera's  olive-woods. 

Or  where  past  walls  of  Alps  that  feed  his  floods, 

Sweeps  through  his  plains  the  Po, 
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May  Genoa,  Turin,  stand 

Twin  headstones  of  the  corner:    mighty  rocks 

Set  in  the  desert,  shading  Freedom's  flocks 

Amid  a  weary  land.  6o 

Win  freely,  ere  thou  die, 

The  calumnies  that  witness  best  to  glory : 

Be  thine  the  foremost  name  in  Savoy's  story — 

And  let  the  Jesuits  lie. 

H.    LUSHINGTON. 


8.  To  the  Children  of  Garibaldi 

/^^HILDREN!    be  not  too  proud,  altho*  the   man 

^^-^Whom  Ocean  smiles  on  with  parental  love. 

And  Earth  from  every  coast  with  loud  applause 

Hails  a  deliverer.  Children,  is  your  Sire. 

Oh,  what  vast  empire  have  ye  to  defend  ! 

A  Name  so  high,   so  inaccessible, 

Virtues  so  pure  and  Courage  so  humane, 

All  are  your  heritage :    by  liveried  serfs 

On  right  and  left  will  these  be  long  assailM : 

March  ever  onward,  but  march  watchfully,  lo 

Follow  his  steps  and  ye  are  safe;   depart 

One  furlong  from  them  and  ye  sink  beneath 

The  vilest  head  that  ever  dozed  on  throne 

Or  ever  bow'd  to  it :    be  true  to  Faith, 

Not  Faith  recumbent  upon  downy  lies. 

But  Faith  that  grasps  the  hand  of  Providence 

And  Justice,  in  this  darkened  world  of  ours. 

And  bends  to  One  above,  to  none  below. 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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p.  By  the  Fire- side 


TLJ  OW  well  I  know  what  I  mean  to  do 
•*■  ■*■      When  the  long  dark  autumn  evenings  come ; 
And  where,  my  soul,   is  thy  pleasant  hue? 
With  the  music  of  all  thy  voices,  dumb 
In  life's  November  too  ! 


I  shall  be  found  by  the  fire,   supjx)se, 

O'er  a  great  wise  book  as  beseemeth  age. 

While  the  shutters  flap  as  the  cross-wind  blows, 
And  I  turn  the  page,  and  I  turn  the  page, 

Not  verse  now,  only  prose  ! 

Ill 

Till  the  young  ones  whisper,  finger  on  lip, 
'  There  he  is  at  it,  deep  in  Greek : 

Now  then,  or  never,  out  we  slip 

To  cut  from  the  hazels  by  the  creek 

A  mainmast  for  our  ship !  * 

IV 

I  shall  be  at  it  indeed,  my  friends : 

Greek  puts  already  on  either  side 
Such  a  branch-work  forth  as  soon  extends 

To  a  vista  opening  far  and  wide, 
And   I  pass  out  where  it  ends. 
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V 

The  outside-frame,  like  your  hazel-trees : 

But  the  inside-archway  widens  fast, 
And  a  rarer  sort  succeeds  to  these. 

And  we  slope  to  Italy  at  last 
And  youth,  by  green  degrees. 

VI 

I  follow  wherever  I  am  led. 

Knowing  so  well  the  leader's  hand: 

Oh,  woman-country  wooed  not  wed, 

Loved  all  the  more  by  earth's  male-lands, 

Laid  to  their  hearts  instead !  30 

VII 

Look  at  the  ruined  chapel  again 

Half-way  up  in  the  Alpine  gorge  ! 
Is  tiiat  a  tower  I  point  you  plain, 

Or  is  it  a  mill,  or  an  iron-forge 
Breaks  solitude  in  vain  ? 


A  turn,  and  we  stand  in  the  heart  of  things  ; 

The  woods  are  round  us,  heaped  and  dim  ; 
From  slab  to  slab  how  it  slips  and  springs. 

The  thread  of  water  single  and  slim. 
Through  the  ravage  some  torrent  brings !  40 

IX 

Does  it  feed  the  little  lake  below  ? 

That  speck  of  white  just  on  its  marge 
Is  Pella;    see,  in  the  evening  glow, 

How  sharp  the  silver  spear-heads  charge 
When  Alp  meets  heaven  in  snow  ! 
'•  c  17 
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On  our  other  side  is  the  straight-up  rock  ; 

And  a  path  is  kept  *twixt  the  gorge  and  it 
By  boulder-stones  where  the  lichens  mock 

The  marks  on  a  moth,  and  small  ferns  fit 
Their  teeth  to  the  polished  block.  50 

XI 

Oh,  the  sense  of  the  yellow  mountain-flowers, 
And  thorny  balls,  each  three  in  one,  ^ 

The  chestnuts  throw  on  our  path  in  showers! 
For  the  drop  of  the  woodland  fruit 's  begun, 

These  early  November  hours, 

XII 

That  crimson  the  creeper's  leaf  across 
Like  a  splash  of  blood,  intense,  abrupt. 

O'er  a  shield  else  gold  from  rim  to  boss, 
And  lay  it  for  show  on  the  fairy-cupped 

li If- needled  mat  of  moss,  fio 


By  the  rose-flesh  mushrooms,  undivulged 
I..ast  evening — nay,  in  to-day's  first  dew 

Yon  sudden  coral  nipple  bulged. 

Where  a  freaked,  fawn-coloured,   flaky  crew 

Of  toadstools  peep  indulged. 

XIV 

And  yonder,  at  foot  of  the  fronting  ridge 
That  takes  a  turn  to  a  range  beyond. 

Is  the  chapel  reached  by  the  one-arched  bridge 
Where  the  water  is  stopped  in  a  stagnant  pond 

Danced  over  by  the  midge.  70 
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XV 

The  chapel  and  bridge  are  of  stone  alike, 
Blackish-grey  and  mostly  wet ; 

Cut  hemp-stalks  steep  in  the  narrow  dyke. 
See  here  again,  how  the  lichens  fret 

And  the  roots  of  the  ivy  strike ! 


Poor  little  place,  where  its  one  priest  comes 

On  a  festa-day,  if  he  comes  at  all, 
To  the  dozen  folk  from  their  scattered  homes, 

Gathered  within  that  precinct  small 
By  the  dozen  ways  one  roams —  80 

XVII 

To  drop  from  the  charcoal-burners'  huts. 

Or  climb  from  the  hemp-dressers'  low  shed. 

Leave  the  grange  where  the  woodman  stores  his  nuts. 
Or  the  wattled  cote  where  the  fowlers  spread 

Their  gear  on  the  rock's  bare  juts. 

XVIII 

It  has  some  pretension  too,  this  front, 

With  its  bit  of  fresco  half-moon-wise. 
Set  over  the  porch.  Art's  early  wont: 

'Tis  John  in  the  Desert,  I  surmise. 
But  has  borne  the  weather's  brunt —  90 


Not  from  the  fault  of  the  builder,  though. 

For  a  pent-house  properly  projects 
Where  three  carved  beams  make  a  certain  show. 

Dating — good  thought  of  our  architect's — 
PFive,  six,  nine,  he  lets  you  know. 
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And  all  day  long  a  bird  sings  there, 

And  a  stray  sheep  drinks  at  the  pond  at  times ; 
The  place  is  silent  and  aware  ; 

It  has  had  its  scenes,  its  joys  and  crimes, 
But  that  is  its  own  affair.  loo 


My  perfect  wife,  my  Leonor, 

Oh  heart,  my  own,  oh  eyes,  mine  too. 

Whom  else  could  I  dare  look  backward  for. 
With  whom  beside  should  I  dare  pursue 

The  i)ath  grey  head^  abhor  ? 

XXII 

For  it  leads  to  a  crag's  sheer  edge  with  them  ; 

Youth,  flowery  all  the  .way,  there  stops — 
Not  they ;    age  threatens  and  they  contemn, 

Till  they  reach  the  gulf  wherein  youth  drops. 
One  inch  from  life's  safe  hem  ! 

XXIII 

With  me,  youth  led  ...  I  will  speak  now. 

No  longer  watch  you  as  you  sit 
Reading  by  fire-light,  that  great  brow, 

And  the  spirit-small  hand  propping  it, 
Mutely,  my  heart  knows  how — 

XXIV 

When,  if  I  think  but  deep  enough, 

You  are  wont  to  answer,  prompt  as  rhyme  ; 

And  you,  too,  find  without  rebuff 

Reponse  your  soul  seeks  many  a  time 

Piercing  its  fine  flesh-stuff. 
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XXV 

My  own,  confirm  me  !    If  I  tread 

This  path  back,  is  it  not  in  pride 
To  think  how  little  I  dreamed  it  led 

To  an  age  so  blest  that,  by  its  side, 
Youth  seems  the  waste  instead. 

XXVI 

My  own,   see  where  the  years  conduct ! 

At  first,  'twas  something  our  two  souls 
Should  mix  as  mists  do ;  each  is  sucked 

In  each  now  :    on,  the  new  stream  rolls, 
Whatever  rocks  obstruct.  130 

XXVII 

Think,  when  our  one  soul  understands 

The  great  Word  which  makes  all  things  new, 

When  earth  breaks  up  and  heaven  expands. 
How  will  the  change  strike  me  and  you 

In  the  house  not  made  with  hands  ? 

XXVIII 

Oh !    I  must  feel  your  brain  prompt  mine, 

Your  heart  anticipate  my  heart. 
You  must  be  just  before,  in  fine, 

See  and  make  me  see,  for  your  part, 
New  depths  of  the  divine !  140 

XXIX 

But  who  could  have  expected  this 

When  we  two  drew  together  first 
Just  for  the  obvious  human  bliss, 

To  satisfy  life's  daily  thirst 
With  a  thing  men  seldom  miss  ? 
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XXX 

Come  back  with  me  to  the  first  of  all, 
Let  us  lean  and  love  it  over  again, 

Let  us  now  forget  and  now  recall. 
Break  the  rosary  in  a  jx^arly  rain, 

And  gather  what  we  let  fall !  1 50 

XXXI 

What  did  I  say  ? — that  a  small  bird  sings 
All  day  long,  save  when  a  brown  pair 

Of  hawks  from  the  wood  float  with  wide  wings 
Strained  to  a  bell:    'gainst  noon-day  glare 

You  count  the  streaks  and  rings. 

XXXII 

But  at  afternoon  or  almost  eve 

'Tis  better  ;    then  the  silence  grows 

To  that  degree  you  half  believe 
It  must  get  rid  of  what  it  knows, 

Its  bosom  does  so  heave.  160 

xxxm 

Hither  we  walked  then,  side  by  side. 

Arm  in  arm  and  cheek  to  cheek, 
And  still  I  questioned  or  replied. 

While  my  heart,  convulsed  to  really  si>eak. 
Lay  choking  in  its  pride. 

XXXIV 

Silent  the  crumbling  bridge  we  cross. 
And  pity  and  praise  the  chapel  sweet, 

And  care  about  the  fresco's  loss, 

And  wish  for  our  souls  a  like  retreat. 

And  wonder  at  the  moss.  170 
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Stoop  and  kneel  on  the  settle  under, 

Look  through  the  window's  grated  square: 

Nothing  to  see  !     For  fear  of  plunder, 
The  cross  is  down  and  the  altar  bare, 

As  if  thieves  don't  fear  thunder. 

XXXVI 

We  stoop  and  look  in  through  the  grate, 

See  the  little  porch  and  rustic  door, 
Read  duly  the  dead  builder's  date  ; 

Then  cross  the  bridge  that  we  crossed  before, 
Take  the  path  again — but  wait !  1 80 

XXXVII 

Oh,   moment,  one  and  infinite  ! 

The  water  slips  o'er  stock  and  stone ; 
The  West  is  tender,  hardly  bright : 

How  grey  at  once  is  the  evening  grown — 
One  star,  its  chrysolite  ! 

XXXVIII 

We  two  stood  there  with  never  a  third. 
But  each  by  each,  as  each  knew  well : 

The  sights  we  saw  and  the  sounds  we  heard, 
The  lights  and  the  shades  made  up  a  spell 

Till  the  trouble  grew  and  stirred.  190 

XXXIX 

Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  ! 

And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  ! 
How  a  sound  can  quicken  content  to  bliss. 

Or  a  breath  suspend  the  blood's  best  play. 
And  life  be  a  proof  of  this  ! 
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Had  she  willed  it,  still  had  stood  the  screen 
So  slight,  so  sure,   'twixt  my  love  and  her: 

I   could  fix  her  face  with  a  guard  between, 
And  find  her  soul  as  when  friends  confer, 

Friends — lovers  that  might  have  been.  200 

XLI 

For  my  heart  had  a  touch  of  the  woodland  time. 

Wanting  to  sleep  now  over  its  best, 
Shake  the  whole  tree  in  the  summer-prime. 

But  bring  to  the  last  leaf  no  such  test  ! 
'  Hold  the  last  fast!  '  runs  the  rhyme. 

XLII 

For  a  chance  to  make  your  little  much, 

To  gain  a  lover  and  lose  a  friend, 
Venture  the  tree  and  a  myriad  such, 

When  nothing  you  mar  but  the  year  can  mend : 
But  a  last  leaf — fear  to  touch  !  210 

XLIII 

Yet  should  it  unfasten  itself  and  fall 

luldying  down  till  it  find  your  face 
At  some  slight  wind — best  chance  of  all  ! 

Be  your  heart  henceforth  its  dwelling  place 
You  trembled  to  forestall. 

XLIV 

Worth  how  well,  those  dark  grey  eyes, 
That  hair  so  dark  and  dear,  how  worth. 

That  a  man  should  strive  and  agonize. 
And  taste  a  veriest  hell  on  earth 

For  the  hope  of  such  a  prize  !  220 
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XLV 

You  might  have  turned  and  tried  a  man, 

Set  him  a  space  to  weary  and  wear, 
And  proved  which  suited  more  your  plan. 

His  best  of  hope  or  his  worst  despair. 
Yet  end  as  he  began. 

XLVI 

But  you  spared  me  this,  Hke  the  heart  you  are, 

And  filled  my  empty  heart  at  a  word. 
If  two  lives  join,  there  is  oft  a  scar, 

They  are  one  and  one,  with  a  shadowy  third ; 
One  near  one  is  too  far.  230 

XL  VII 

A  moment  after,  and  hands  unseen 

Were  hanging  the  night  around  us  fast 

But  we  knew  that  a  bar  was  broken  between 
Life  and  life :    we  were  mixed  at  last 

In  spite  of  the  mortal  screen. 

XL  VIII 

The  forests  had  done  it ;    there  they  stood  ; 

We  caught  for  a  moment  the  powers  at  play : 
They  had  mingled  us  so,  for  once  and  good, 

Their  work  was  done — we  might  go  or  stay. 
They  relapsed  to  their  ancient  mood.  240 

XLIX 

How  the  world  is  made  for  each  of  us ! 

How  all  we  perceive  and  know  in  it 
Tends  to  some  moment's  product  thus 

When  a  soul  declares  itself — to  wit, 
By  its  fruit,  the  thing  it  does! 
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Be  hate  that  fruit  or  love  that  fruit, 

It  forwards  the  general  deed  of  man, 
And  each  of  the  Many  helps  to  recruit 

The  life  of  the  race  by  a  general  plan ; 
Each  living  his  own,  to  boot.  350 

LI 

I  am  named  and  known  by  that  hour's  feat ; 

There  took  my  station  and  degree  ; 
So  grew  my  own  small  life  complete. 

As  nature  obtained  her  best  of  me — 
One  born  to  love  you,  sweet ! 

LII 

And  to  watch  you  sink  by  the  fire-side  now 

Back  again,  as  you  mutely  sit 
Musing  by  fire-light,  that  great  brow. 

And  the  spirit-small  hand  propping  it. 
Yonder,   my  heart  knows  how  !  260 

LIII 

So  earth  has  gained  by  one  man  the  more. 

And  the  gain  of  earth  must  be  heaven's  gain  too  ; 
And  the  whole  is  well  worth  thinking  o'er 

When  autumn  comes  :    which   I   mean  to  do 
One  day,  as  I  said  before. 

R.  Browning. 
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10.  To  Saint  Charles  Borromeo 

On  the  Massacre  at  Milan 

I 
C  AINT,   beyond  all  in  glory,   who  surround 
^     The  throne  above  ! 

Thy  placid  brow  no  thorn  blood-dropping  crown'd, 
No  grief  came  o'er  thy  love, 

II 
Save  what  they  sufFer'd  whom  the  Plague's  dull  fire 

Wasted  away, 
Or  those  whom  Heaven  at  last  let  worse  Desire 

Sweep  with  soft  swoop  away. 

Ill 
If  thou  art  standing  high  above  the  place 

Where  Verban  gleams. 
Where  Art  and  Nature  give  thee  form  and  space 

As  best  beseems, 

IV 

Look  down  on  thy  fair  country,  and  most  fair 

The  sister  isles  ! 
Where  gratitude  eternal  mounts  with  prayer. 

Where  spring  eternal  smiles  ; 

V 

Watch  over  that  brave  youth  who  bears  thy  name, 

And  bears  it  well, 
Unmindful  never  of  the  sacred  flame 

With  which  his  temples  swell 
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VI 

When  praise  from  thousands  breathes  beneath  thy  shrine, 

And  incense  steeps 
Thy  calm  brow  bending  over  them,  for  thine 

Is  bent  on  him  who  weeps ; 

VII 

And,  O  most  holy  one !    what  tears  are  shed 

Thro*  all  thy  town  ! 
Thou  wilt  with  pity  on  the  brave  and  dead, 

God  will  with  wrath,  look  down. 

W.  S.  Landor. 


//.  The  Lake  of  Como 

T  TPRISEN  betimes,  our  journey  we  renewed, 
^^  Led  by  the  stream,  ere  noon-day  magnified 
Into  a  lordly  river,  broad  and  deep, 
Dim])ling  along  in  silent  majesty. 
With  mountains  for  its  neighbours,  and  in  view 
Of  distant  mountains  and  their  snowy  tops. 
And  thus  proceeding  to  Locarno's  Lake, 
Fit  resting-place  for  such  a  visitant. 
Locarno  !    spreading  out  in  width  like  Heaven, 
How  dost  thou  cleave  to  the  poetic  heart, 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  memory ; 
And  Como  !    thou,  a  treasure  whom  the  earth 
Keeps  to  herself,  confined  as  in  a  depth 
Of  Abyssinian  privacy.     I  spake 
Of  thee,  thy  chestnut  woods,  and  garden  plots 
Of  Indian  corn  tended  by  dark-eyed  maids ; 
28 
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Thy  lofty  steeps,  and  pathways  roofed  with  vines. 

Winding  from  house  to  house,  from  town  to  town, 

Sole  link  that  binds  them  to  each  other ;    walks 

League  after  league,  and  cloistral  avenues,  20 

Where  silence  dwells  if  music  be  not  there: 

While  yet  a  youth  undisciplined  in  verse. 

Through  fond  ambition  of  that  hour  I  strove 

To  chant  your  praise ;    nor  can  approach  you  now 

Ungreeted  by  a  more  melodious  Song, 

Where  tones  of  Nature  smoothed  by  learned  Art 

May  flow  in  lasting  current.     Like  a  breeze 

Or  sunbeam  over  your  domain  I  passed 

In  motion  without  pause  ;    but  ye  have  left 

Your  beauty  with  me,  a  serene  accord  30 

Of  forms  and  colours,  passive,  yet  endowed 

In  their  submissiveness  with  power  as  sweet 

And  gracious,  almost  might  I  dare  to  say. 

As  virtue  is,  or  goodness ;    sweet  as  love. 

Or  the  remembrance  of  a  generous  deed. 

Or  mildest  visitations  of  pure  thought, 

When  God,  the  giver  of  all  joy,  is  thanked 

Religiously,  in  silent  blessedness  ; 

Sweet  as  this  last  herself,   for  such  it  is. 

With  those  delightful  pathways  we  advanced,  40 

For  two  days*  space,  in  presence  of  the  Lake, 
That,  stretching  far  among  the  Alps,   assumed 
A  character  more  stem.     The  second  night. 
From  sleep  awakened,  and  misled  by  sound 
Of  the  church  clock  telling  the  hours  with  strokes 
Whose  import  then  we  had  not  learned,  we  rose 
By  moonlight,  doubting  not  that  day  was  nigh, 
And  that  meanwhile,  by  no  uncertain  path, 
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Along  the  winding  margin  of  the  lake, 

Led,  as  before,  we  should  behold  the  scene  50 

Hushed  in  profound  repose.     We  left  the  town 

Of  Gravedona  with  this  hope ;    but  soon 

Were  lost,  bewildered  among  woods  immense, 

And  on  a  rock  sate  down,  to  wait  for  day. 

An  ojien  place  it  was,  and  overlooked, 

From  high,  the  sullen  water  far  beneath. 

On  which  a  dull  red  image  of  the  moon 

Lay  bedded,  changing  oftentimes  its  form 

Like  an  uneasy  snake.     From  hour  to  hour 

Wc  sate  and  sate,  wondering  as  if  the  night  60 

Had  been  ensnared  by  witchcraft.     On  the  rock 

At  last  we  stretched  our  weary  limbs  for  sleep. 

But  could  not  sleep,  tormented  by  the  stings 

Of  insects,  which,  with  noise  like  that  of  noon, 

Filled  all  the  woods  :    the  cry  of  unknown  birds ; 

The  mountains,  more  by  blackness  visible 

And  their  own  size,  than  any  outward  light ; 

Thf  breathless  wilderness  of  clouds  ;    the  clock 

That  told,  with  unintelligible  voice, 

The  widely  parted  hours ;    the  noise  of  streams,  70 

And  sometimes  rustling  motions  nigh  at  hand, 

That  did  not  leave  us  free  from  j)ersonal  fear; 

And  lastly,  the  withdrawing  moon,  that  set 

Before  us,   while  she  still  was  high  in  heaven ; — 

These  were  our  food  ;    and  such  a  summer's  night 

Followed  that  pair  of  golden  days  that  shed 

On  Como's  Lake,  and  all  that  round  it  lay. 

Their  fairest,  softest,  haj)piest  influence. 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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12.  Cadenabhia 

"NJO  sound  of  wheels  or  hoof-beat  breaks 
•*•     The  silence  of  the  summer  day, 
As  by  the  loveHest  of  all  lakes 
I  while  the  idle  hours  away. 

I  pace  the  leafy  colonnade, 

Where  level  branches  of  the  plane 

Above  me  weave  a  roof  of  shade 
Ini])ervious  to  the  sun  and  rain. 

At  times  a  sudden  rush  of  air 
Flutters  the  lazy  leaves  o'erhead, 

And  gleams  of  sunlight  toss  and  flare 
Like  torches  down  the  path  I  tread. 

By  Somariva's  garden  gate 

I  make  the  marWe  stairs  my  seat ; 

And  hear  the  water,  as  I  wait, 

Lapping  the  steps  beneath  my  feet. 

The  undulation  sinks  and  swells 

Along  the  stony  parapets  ; 
And  far  away  the  floating  bells 

Tinkle  upon  the  fisher's  nets. 

Silent  and  slow,  by  tower  and  town. 
The  freighted  barges  come  and  go. 

Their  pendent  shadows  gliding  down. 
By  town  and  tower  submerged  below. 

The  hills  sweep  upward  from  the  shore, 
And  villas  scatter'd,  one  by  one, 

Upon  their  wooded  spurs,  and  lower, 
Bellaggio  blazing  in  the  sun. 
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And  dimly  seen,  a  tangled   mass 

Of  walls  and  woods,  of  light  and  shade,     30 
Stands,  beck'ning  up  the  Stelvio  pass, 

Varenna  with  its  wide  cascade. 

I  ask  myself.   Is  this  a  dream  ? 

Will  it  all  vanish  into  air? 
Is  there  a  land  of  such  supreme 

And  perfect  beauty  anywhere? 

Sweet  vision  !    Do  not  fade  away, 

Linger  until  my  heart  shall  take 
Into  itself  the  summer  day 

And  all  the  beauty  of  the  lake.  40 

Linger  until  upon  my  brain 

Is  stamp'd  an  image  of  the  scene; 

Then  fade  into  the  air  again 

And  be  as  if  thou  hadst  not  been. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 


IS-        Never  the  Time  aric/  the  Place 

MKVER  the  time  and  the  place 
And  the  loved  one  all  together  ! 

This  path — how  soft  to  pace  ! 
This  May — what  magic  weather! 

Where  is  the  loved  one's  face  ? 
In  a  dream  that  loved  one's  face  meets  mine, 

But  the  house  is  narrow,  the  place  is  bleak 
Where,  outside,   rain  and  wind  combine 

With  a  furtive  ear,  if  I  strive  to  speak. 

With  a  hostile  eye  at  my  flushing  cheek,         10 

{ 
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With  a  malice  that  marks  each  word,  each  sign ! 
O  enemy  sly  and  serpentine, 

Uncoil  thee  from  the  waking  man  ! 
Do  I  hold  the  Past 
Thus  firm  and  fast 

Yet  doubt  if  the  Future  hold  I  can  ? 
This  path,  so  soft  to  pace,  shall  lead 
Thro*  the  magic  of  May  to  herself  indeed  ! 
Or  narrow  if  needs  the  house  must  be. 
Outside  are  the  storms  and  the  strangers  :    we —    20 
Oh,  close,   safe,  warm  sleep  I  and  she, 
— I  and  she!  R.  Browning. 

74.  A  Ballata 

*  T   MET  my  love  among  the  low 
■*•  Lake-gardens  of  Menaggio.' 

O  shepherd,  drive  thy  flocks  a-field, 
Thy  hungry  flocks,  that  feed  alway 

Upon  the  flowers  of  thoughts  that  yield 
Sweet  pasture  to  the  soul  in  May  ! 
Yet  ere  thou  leave  me,  shepherd,  say 

Where  Love's  immortal  lilies  grow ! 

*  I  met  my  love  among  the  low 
Lake-gardens  of  Menaggio/  10 

Is  there  a  home  for  errant  Love, 

Whose  wings  are  weary  with  the  chase 
Of  airy  dreams  that  float  above 

(The  clasp  of  flying  Love's  embrace  ? 
Know'st  thou  some  cool  and  tranquil  place 
Where  poppies  and  nepenthe  blow  ? 

*  I  met  my  love  among  the  low 
Lake-gardens  of  Menaggio.* 
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Say,  shepherd,  hast  thou  seen  the  god 

Who  in  his  arms  bears  wounded   Love  ?  ao 

Have  thine  enchanted  footsteps  trod 
Elysium's  sleepy  myrtle-grove. 
Where  rest  remains  for  souls  that  strove, 
And  waters  of  oblivion  flow  ? 

'  I  met  my  love  among  the  low 
Lake-gardens  of  Menaggio.' 

O  shepherd,  hast  thou  nought  but  this 

Wherewith  to  soothe  a  heart  that  yearns? 

So  may  thy  fair  flocks  never  miss 

Meet  pasturage  mid  flowers  and  ferns,  30 

As  thou  shalt  tell  me  whither  turns 

Love  wildered  on  the  homeless  snow  ! 
*  I  met  my  love  among  the  low 
Lake-gardens  of  Menaggio.* 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

ly.     Lines  written  on  the  Roof  of  Milan 
Cathedral 

*w/  mount  of  marble^  a  hundred  spires.* 

'T'HE  long,  long  night  of  utter  loneliness, 
•^  Of  conflict,  pain,  defeat,  and  sore  distress, 
Hath  vanished;    and  I  sund  as  one  whose' life 
Wages  with  death  a  scarcely  winning  strife. 
Here  on  this  mount  of  marble.     Like  a  sea 
Waveless  and  blue,  the  sky's  transparency 
Bathes  spire  and  statue.     Was  it  man  or  God 
Who  built  these  domes,  whereon  the  feet  have  trod 
Of  eve  and  night  and  mom  with  rose  and  gold 
And  silver  and  strange  symbols  manifold  10 
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Of  shadow  ?    Fabric  not  of  stone  but  mist 

Or  pearl  or  cloud  beneath  heaven's  amethyst 

Glitters  the  marvel :    cloud  congealed  to  shine 

Through  centuries  with  lustre  crystalline; 

Pearl  spiked  and  fretted  like  an  Orient  shell ; 

Mist  on  the  frozen  fern-wreaths  of  a  well. 

Not  God's  but  man's  work  this  :    God's  yonder  fane, 

Reared  on  the  distant  limit  of  the  plain, 

From  azure  into  azure,  to  blue  sky 

Shooting  from  vapours  blue  that  folded  lie  20 

Round  valley-basements,  robed  in  royal  snow, 

Wherefrom  life-giving  waters  leaping  flow, 

Aerial  Monte  Rosa ! — God  and  man 

Confront  each  other,  with  this  narrow  span 

Of  plain  to  part  them,  try  what  each  can  do 

To  make  applauding  Seraphs  from  the  blue 

Lean  marvel-smitten,  or  alight  with  song 

Upon  the  glittering  peaks,  or  clustering  throng 

The  spacious  pathways.     God  on  man's  work  here 

Hath  set  his  signature  and  symbol  clear;  30 

Man's  soul  that  thinks  and  feels,  to  God's  work  there 

Gives  life,  which  else  were  cold  and  dumb  and  bare. 

God  is  man's  soul ;    man's  soul  a  spark  of  God : 

By  God  in  man  the  dull  terrestrial  clod 

Becomes  a  thing  of  beauty ;    thinking  man 

Through  God  made  manifest,  outrival  can 

His  handiwork  of  nature.     Do  we  dream 

Mingling  reality  with  things  that  seem  ? 

Or  is  it  true  that  God  and  man  appear 

One  soul  in  sentient  art  self-conscious  here,  40 

One  soul  o'er  senseless  nature  stair  by  stair 

Raised  to  create  by  comprehending  there  ! 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
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i6.         The  Song  of  the  Insurgents 

"VW'HO  would  drone  on  in  a  dull  world  like  this? 
^  Heaven  costs  no  more  than  a  pang  and  a  sigh ; 
Dash  off  the  fetters  that  bind  us  from  bliss, 

Fair  fall  the  freeman  who  foremost  shall  die ! 
Death  's  a  siesta,  lads,  take  it  who  can ! 
Wave  the  proud  banners  that  wave  for  Milan ! 

Chanted  in  song,  and  remember'd  in  story, 

Sunk  but  to  rise — like  the  sun  on  the  wave — 

Grandly  the  fallen  shall  sleep  on  his  glory. 

Proudly  his  country  shall  weep  at  his  grave,  lo 

And  hallow  like  relics  each  clod  where  there  ran 

The  blood  of  that  hero  who  died  for  Milan ! 

Holy  his  name  shall  be,  blest  by  the  brave  and  free. 
Kept  like  a  saint's  day  the  hour  when  he  died ! 

The  mother  that  bore  him,  the  maid  that  bends  o'er  him, 
Shall  weep,  but  the  tears  shall  be  rich  tears  of  pride. 

Shout,  brothers,  shout  for  the  first  falling   man, 

Shout  for  the  gallant  that  dies  for  Milan  ! 

Long,  long  years  hence  by  the  home  of  his  truth, 
His  fate,  beaming  eyes  yet  unborn  shall  bedew,      ao 

Beloved  of  the  lovely,  while  beauty  and  youth 

Shall  give  their  best  sighs  to  the  brave  and  the  true  ! 

On,  spears !   spur,  cavaliers !    Victory  our  van. 

Fame  sounds  the  trumpet  that  sounds  for  Milan ! 

S.   DOBELL. 
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17.  The  Monk's  Song 

COME  sad  slow  strain — 

'^Deep  wails  and  plaintive  pain, 
With  thy  most  sorrowy  soul,  my  harp,  remember ! 

Hie  where  in  some  lone  spot, 

By  the  cold  hearth  of  a  forsaken  cot, 
A  dying  orphan  cowers  by  the  last  ember! 

To  some  unseen  green  space 

Of  a  deserted  place, 
Where  the  pale  grass  and  the  lorn  flowers  are  holy; 

And  of  remorseless  wrong,  jo 

In  momful  gusts  and  long. 
Winds  cry  at  eve,  where  the  betray 'd  lies  lowly : 

And  with  them,  as  they  float — 

The  wail  and  the  wind-note — 
Thy  woes  most  sweet  bewilderments  entwine; 

And,  harp!    thou  hast  not  found 

One  desolate  sad  sound 
That  does  not  ring  like  laughter  on  a  grief  like  mine. 

My  harp  !    how  oft,  when  cold 

And  worn  with  cares  untold,  ao 

With  hearts  untrue,  stern  looks,  and  sunless  brows, 

Thy  first  sweet  breath  that  stole 

Stirr'd  incense  in  my  soul, 
Like  the  south  wind  among  the  myrtle  boughs. 
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But  there  are  in  our  lot 

Thoughts  where  earth's  sounds  come  not — 
Like  the  eternal  calm  of  the  mid-seas — 

And  all  that  might  have  been 

And  all  that  is, — oh  Queen 
Of  minstrelsy,  thou  hast  no  voice  for  these.  30 

I  hear,  soul-rapt,  thy  song 

In  stirring  notes  and  strong. 
High  wandering  in  the  years  for  ever  flown; 

To  my  exulting  sight 

The  gorgeous  past  comes  bright! 
In  the  broad  earth,  too  poor  for  her  renown, 

ITALIA,  great  and  wise. 

Sits,  and  to  golden  skies 
Lifts  the  grand  brow  which  clouds  contend  to  crown. 

But,  oh !    if  in  that  hour  40 

Of  calm  unchallenged  power, 
Some  vision  of  prescient  fate  supreme 

Forewarn  her  in  mid-pride 

Of  all  that  must  betide. 
Who,  who  may  sing  the  anguish  of  that  dream  ? 

The  straining  strings  should  start 

As  breaks  her  bursting  heart. 
And  all  thy  broken  chords  confess  the  unconquer'd  theme  ! 

Return,  my  harp,  return 

Beside  this  broken  urn,  50 

Count  the  long  days  low  lying  where  it  lies; 
Have  all  thy  wandering  will ! 
With  fitful  fancies  fill 
Long  interludes  of  ill ! 
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With  sweeping  blasts  and  strange  unearthly  cries, 

Swift  laughter,  hurrying  fears. 

Madness,  and  joys,  and  tears. 
And  every  mood  that  wayward  wildness  tries. 

These  are  the  winged  years  ! 
They  pass.     And  where  is  she  whose  greatness  claims 
the  skies?  60 

Behold  her !    wan  and  fair, 

Her  pale  arm  soil'd  and  bare, 
That  trembles  in  the  intolerable  chain — 

Behold  the  woes  that  rise 

To  her  undying  eyes. 
Too  proud  to  faint  and  too  imperial  to  complain; 

Behold  her  bend  and  grieve 

From  shameful  morn  to  eve, 
And  till,  with  captive  hands,  the  graves  that  hide  her  slain ! 
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Behold  the  toil  that  lives  70 

And  strives,  and  sinks  and  strives ! 
Her  outraged  looks  to  every  heaven  addrest! 

Her  pride,  grown  fierce  by  fate, 

Her  mien  deject  and  great. 
Her  violated  bosom's  wild  unrest; 

Behold  her — travail-torn — 

Endured  but  still  unbome 
Behold  what  fetters  load  her  queenly  breast. 

Behold  the  glittering  cares 

Her  brow,  in  mockery,  wears,  80 

The  crowns  of  thorn  and  tinsel,  tear-empearl'd ; 
Hark  the  unwonted  names 
That  consummate  her  shames! 
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They  dare  not  call  her  ROME — no,  not  down-hurl'd 

And  chained  ! — lest  at  the  sound 

Each  Vandal  bond  they  bound 
Fall  from  her  and  confess  the  empress  of  the  world ! 

Thus  with  untiring  plaint 

How  oft  thy  fancies  paint 
Each  changing  mood  of  her  unchanging  woe.  90 

Before  my  sadden'd  eyes 

Obedient  dolours  rise, 
A  thousand  subject  passions  pale  and  glow  ! 

And  each  new  wrong  she  bears 

Thou  actest  in  mine  ears. 
And  ill  complains  to  ill,  and  blow  resounds  to  blow  ! 


But  what  shall  paint  the  power 

Of  that  disastrous  hour, 
When  coarse  oppression  struck  with  ruder  hand 

And,  at  some  worst  disgrace,  100 

She  raised  her  bleeding  face, 
And  saw  with  folded  arms  her  sons  coneenting  st*nd  ? 

My  harp !    at  that  last  gaze 

Her  eyes,  dishonoured,  raise, 
Thou,  with  Timanthean  woe  grown  utterJess, 

Changing  the  unequal  key 

Of  slaves  that  might  be  free, 
But  rot  and  smile  in  unavenged  duresse. 

Thy  descant  of  disdain 

Loud  liftest,  till  our  pain  no 

Shows  us  the  shade  of  her  ineffaWe  distress. 
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Then  the  mists  are  breaking ! 

Then  our  hearts  are  waking  ! 
We  call  her  *  Mother ! '  and  she  answers !    Then 

The  blood  that  won  these  plains 

Boils  in  our  modern  veins, 
Years  are  unlived  !    Italia !    once  again, 

Where  thy  proud  eagles  shine, 

All  Roman  and  all  thine 
We  rise,  and — bah  !    I  dream'd  that  we  were  men!  120 

S.    DOBELL. 


18.  A  Court  Lady 

"LJ  ER    hair    was    tawny   with    gold,    her    eyes    with 

■^  purple  were  dark, 

Her  cheek's  pale  opal  burnt  with  a  red  and  restless  spark. 

Never  was  lady  of  Milan  nobler  in  name  and  in  race; 
Never  was  lady  of  Italy  fairer  to  see  in  the  face. 

Never  was  lady  on  earth  more  true  as  woman  and  wife. 
Larger   in   judgement  and  instinct,    prouder  in  manners 
and  life. 

She  stood  in  the  early  morning,  and  said  to  her  maidens, 

'  Bring 
That  silken  robe  made  ready  to  wear  at  the  court   of 

the  king. 

'  Bring  me  the  clasps  of  diamond,  lucid,  clear  of  the  mote, 

Clasp  me  the  large  at  the  waist,  and  clasp  me  the  small 

at  the  throat.  10 
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*  Diamonds  to  fasten  the  hair,  and  diamonds  to  fasten 

the  sleeves, 
Laces  to  drop  from  their  rays,  like  a  powder  of  snow 
^from  the  eaves/ 

Gorgeous  she  entered  the  sunlight   which   gathered   her 

up  in  a  flame, 
While,  straight  in  her  open  carriage,  she  to  the  hospital 

came. 

In  she  went  at  the  door,  and  gazing  from  end  to  end, 
*Many  and  low  are  the  pallets,  but  each   is  the   place 
of  a  friend.* 

Up  she  passed  through  the  wards,  and  stood  at  a  young 

man's  bed : 
Bloody  the  band  on  his  brow,  and  livid  the  droop  of 

his  head. 

*Art  thou  a  Lombard,  my  brother?    Happy  art  thou,* 

she  cried, 
And  smiled  like  Italy  on  him :    he  dreamed  in  her  face 

and  died.  ao 

Pale  with  his  passing  soul,  she  went  on  still  to  a  second : 
He  was  a   grave,    hard  man,    whose  years  by  dungeons 
were  reckoned. 

Wounds    in    his    body   were   sore,    wounds   in    his    life 

were  sorer. 
'  Art  thou  a  Romagnole  ?  *    Her  eyes  drove  lightnings 

before  her.  » 
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'Austrian  and  priest  had  joined  to   double   and  tighten 

the  cord 
Able  to  bind  thee,   O  strong  one, — free  by  the   stroke 

of  a  sword. 

'  Now  be  brave  for  the  rest  of  us,  using  the  life  over-cast 
To  ripen  our  wine  of  the  present,  (too  new,)  in  glooms 
of  the  past.' 

Down  she  stooped  to  a  pallet  where   lay  a   face   like 

a  girl's. 

Young,  and  pathetic  with  dying, — a  deep  black  hole  in 

the  curls.  30 

*  Art    thou    from    Tuscany,    brother  ?    and    seest   thou, 

dreaming  in  pain. 
Thy  mother  stand  in   the  piazza,  searching  the  list  of 

the  slain  ? ' 

Kind  as  a  mother  herself,  she  touched  his  cheeks  with 

her  hands  : 
'  Blessed  is  she  who  has  borne  thee,  although  she  should 

weep  as  she  stands.' 

On  she  passed  to  a  Frenchman,  his  arm  carried  off  by 

a  ball: 
Kneeling, — '  O  more  than  my  brother !  how  shall  I  thank 

thee  for  all  ? 

'  Each  of  the  heroes  around  us  has  fought  for  his  land 

and  line. 
But  thou  hast  fought  for  a  stranger,  in  hate  of  a  wrong 

not  thine. 
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'  Happy  are  all  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  be  dispossessed, 

But  blessed  are  those  among   nations,   who   dare  to  be 

strong  for  the  rest !  '  40 

Ever   she   passed   on   her   way,   and   came  to    a  couch 

where  pined 
One  with  a  face  from  Venetia,  white  with  a  hope  of  mind. 

Long  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  twice  she  tried  at  the 

name. 
But  two  great  crystal  tears  were  all  that  faltered  and  came. 

Only    a    tear    for    Venice  ? — she    turned    as    in    passion 

and  loss, 
And  stooped  to  his  forehead  and  kissed  it,  as  if  she 

were  kissing  the  cross. 

Faint  with  that  strain  of  heart  she  moved  on  then  to 

another, 
Stern  and  strong  in  his  death.     *  And  dost  thou  suffer, 

my  brother  ? ' 

Holding  his  hands  in  hers : — *  Out  of  the  Piedmont  Hon 

Cometh  the  sweetness  of  freedom  !    sweetest  to  live  or 

to  die  on.*  50 

Holding  his  cold   rough   hands, — 'Well,  oh,  well   have 

ye  done 
In  noble,  noble  Piedmont,  who  would  not  be  noble  alone  !  ' 

Back   he  fell  while  she  spoke.     She  rose  to  her  feet 

with  a  spring — 
*That  was   a   Piedmontese !    and  this  is  the  Court  of 

the  king  !  * 

E.  B.  Browning. 
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/p.  *  Prater  Ave  atque  Vale ' 

TD  OW  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione  row ! 
■'■  ^So  they  row'd,  and   there  we  landed — '  O   venusta 

Sirmio  !  * 
There    to    me    thro'    all    the    groves    of   olive    in    the 

summer  glow, 
There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers 

grow, 
Came  that  '  Ave  atque  Vale '  of  the  Poet's  hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen-hundred  years  ago, 
'  Frater  Ave  atque  Vale  * — as  we  wander'd  to  and  fro 
Gazing  at  the  Lydlan  laughter  of  the  Garda  Lake  below 
Sweet  Catullus'  ail-but  island,  olive-silvery  Sirmio ! 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
20.  Peschiera 


VW'HAT  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 

^"  Peschiera !    when  thy  bridge  I  crost  ? 
**Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all !  * 

The  tricolor — a  trampled  rag 

Lies,  dirt  and  dust ;    the  lines  I  track 

By  sentry-boxes  yellow-black, 

Lead  up  to  no  Italian  flag. 

I  see  the  Croat  soldier  stand 
Upon  the  grass  of  your  redoubts ; 
The  eagle  with  his  black  wings  flouts 
The  breadth  and  beauty  of  your  land. 
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Yet  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain, 
O  men  of  Brescia!    on  the  day 
Of  loss  past  hope,   I  heard  you  say 
Your  welcome  to  the  noble  pain. 

You  said  :    '  Since  so  it  is, — good-bye 

Sweet  life,   high  hope;    but  whatsoe'er 

May  be,  or  must,  no  tongue  shall  dare 

To  tell,  "The  Lombard  feared  to  die".'        20 

You  said  (there  shall  be  answer  fit)  : 
'  And  if  our  children  must  obey, 
They  must;    but  thinking  on  this  day 
*Twill  less  debase  them  to  submit.* 

You  said  (oh,  not  in  vain  you  said): 
'Haste,  brothers,  haste,  while  yet  ye  may; 
The  hours  ebb  fast  of  this  one  day 
When  blood  may  yet  be  nobly  shed !  * 

Ah!    not  for  idle  hatred,  not 

For  honour,  fame,  nor  self-applause,  30 

But  for  the  glory  of  the  cause, 

You  did,  what  will  not  be  forgot. 

And  though  the  stranger  stand,  'tis  true, 
By  force  and  fortune's  right  he  stands; 
By  fortune  which  is  in  God's  hands. 
And  strength,  which  yet  shall  spring  in  you. 

This  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 
Pcschicra!    when  thy  bridge  I  crost : 
"Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all.'  40 
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II 
Or  shall  I  say  ? — *  Vain  word,  false  thought, 
Since  Prudence  hath  her  martyrs  too, 
And  Wisdom  dictates  not  to  do. 
Till  doing  shall  be  not  for  nought. 

Not  ours  to  give  or  lose  is  life; 
Will  Nature,  when  her  brave  ones  fall, 
Remake  her  work  ?    or  songs  recall 
Death's  victim  slain  in  useless  strife  ? ' 

The  rivers  flow  into  the  sea 
In  loss  and  waste,  the  foolish  say,  50 

Nor  know  that  back  they  find  their  way, 
Unseen,  to  where  they  wont  to  be. 

Showers  fall  upon  the  hills,   springs  flow, 
The  river  runneth  still  at  hand. 
Brave  men  are  born  into  the  land. 
And  whence  the  foolish  do  not  know. 

No !    no  vain  voice  did  on  me  fall, 

Peschiera !    when  thy  bridge  I  crost : 

"Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all.'  60 

III 
Say  not :    '  The  struggle  nought  availeth. 

The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain.' 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars  ; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed. 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 
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For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain,  70 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  come  in  the  light, 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright ! 

A.  H.  Clough. 


21.  The  Forced  Recruit 

Solfertnoy   1859. 
N  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  you  found  him, 


I 


He  died  with  his  face  to  you  all ; 

Yet  bury  him  here  where  around  him 

You  honour  your  bravest  that  fall. 

Venetian,  fair-featured  and  slender. 
He  lies  shot  to  death  in  his  youth, 

With  a  smile  on  his  lips  over-tender 
For  any  mere  soldier's  dead  mouth. 

No  stranger,  and  yet  not  a  traitor, 
Though  alien  the  cloth  on  his  breast, 

Underneath  it  how  seldom  a  greater 
Young  heart,  has  a  shot  sent  to  rest! 

By  your  enemy  tortured  and  goaded 

To  march  with  them,  stand  in  their  file. 

His  musket — see — never  was  loaded, 
He  facing  your  guns  with  that  smile  ! 
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As  orphans  yearn  on  to  their  mothers, 
He  yearned  to  your  patriot  bands; — 

'Let  me  die  for  our  Italy,  brothers, 

If  not  in  your  ranks,  by  your  hands  !  20 

*  Aim  straightly,  fire  steadily !    spare  me 

A  ball  in  the  body  which  may 
Deliver  my  heart  here,  and  tear  me 

This  badge  of  the  Austrian  away ! ' 

So  thought  he,  so  died  he  this  morning. 

What  then  ?   many  others  have  died. 
Ay,  but  easy  for  men  to  die  scorning 

The  death-stroke  who  fought  side  by  side — 

One  tricolor  floating  above  them; 

Struck  down  *mid  triumphant  acclaims  30 

Of  an  Italy  rescued  to  love  them 

And  blazon  the  brass  with  their  names. 

But  he — without  witness  or  honour. 
Mixed,  shamed  in  his  country's  regard. 

With  the  tyrants  who  march  in  upon  her, 
Died  faithful  and  passive  :   'twas  hard. 

'Twas  sublime.     In  a  cruel  constriction 

Cut  off  from  the  guerdon  of  sons. 
With  most  filial  obedience,   conviction, 

His  soul  kissed  the  lips  of  her  guns.  40 

That  moves  you?   Nay,  grudge  not  to  show  it. 
While  digging  a  grave  for  him  here: 

The  others  who  died,  says  your  poet. 
Have  glory, — let  him  have  a  tear. 

E.  B.  Browning. 
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22.  To  Verona 

WE  RON  A  !    thy  tall  gardens  stand  erect 

^  Beckoning  me  upward.     Let  me  rest  awhile 

Where  the  birds  whistle  hidden  in  the  boughs, 

Or  fly  away  when  idlers  take  their  place, 

Mated  as  well,  concealed  as  willingly  ; 

Idlers  whose  nest  must  not  swing  there,  but  rise 

Beneath  a  gleamy  canopy  of  gold, 

Amid  the  flight  of  Cupids,  and  the  smiles 

Of  Venus  ever  radiant  o'er  their  couch. 

Here  would  I  stay,  here  wander,  slumber  here,  lo 

Nor  pass  into  that   theatre  below 

Crowded  with  their  faint  memories,  shades  of  joy. 

But  ancient  song  arouses  me :    I  hear 

Coelius  and  Aufilena;    I  behold 

Lesbia,  and  Lesbia's  linnet  at  her  lip 

Pecking  the  fruit  that  ripens  and  swells  out 

For  him  whose  song  the  Graces  loved  the  most, 

Whatever  land,  east,  west,  they  visited. 

Even  he  must  not  detain  me :    one  there  is 

Greater  than  he,  of  broader  wing,  of  swoop  20 

Sublimer.     Open  now  that  humid  arch 

Where  Juliet  sleeps  the  quiet  sleep  of  death, 

And  Romeo  sinks  aside  her.  _  „ 

Fare  ye  well, 

Lovers !    Ye  have  not  loved  in  vain :    the  hearts 

Of  millions  throb  around  you.     This  lone  tomb, 

One  greater  than  yon  walls  have  ever  seen, 

Greater  than  Manto's  prophet-eye  foresaw 

In  her  own  child  or  Rome's,  hath  hallowed; 

And  the  last  sod  or  stone  a  pilgrim  knee 

Shall  press  (Love  swears  it,  and  swears  true)  is  here.  30 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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2j.    On  the  Extinction  of  the  F'enetian 
Republic 

/^NCE  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee 
^-^  And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West ;    the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her   birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  liberty. 

She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 
And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  sea. 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade. 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay, —  k 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day  : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  has  pass'd  away. 

W.  Wordsworth. 
24.  Ode  on  Venice 


OH  Venice !    Venice  !    when  thy  marble  walls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o*er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,   weep  for  thee. 
What  should  thy  sons  do  ? — anything  but  weep : 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep, 
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In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 

The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep, 

Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam  lo 

That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home, 

Are  they  to  those  that  were  ;    and  thus  they  creep, 

Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 

Oh  !    agony — that  centuries  should  reap 

No  mellower  harvest !    Thirteen  hundred  years 

Of  wealth  and  glory  tum*d  to  dust  and  tears. 

And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets, 

Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets; 

And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued   appears. 

And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum,  ao 

With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 

The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 

The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 

Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 

Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 

Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 

From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood  30 

Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors. 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay. 

When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften'd  terrors, 

And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay  ; 

And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay. 

The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death. 

When  Faintncss,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning,    40 
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Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away: 

Yet  so  relieving  the  o*er-tortured  clay, 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 

And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his   chain  ; 

And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 

He  feels  his  spirit  soaring — albeit  weak. 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek : 

And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps. 

That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps, 

And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him,  and  the  dizzy         50 

Chamber  swims  round  and  round,  and  shadows  busy. 

At  which  he  vainly  clutches,  flit  and  gleam. 

Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream. 

And  all  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 

That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

II 
There  is  no  hope  for  nations! — Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  years — the  daily  scene. 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age; 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been. 
Hath  taught  us  nought,  or  little :    still  we  lean       60 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air: 
For  'tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down  :    the  beasts 
Slaughter'd  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though  to  slaughter. 
Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water. 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  ? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 

A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows.  70 

What !    do  not  yet  the  red-hot  plough-shares  bum, 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
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And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real : 

Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 

And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars  ? 

All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 

Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 

Spring  from  a  different  theme  !    Ye  see  and  read, 

Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  ! 

Save  the  few  spirits  who,  despite  of  all,  80 

And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engender'd 

By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 

And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tender'd, 

Gushing  from  Freedom's  fountains,  when  the  crowd. 

Maddened  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 

And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 

The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 

Heavy  and  sore,  in  which  long  yoked  they  plough'd 

The  sand, — or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 

'Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow*d,  90 

And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain : 

Yes  !    the  few  spirits, — who,  despite  of  deeds 

Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 

Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws. 

Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 

But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 

With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 

With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 

Cities  and  generations — fair  when  free — 

For,  Tyranny  1    there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  !         100 

III 
Glory  and  Empire !    once  upon  these  towers 

With  Freedom — godlike  Triad  !    how  ye  sate  1 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 

When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate 
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But  did  not  quench  her  spirit ;    in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp'd  :    the  feasted  monarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship;    even  her  crimes      no 
Were  of  the  softer  order — bom  of  Love. 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fattened  on  the  dead, 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread, 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled.   Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles;      lao 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe. 
And  call'd  the  '  kingdom '  of  a  conquering  foe. 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  ive  know — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles ! 

IV 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 

O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe; 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  'tis  but  for  a  time;  130 

For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown. 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.      One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
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Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 

Bequeathed — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 

And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 

Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 

As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand  140 

Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 

Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 

Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime. 

Above  the  far  Atlantic  ! — She  has  taught 

Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag. 

The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 

May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 

Rights  cheaply  eam'd  with  blood.     Still,  still   for  ever. 

Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river. 

That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep  150 

Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 

Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 

And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 

Three  paces,  and  then   faltering  :    better  be 

Where  the  extinguish'd  Spartans  still  are  free, 

In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylae, 

Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 

Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 

One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 

One  freeman  more,  America!    to  thee!  160 

Lord  Byron. 
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2S''  To  V^enke 

pvISHONOUR'D  hast  thou  been,  but  not  debased, 
*^  O  Venice  !    he  hastes  onward  who  will  bring 
The  girdle  that  enclosed  thy  virgin  waist, 
And  will  restore  to  thee  thy  bridal  ring. 

Venice !    on  earth  are  reptiles  who  lift  high 
The  crested  head,  both  venomous  and  strong 

Are  they;    and  many  by  their  fangs  shall  die. 
But  one  calm  watcher  crushes  them  ere  long. 

So  fare  whoever  twists  in  tortuous  ways, 

Strown  with  smooth  promises  and  broken  vows,      lo 
Who  values  drunken  shouts,  not  sober  praise. 

And  spurns  the  scanty  pittance  Truth  allows. 

W.  S.  Landor. 


26.        The  Invitation  to  the  Gondola 


I 


/^^OME  forth;    for  Night  is  falling, 
^^-^The  moon  hangs  round  and  red 
On  the  verge  of  the  violet  waters. 
Fronting  the  daylight  dead. 

Come  forth  ;    the  liquid  spaces 
Of  sea  and  of  sky  are  as  one, 

Where  outspread  angel  flame-wings 
Brood  o*er  the  buried  sun. 

Bells  call  to  bells  from  the  islands, 
And  far-off  mountains  rear 

Their  shadowy  crests  in  the  crystal 
Of  cloudless  atmosphere. 
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A  breeze  from  the  sea  is  wafted ; 

Lamp-litten  Venice  gleams 
With  her  towers  and  domes  uplifted 

Like  a  city  seen  in  dreams. 

Her  water-ways  are  atremble 

With  melody  far  and  wide, 
Borne  from  the  phantom  galleys 

That  o'er  the  darkness  glide. 

There  are  stars  in  heaven,  and  starry 
Are  the  wandering  lights  below: 

Come  forth !    for  the  Night  is  calling, 
Sea,  city,  and  sky  are  aglow ! 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

27.  The  Jews'  Cemetery 

Lido  of  Venice 
I 
A  TRACT  of  sand  swept  by  the  salt  sea  foam, 

"^^ Fringed  with  acacia  flowers,  and  billowy-deep 
In  meadow  grasses,  where  tall  jwppies  sleep. 
And  bees  athirst  for  wilding'  honey  come. 

How  many  a  bleeding  heart  has  found  its  home 
Under  these  hillocks  which  the  sea-mews  sweep ! 
Here  knelt  an  outcast  race  to  curse  and  weep. 
Age  after  age,  'neath  heaven's  unanswering  dome ! 

Sad  is  the  place,  and  solemn.     Grave  by  grave, 
Lost  in  the  dunes,  with  rank  weeds  overgrown, 
Pines  in  abandonment ;    as  though  unknown, 

Uncared  for,  lay  the  dead,  whose  records  pave 
This  path  neglected ;    each  forgotten  stone 
Wept  by  no  mourner  but  the  moaning  wave. 
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II 

While  thus  I  mused,  the  genius  of  the  spot 
Rose  in  my  soul,  rebuking  me,  and  said  : 
You  wrong  these  patient  and  heroic  dead, 
Whose  trust,  although   He  slew  them,  wavered  not  ! 

You  wrong  the  living  !     Israel  ne'er  forgot 

His  forefathers,  lapped  in  earth's  narrow  bed,  20 

Each  grave  is  known  and  named  and  numbered. 
You  misconceive  the  tranquil  tragic  lot 

Of  lives  so  fallen  on  sleep !    Secure  of  God, 
Merged  in  the  deathless  memory  of  their  race, 
These  wait.     And  if  your  callous  feet  have  trod 

Blank  tombs  that  to  the  bare  skies  turn  their  face, 
From  faith  here  prostrate  learn  to  kiss  the  rod, 
From  contrite  hope  here  learn  to  sue  for  grace  ! 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
28  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's 


/'^H  Galuppi,  Baldassaro,  this  is  very  sad  to  find  ! 
^-^I  can   hardly  misconceive   you ;    it  would  prove  me 

deaf  and  blind ; 
But    although    I   take    your    meaning,    'tis   with    such   a 

heavy  mind  ! 

II 
Here  you    come   with  your  old   music,    and  here's  all 

the  good  it  brings. 
What,  they  lived  once  thus  at  Venice  where  the  merchants 

were  the  kings, 
Where  Saint  Mark's  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed 

the  sea  with  rings  ? 
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III 
Ay,  because  the  sea  *s  the  street  there ;  and  'tis  arched 

by  .  .  .  what  you  call 
.  .  .  Shylock's  bridge   with   houses    on   it,  where   they 

kept  the  carnival : 
I  was  never  out  of  England — it  *s  as  if  I  saw  it  all. 

IV 

Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea  was 

warm  in  May  ?  lo 

Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever  to  mid-day. 

When   they  made  up  fresh   adventures  for  the  morrow, 

do  you  say? 

V 

Was  a  lady  such  a  lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips  so  red. 
On  her  neck  the  small   face  buoyant,   like  a  bell-flower 

on  its  bed, 
O'er  the  breast's  superb  abundance  where  a  man  might 

base  his  head  ? 

VI 

Well,   and   it  was  graceful  of  them — ^they'd  break  talk 

off  and  afford 
— She,   to  bite   her  mask's  black   velvet — he,  to  finger 

on  his  sword, 
While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas,  stately  at  the  clavichord? 

VII 

What  ?  Those  lesser  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  diminished, 
sigh  on  sigh. 

Told  them  something?    Those  suspensions,  those  solu- 
tions— '  Must  we  die  ? '  ao 

Those  commiserating  sevenths — '  Life    might  last !    we 
can  but  try  ! ' 
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'Were  you  happy?* — 'Yes.' — *  And  are  you  still  as 
happy  ? ' — '  Yes.     And  you  ?  * 

— 'Then,  more  kisses!' — 'Did  /  stop  them,  when  a 
million  seemed  so  few  ? ' 

Hark,  the  dominant's  persistence  till  it  must  be  an- 
swered to ! 

IX 

So  an  octave  struck  the  answer.     Oh,  they  praised  you, 

I  dare  say  ! 
*  Brave  Galuppi !    that  was  music  !  good  alike  at  grave 

and  gay  ! 
I  can  always  leave  off  talking  when  I  hear  a  master  play ! ' 


Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure,  till  in  due  time, 

one  by  one. 
Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds 

as  well  undone. 
Death  stepped  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never 

see  the  sun.  30 

XI 

But    when  I    sit   down    to    reason,    think  to  take   my 

stand  nor  swerve. 
While  I  triumph  o'er  a  secret  wrung  from  Nature's  close 

reserve, 
In  you  come  with   your  cold  music  till  I  creep    thro' 

every  nerve. 
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XII 

Yes,    you,    like    a    ghostly    cricket,    creaking    where    a 

house  was  burned : 
'  Dust  and   ashes,   dead   and   done  with,  Venice   spent 

what  Venice  earned. 
The  soul,  doubtless  is  immortal — where  a  soul  can    be 

discerned. 

XIII 

'  Yours  for  instance :    you   know   physics,   something  of 

geology. 
Mathematics  are  your  pastime  ;    souls  shall  rise  in  their 

degree ; 
Butterflies    may    dread    extinction, — you'll    not    die,    it 

cannot  be  ! 

XIV 

'  As  for  Venice  and  her  people,  merely  bom  to  bloom 
and  drop,  40 

Here  on  earth  they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth  and  folly 
were  the  crop  : 

What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing  had 
to  stop  ? ' 

XV 

'  Dust  and  ashes  !  *    So  you  creak  it,  and   I  want  the 

heart  to  scold. 
Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too — what's  become 

of  all  the  gold 
Used  to  hang  and    brush   their  bosoms  ?    I   feel   chilly 

and  grown  old. 

R.  Browning. 
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2p.       For  one  of  Gian  Bellini's  Little  Angels 

\K Y  task  it  is  to  stand  beneath  the  throne, 
'^''^■''To  stand  and  wait,  while  those  grave  presences, 
Prophet  and  priest  and  saint  and  seraph,  zone 
Our  Lady  with  the  Child  upon  her  knees  : 
They  from  mild  lips  receive  the  messages 
Of  peace  and  love,  from  whence  to  men  below 
They  shower  soft-falling  like  pure  flakes  of  snow. 

I  meanwhile  wait ;    and  very  mute  must  be 
My  music,  lest  I  break  the  golden  trance 

Of  bliss  celestial,  or  with  childish  glee  lo 

Trouble  the  fount  of  divine  utterance. 
Yet  when  those  lips  are  tired  of  speech,  perchance 

It  may  be  that  the  royal  Babe  will  lie 

And  slumber  to  my  whispered  lullaby  : 

Then  all  those  mighty  brows  will  rest,  and  peace 
Descend  like  dew  on  that  high  company. 

Therefore  I  stand  and  wait,  but  do  not  cease 
To  clasp  my  lute,  that  silver  melody, 
When  our  dear  Lady  bends  her  smile  on  me, 

Forth  from  my  throat  and  from  these  thrilling  strings  20 

Dove-like  may  soar  and  spread  ethereal  wings. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
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SO.    Two  Angeis.,  playing  on  Instruments 

BY    GIOVANNI    BELLINI 

YW'E  and  the  little  cheerful  goldfinch, 
Perched  above  that  blessed  seat, — 
He  above  and  we  below, — 
We  with  voices  and  sweet  viols, 
He  with  chirping  voice  alone — 
Glorify  the  happy  Mother, 
Glorify  the  holy  Child. 
Now  that  our  great  heavenly  Master 
Has  put  on  this  wondrous  semblance 
Of  a  humble  mortal  infant, 
We,  the  Angels  of  His  presence. 
Are  become  as  simple  children, 
And  beside  Him  watch,  admiring 
All  His  innocence  and  beauty. 
Lulling  Him  to  downy  slumbers 
With  remembrances  of  Heaven. 

R.    M.    MiLNES. 

i/.      The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness 

A  picture  by  Tintoretto  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco. 

IV^ONOTONOUSLY  grey,  the  skies 
iTl  Westward  with  hues  of  rose  are  barred  : 
Beneath,  the  desert  landscape  lies 

Embrowned  with  crusted  scurf  and  shard 
Of  salt-flakes,  flinty  like  the  hard 
Heart  of  a  man  long  dead  to  good, 
Who  festers  in  his  solitude. 
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No  life,  where  life  hath  been;    for  foul 
And  ragged  on  the  roof  the  thatch 

Still  hangs  in  tatters,    like  the  cowl  lo 

That  hoods  a  skull;    the  rusty  latch 
Creaks  on  the  door ;    and  many  a  patch, 

Leprous  upon  the  walls  within. 

Perpetuates  the  slime  of  sin. 


But  who  are  these?   No  lords,  I  ween. 
Of  this  loathed  place.     How  like  a  god, 

With  kingly  eyes  and  brows  serene. 
Is  He,  whose  bleeding  feet  unshod 
The  ghastly  wilderness  have  trod; 

How  tranquilly  upon  the  stone  20 

That  squares  the  porch.  He  makes  His  throne. 

Before  Him  kneels  a  suppliant,  lifts 

Strong  arms — yet  not  with  hands  that  pray, 

Or  adoration,  or  with  gifts : 

Woman  or  man  ?    Who  knows  ?    The  grey 
Serge  from  the  navel  falls  away. 

Leaving  all  bare — breast,  throat,  and  arms 

Snowy  with  snake-enwoven  charms. 

The  forehead  pleads  not,  but  commands ; 

The  Bacchic  bosom  heaves  with  pride  :  30 

Above  the  elbow,  bright  as  brands, 
Armlets,  embossed,  on  either  side. 
Enhance  the  lustre  that  they  hide — 

The  dazzling  skin,  the  flesh  that  burns 

Like  fire  in  alabaster  urns. 
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Upraised  in  those  broad  palms  are  stones, 
Torn  from  the  pavement,  cold  and  dead, 

Thrust  forth  in  scorn  to  match  the  tones 
From  lips  voluptuously  red 
Hissing:  *0  God!   make  these  stones  bread!  *  40 

He  answers  from  His  barren   throne: 

'  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.' 

J.  A.  SVMOXDS. 


32.  To  Silvio  Pellico 

'T'HERE  are  who  climb  the  mountain's  heathery  side, 
Or,  in  life's  vernal  strength  triumphant,  urge 

The  bark's  fleet  rushing  through  the  crested  surge, 
Or  spur  the  courser's  fiery  race  of  pride 
Over  the  green  savannahs,  gleaming  wide 

By  some  vast  lake  ;    yet  thus  on  foaming  sea. 

Or  chainless  wild,  reign  far  less  nobly  free 
Than  thou,  in  that  lone  dungeon,   glorified 
By  thy  brave  suffering.     Thou  from  its  dark  cell 

Fierce  thought  and  baleful  passion  didst  exclude,         10 

Filling  the  dedicated  solitude, 

With  God  ;   and  where  His  Spirit  deigns  to  dwell, 

Though  the  worn  frame  in  fetters  withering  lie. 

There,  throned  in  peace  divine,  is  Liberty. 

F.  D.  Hemaxs. 
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35.  To  Silvio  Pel  I i  CO 

On  reading  the  Account  of  his  Imprisonment 

A  H  !    who  may  guess  who  yet  was   never  tried, 
"^^•How  fearful  the  temptation  to  reply 
With  wrong  for  wrong,  yea  fiercely  to  defy 
In  spirit,  even  when  action  is  denied  ? 
Therefore  praise  waits  on  thee,  not  drawn  aside 
By  this  strong  lure  of  hell — on  thee,  whose  eye 
Being  formed  for  love,  could  everywhere  descry 
Love,  or  some  workings  unto  love  allied. 
And  benediction  on  the  grace  that  dealt 
So  with  thy  soul — and  prayer,  more  earnest  prayer, 
Intenser  longing  than  before  we  felt 
For  all  that  in  dark  places  lying  are. 
For  captives  in  strange  lands,  for  them  who  pine 
In  depth  of  dungeon,  or  in  sunless  mine. 
II 
Songs  of  deliverance  compassed  thee  about, 
Long  ere  thy  prison  doors  were  backward  flung  : 
When  first  thy  heart  to  gentle   thoughts  was   strung, 
A  song  arose  in  heaven,  an  angel   shout 
For  one  delivered  from  the  hideous  rout. 
Who  with  defiance  and  fierce  mutual  hate 
Do  each  the  other's  griefs  exasperate. 
Thou,  loving,  from  thy  grief  hadst  taken  out 
Its  worst — for  who  is  captive  or  a  slave 
But  he,   who  from  that  dungeon  and  foul  grave. 
His  own  dark  soul,  refuses  to  come  forth 
Into  the  light  and  liberty  above  ? 
Or  whom  may  we  call  wretched  on  this  earth 
Save  only  him  who  has  left  off  to  love  ? 

R.  C.  Trench. 
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34.  Mourn  not  for  Fenice 

1V4"0URN  not  for  Venice — let  her  rest 
-*•"''■  In  ruin,  'mong  those  States  unblest, 
Beneath  whose  gilded  hoofs  of  pride, 
Where'er  they  trampled,   Freedom  died. 
No — let  us  keep  our  tears  for  them, 

Where'er  they  pine,   whose  fall  hath  been 
Not  from  a  blood-stain'd  diadem. 

Like  that  which  deck'd  this  ocean-queen, 
But  from  high  daring  in  the  cause 

Of  human  Rights — the  only  good 
And  blessed  strife,  in  which  man  draws 

His  mighty  sword  on  land  or  flood. 

Mourn  not  for  Venice ;   though  her  fall 

Be  awful,  as  if  Ocean's  wave 
Swept  o*er  her,  she  deserves  it  all. 

And  Justice  triumphs  o'er  her  grave. 
Thus  perish  ev'ry  King  and  State, 

That  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran, 
Strong  but  in  ill,  and  only  great 

By  outrage  against  God  and  man. 

True,  her  high  spirit  is  at  rest 

And  all  those  days  of  glory  gone. 
When  the  world's  waters,  east  and  west. 

Beneath  her  white- wing'd  commerce  shone 
When,  with  her  countless  barks  she  went 

To  meet  the  Orient  Empire's  might, 
And  her  Giustinianis  sent 

Their  hundred  heroes  to  that  fight. 

Vanished  are  all  her  pomps,  'tis  true. 
But  mourn  them  not — for  vanish'd  too, 
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(Thanks  to  that  Po\v*r,   who,   soon  or  late, 
Hurls  to  the  dust  the  guilty  Great,) 
Are  all  the  outrage,  falsehood,   fraud. 

The  chains,  the  rapine,  and  the  blood, 
That  fiird  each  spot,  at  home,  abroad, 

Where  the  Republic's  standard  stood. 
Desolate  Venice  !    when  I  track 
Thy  haughty  course  through  cent'ries  back; 
Thy  ruthless  pow'r,  obey'd  but  curst — 

The  stern  machinery  of  thy  State,  40 

Which  hatred  would,  like  steam,  have  burst 

Had  stronger  fear  not  chill'd  ev'n   hate; — 
Thy  perfidy,  still  worse  than   aught 
Thy  own  unblushing  Sarpi  taught; — 
Thy  friendship,  which,  o*er  all  beneath 
Its  shadow,  rain'd  down  dews  of  death; — 
Thy  Oligarchy's  Book  of  Gold, 

Closed  against  humble  Virtue's  name, 
But  open'd  wide  for  slaves  who  sold 

Their  native  land  to  thee  and  shame; —  50 

Thy  all-pervading  host  of  spies. 

Watching  o'er  ev'ry  glance  and  breath. 
Till  men  look'd  in  each   other's  eyes, 

To  read  their  chance  of  life  or  death ; — 
Thy  laws,  that  made  a  mart  of  blood, 

And  legalized  the  assassin's  knife; — 
Thy  sunless  cells  beneath  the  flood, 

And  racks,  and  Leads,  that  burnt  out  life ; — 
When  I  review  all  this,  and  see 
The  doom  that  now  hath  fall'n  on  thee  ;  60 

Thy  nobles,  tow'ring  once  so  proud. 
Themselves,  beneath  the  yoke  now  bow'd, — 
A  yoke,  by  no  one  grace  redeem'd, 
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Such  as,  of  old,  around  thee  beam'd. 

But  mean  and  base  as  e'er  yet  gall'd, 

Earth's  tyrants,  when,  themselves,  enthrall'd, — 

I  feel  the  moral  vengeance  sweet, 

And,  smiling  o'er  the  wreck,  repeat : 

'Thus  perish  ev'ry  King  and  State, 

That  tread  the  steps  which  Venice  trod,  70 

Strong  but  in  ill,  and  only  great 

By  outrage  against  man  and  God !  ' 

T.  Moore. 
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5)-.    Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills 

ANY  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery. 

Or  the  mariner,  worn   and  wan, 

Never  thus  could  wander  on 

Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day. 

Drifting  on  his  dreary  way, 

With  the  solid  darkness  black 

Closing  round  his  vessel's  track ; 

Whilst  above  the  sunless  sky. 

Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily,  10 

And  behind  the  temj)est  fleet 

Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet, 

Riving  sail,  and  cord,    and  plank 

Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 

Death  from  the  o'er-brimming  deep; 

And  sinks  down,  down,   like  that  sleep 

Where  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 

Weltering  through  eternity  ; 

And  the  dim,  low  line  before 

Of  a  dark  and  distant  shoic  so 
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Still  recedes,  as  ever  still 

IjOnging  with  divided  will, 

But  no  power  to  seek  or  shun. 

He  is  ever  drifted  on 

O'er  the  unreposing  wave 

To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 

What,  if  there  no  friends  will  greet; 

What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 

His  with  love's  impatient  beat ; 

Wander  wheresoever  he  may,  30 

Can  he  dream  before  that  day 

To  find  refuge  from  distress 

In  friendship's  smile,  in  love's  caress  ? 

Then  'twill  wreak  him  little  woe 

Whether  such  there  be  or  no  : 

Senseless  is  the  breast,  and  cold. 

Which  relenting  love  would  fold  ; 

Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 

Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fill ; 

Every  little  living  nerve  40 

That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 

Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow, 

Are  like  the   sapless  leaflets  now 

Frozen  upon  December's  bough. 

On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 

Which  tempests  shake  eternally. 

As  once  the  wretch  lay  there  to  sleep, 

Lies  a  solitary  heap. 

One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  bones, 

On  the  margin  of  the  stones,  50 

Where  a  few  grey  rushes  stand, 

Boundaries  of  the  sea  and  land  : 
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Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 

By  the  sea-mews,  as  they  sail 

O'er  the  billows  of  the  gale ; 

Or  the  whirlwind  up  and  down 

Howling,  like  a  slaughtered  town, 

When  a  king  in   glory  rides 

Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides : 

Those  unburied  bones  around  60 

There  is  many  a  mournful  sound ; 

There  is  no  lament  for  him, 

Like  a  sunless  vapour,  dim, 

Who  once  clothed  with  life  and  thought 

What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not. 

Aye,  many  flowering  islands  lie 
In  the  waters  of  wide  Agony  : 
To  such  a  one  this   morn  was  led. 
My  bark  by  soft  winds  piloted  : 
*Mid  the  mountains  Euganean  70 

I  stood  listening  to  the  paean. 
With  which  the  legioncd  rooks  did  hail 
The  sun's  uprise  majestical ; 
Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar. 
Thro'  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 
Like  grey  shades,  till  the  eastern  heaven 
Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 
Flecked  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 
In  the  unfathomable  sky. 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain,  80 

Starred  with  drops  of  golden  rain. 
Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods, 
As  in  silent  multitudes 
On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 
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Thro'  the  broken  mist   they  sail, 
And  the  vapours  cloven  and  gleaming 
Follow  down  the  dark  steep  streaming, 
Till  all  is  bright,  and  clear,  and  still, 
Round  the  solitary  hill. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea  90 

The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 

Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air. 

Islanded  by  cities  fair ; 

Underneath  day's  azure  eyes 

Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies, 

A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 

Amphitrite's  destined  halls. 

Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 

With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 

Lo  !     the  sun  upsprings  behind,  100 

Broad,  red,  radiant,  half  reclined 

On  the  level  quivering  line 

Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 

And  before  that  chasm  of  light. 

As  within  a  furnace  bright, 

Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire. 

Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire. 

Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 

From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 

To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies:  no 

As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 

From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise. 

As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 

Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City,  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 
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Now  is  come  a  darker  day, 

And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey. 

If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 

Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier.  i«o 

A  less  drear  min  then  than  now, 

With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 

Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 

From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 

Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 

Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew, 

O'er  thine  isles  depopulate, 

And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state, 

Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 

With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown  130 

Like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own. 

Topples  o'er  the  abandoned  sea 

As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 

The  fisher  on  his  watery  way, 

Wandering  at  the  close  of  day. 

Will  spread  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 

Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore, 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  slcej) 

Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep, 

Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death  140 

O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behold 
Quivering  through  aerial  gold. 
As  I  now  behold  them  here, 
Would  imagine  not  they  were 
Sepulchres,  where  human  forms. 
Like  pollution-nourished  worms. 
To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling, 
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Murdered,  and  now  mouldering : 

But  if  Freedom  should  awake  150 

In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 

From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 

All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold, 

Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 

Chained  like  thee,  ingloriously, 

Thou  and  all  thy  sister  band 

Might  adorn  this  sunny  land. 

Twining  memories  of  old  time 

With  new  virtues  more  sublime  ; 

If  not,  perish  thou  and   they,  160 

Clouds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 

By  her  sun  consumed  away  ; 

Earth  can  spare  ye :  while  like  flowers, 

In  the  waste  of  years  and  hours. 

From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 

With  more  kindly  blossoming. 

Perish — let  there  only  be, 

Floating  o'er  thy  hearthless  sea. 

As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 

Clothes  the  world  immortally,  170 

One  remembrance,  more  sublime 

Than  the  tattered  pall  of  time, 

Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  wan  ; — 

That  a  tempest-cleaving  Swan 

Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 

Driven  from  his  ancestral  streams 

By  the  might  of  evil  dreams. 

Found  a  nest  in  thee  ;  and  Ocean 

Welcomed  him  with  such  emotion 

That  its  joy  grew  his,   and  sprung  180 

From  his  lips  like  music  flung 
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O'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit 

Chastening  terror : — what  though  yet 

Poesy's  unfaiHng  River, 

Which  through  Albion  winds  for  ever 

Lashing  with  melodious  wave 

Many  a  sacred  Poet's  grave, 

Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled  ? 

What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 

Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay  190 

Aught  thine  own  ?    oh,    rather   say. 

Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foul 

Overcloud  a  sunlike  soul  ? 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 

Round  Scamander's  wasting  springs; 

As  divinest  Shakespeare's  might 

Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light 

Like  omniscient  power  which   he 

Imaged  'mid  mortality ; 

As  the  love  from  Petrarch's  urn,  )00 

Yet  among  yon  hills  doth  burn, 

A  quenchless  lamp  by  which  the  heart 

Sees  things  unearthly  ; — so  tliou  art 

Mighty  spirit — so  shall  be 

The  City  that  did  refuge  thee. 

Lo,  the  sun  floats  up  the  sky 
Like  thought-winged  Liberty, 
Till  the  universal    light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height ; 
From  the  sea  a  mist  has  spread,  a  10 

And  the  beams  of  mom  lie  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now. 
Like  its  glory  long  ago. 
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By  the  skirts  of  that  grey  cloud 

Many-domed  Padua  proud 

Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 

'Mid  the  harvest-shining  plain. 

Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 

In  the  garner  of  his  foe, 

And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow  aao 

With  the  purple  vintage  strain, 

Heaped  upon  the  creaking  wain, 

That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill 

Drunken  sleep  with   savage  will ; 

And  the  sickle  to  the  sword 

Lies  unchanged,  though   many  a  lord. 

Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poison, 

Overgrows  this  region's  foison. 

Sheaves  of  whom   are  ripe  to  come 

To  destruction's  harvest-home  :  230 

Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow, 

Force  from  force  must  ever  flow. 

Or  worse ;    but  'tis  a  bitter  woe 

That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 

The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge. 

Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 

Those  mute  guests  at  festivals. 

Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 

Played  at  dice  for  Ezzelin, 

Till  Death  cried,   '  I  win,   I  win  !  '  240 

And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager, 

But  Death  promised  to  assuage  her, 

That  he   would  petition  for 

Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 

When  the  destined  years  were  o'er, 
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Over  all  between  the  Po 

And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow. 

Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 

Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can, 

And  since  that  time,  aye,  long  before,  ^50 

Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to   shore, 

That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 

Tyrants  as  the  sun  the   swallow, 

As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 

And  as  changes   follow   Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning, 

Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning  ; 

Like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 

Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day, 

It  gleams  betrayed  and  to  betray  :  .^''lO 

Once  remotest  nations  came 

To  adore  that  sacred  flame. 

When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 

On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth  : 

Now  new  fires  from  antique  light 

Spring  beneath  the  wide  world's  might ; 

But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee. 

Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  woodman  quells. 

In  the  depth  of  piny  dells,  270 

One  light  flame  among  the  brakes, 

While  the  boundless  forest  shakes. 

And  its  mighty  ti-unks  are  torn 

By  the  fire  thus  lowly  born : 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead, 

He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 

Howling  through  the  darkened  sky 
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With  a  myriad  tongues  victoriously, 

And  sinks  down  in  fear :    so  thou, 

O  Tyranny,  beholdest   now  280 

Light  around  thee,  and  thou  hearest 

The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest: 

Grovel  on  the  earth :  aye,  hide 

In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride  ! 

Noon  descends  around  me  now : 

'Tis  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow, 

When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 

Like  a  vaporous  amethyst, 

Or  an  air-dissolvM  star 

Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  far  290 

From  the  curved  horizon's  bound 

To  the  point  of  heaven's  profound, 

Fills  the  overflowing  sky  ; 

And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 

Underneath,  the  leaves  unsodden 

Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 

With  his  morning-winged  feet. 

Whose  bright  point  is  gleaming  yet ; 

And  the  red  and  golden  vines. 

Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines  300 

The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness. 

The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less, 

Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 

In  the  windless  air  ;    the  flower 

Glimmering  at  my  feet ;    the  line 

Of  the  olive-sandalled  Apennine 

In  the  south  dimly  islanded ; 

And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are   spread 

High  between  the  clouds  and  sun; 
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And  of  living  things  each  one;  310 

And  my  spirit  which  so  long 

Darkened  this  swift  stream  of  song, 

Interpenetrated  lie 

By  the  glory  of  the  sky  : 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony. 

Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all 

Which  from  heaven  like  dew  doth  fall, 

Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 

Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon  320 

Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon, 

Leading  the  infantine  moon. 

And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 

Almost  seems  to  minister 

Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 

From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs  : 

And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  morn, 

Which  like  winged  winds  had  borne 

To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 

'Mid  remembered  agonies,  33° 

The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being, 

Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing. 

And  its  ancient  pilot,  Pain, 

Sits  beside  the  helm  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 
In  the  sea  of  life  and   agony: 
Other  spirits  float  and  flee 
O'er  that  gulph  :   even  now,  perhaps. 
On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 
With  folded  wings  they  waiting  sit  340 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 
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To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove, 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love. 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built. 

Free  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt. 

In  a  dell  'mid  lawny  hills, 

Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills. 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round. 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine  350 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine  : 

We  may  live  so  happy  there. 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  healing  paradise 

The  polluting  multitude ; 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

By  that  clime  divine  and  calm, 

And  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  uplifted  soul,  and  leaves  360 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves  ; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whisperings  musical 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies  ; 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood  : 

They,  not  it,  would  change;    and  soon  370 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain. 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
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S6.  The  Italian  in  England 

'  I  *HAT  second  time  they  hunted  me 

*  From  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  sea, 
And  Austria,  hounding  far  and  wide 
Her  blood-hounds  thro'  the  country-side, 
Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  trace, — 
I  made  six  days  a  hiding-place 
Of  that  dry  green  old  aqueduct 
Where  I  and  Charles,  when  boys,   have  plucked 
The  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above, 
Bright  creeping  thro*  the  moss  they  love : 
— How  long  it  seems  since  Charles  was  lost ! 
Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 
The  country  in  my  very  sight; 
And  when  the  peril  ceased  at  night, 
The  sky  broke  out  in  red  dismay 
With  signal  fires;  well,  there  I  lay 
Close  covered  o'er  in  my  recess, 
Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress, 
Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend. 
And  Charles's  miserable  end. 
And  much  beside,  two  days ;  the  third 
Hunger  o'ercame  me  when  I  heard 
The  peasants  from  the  village  go 
To  work  among  the  maize ;  you  know. 
With  us  in  Lombardy,  they  bring 
Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string 
With  little  bells  that  cheer  their  task, 
And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask 
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To  keep  the  sun's  heat  from  the  wine ; 

These  I  let  pass  in  jingHng  line,  30 

And,  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew, 

The  peasants  from  the  village,  too ; 

For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 

Their  wives  and  sisters  in  a  group 

To  help,   I  knew.     When  these  had  passed, 

I  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  last. 

Taking  the  chance :   she  did  not  start. 

Much  less  cry  out,  but  stooped  apart. 

One  instant  rapidly  glanced  round. 

And  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground.  40 

A  wild  bush  grows  and  hides  my  crypt ; 

She  picked  my  glove  up  while  she  stripped 

A  branch  off,  then  rejoined  the  rest 

With  that;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast. 

Then  I  drew  breath ;  they  disappeared : 

It  was  for  Italy  I  feared. 


Exactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown. 
Meanwhile  came  many  thoughts  :  on  me 
Rested  the  hopes  of  Italy.  50 

I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 
Which,  when  'twas  told  her,  could  not  fail 
Persuade  a  peasant  of  its  truth ; 
I  meant  to  call  a  freak  of  youth 
This  hiding,  and  give  hopes  of  pay, 
And  no  temptation  to  betray. 
But  when  I  saw  that  woman's  face. 
Its  calm  simplicity  of  grace, 
Our  Italy's  own  attitude 

In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood,  60 
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Planting  each  naked  foot  so  firm. 

To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm — 

At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said  : 

'  I  am  that  man  upon  whose  head 

They  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate 

The  Austrians  over  us :  the  State 

Will  give  you  gold — oh,  gold  so  much  ! 

If  you  betray  me  to  their  clutch, 

And  be  your  death,  for  aught  I  know. 

If  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe.  70 

Now,  you  must  bring  me  food  and  drink, 

And  also  paper,  pen  and  ink, 

And  carry  safe  what  I  shall  write 

To  Padua,  which  you'll  reach  at  night 

Before  the  duomo  shuts  ;  go  in, 

And  wait  till  Tcnebrae  begin  ; 

Walk  to  the  third  confessional, 

Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall, 

And  kneeling  whisper:   Whence  comes  peace  .' 

Say  it  a  second  time,  then  cease ;  80 

And  if  the  voice  inside  returns: 

From   Christ  and  Freedom  ;  ivhat  concerns 

The  cause  of  Peace  ? — for  answer,   slip 

My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip  ; 

Then  come  back  happy  we  have  done 

Our  mother  service  —  I,  her  son, 

As  you  the  daughter  of  our  land  !  ' 

Three  mornings  more,  she  took  her  stand 
In  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes  : 
I  was  no  surer  of  sun-rise  90 

Than  of  her  coming.     We  conferred 
Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 
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She  had  a  lover — stout  and  tall, 

She  said — then  let  her  eyelids  fall, 

*  He  could  do  much  ' — as  if  some  doubt 

Entered  her  heart, — then,  passing  out, 

'She  could  not  speak  for  others,  who 

Had  other  thoughts  ;  herself  she  knew  : ' 

And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 

After  four  days,  the  scouts  pursued  loo 

Another  path ;  at  last  arrived 

The  help  my  Paduan  friends  contrived 

To  furnish  me :  she  brought  the  news. 

For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 

But  kiss  her  hand,  and  lay  my  own 

Upon  her  head — '  This  faith  was  shown 

To  Italy,  our  mother;  she 

Uses  my  hand  and  blesses  thee.' 

She  followed  down  to  the  sea-shore; 

I  left  and  never  saw  her  more.  no 

How  very  long  since  I  have  thought 
Concerning — much  less  wished  for — aught 
Beside  the  good  of  Italy, 
For  which  I  live  and  mean  to  die! 
I  never  was  in  love;  and  since 
Charles  proved  false,  what  shall  now  convince 
My  inmost  heart  I  have  a  friend  ? 
However,  if  I  wished  to  spend 
Real  wishes  on  myself — say,  three — 
I  know  at  least  what  one  should  be.  120 

I  would  grasp  Metternich  until 
I  felt  his  wet  red  throat  distil 
In  blood  thro'  these  two  hands.     And  next, 
— Nor  much  for  that  am  I  perplexed — 
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Charles,  perjured  traitor,  for  his  part, 
Should  die  of  a  slow  broken  heart 
Under  his  new  employers.      Last 
— Ah,  there,  what  should  I  wish  ?  For  fast 
Do  I  grow  old  and  out  of  strength. 
If  I  resolved  to  seek  at  length  130 

My  father's  house  again,   how  scared 
They  all  would  look,  and  unprepared  ! 
My  brothers  live  in  Austria's  pay 
— Disowned  me  long  ago,   men  say : 
And  all  my  early  mates  who  used 
To  praise  me  so — perhaps  induced 
More  than  one  early  step  of  mine — 
Are  turning  wise :  while  some  opine 
'  Freedom  grows  license  *,  some  suspect 
'  Haste  breeds  delay  *,  and  recollect  140 

They  always  said,  such  premature 
Beginnings  never  could  endure ! 
80,   with  a  sullen   '  Ail's  for  best ', 
The  land  seems  settling  to  its  rest. 
I  think  then,   I  should  wish  to  stand 
This  evening  in  that  dear,  lost  land. 
Over  the  sea  the  thousand  miles. 
And  know  if  yet  that  woman  smiles 
With  the  calm  smile;   some  little  farm 
She  lives  in  there,  no  doubt:  what  harm  ifo 

If  I  sat  on  the  door-side  bench, 
And,  while  her  spindle  made  a  trench 
Fantastically  in  the  dust. 
Inquired  of  all  her  fortunes — ^just 
Her  children's  ages  and  their  names. 
And  what  may  be  the  husband's  aims 
For  each  of  them.     I'd  talk  this  out, 
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And  sit  there,   for  an  hour  about, 

Then  kiss  her  hand  once  more,  and  lay 

Mine  on  her  head,  and  go  my  way.  i6o 

So  much  for  idle  wishing — how 
It  steals  the  time!   To  business  now. 

R.  Browning. 


37.  Stanzas  to  the  Po 

D  IVER,  that  roUest  by  the  ancient  walls, 
^^Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls, 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee. 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed! 

What  do  I  say — a  mirror  of  my  heart? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong?     ic 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them, — not  for  ever  ; 

Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river ! 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away : 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again. 
Borne  on  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move ; 

Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main. 

And  I — to  loving  one  I  should  not  love.  2c 
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The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her   native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,   when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  summer's  heat. 

She  will  look  on  thee — I  have  look'd  on  thee, 

Full  of  that  thought :  and  from  that  moment,  ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see. 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her; 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream. 

Yes  !   they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now  ;       30 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream, 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow  ! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more ; 

Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ? 
Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 

I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark  blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,   nor  space  of  earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot, 

As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth.  40 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land, 

Born  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann'd 

By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian ;  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be. 

In  spite  of  tortures  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A   slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 
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'Tis  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young — 

Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved ;  50 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung. 

And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved. 

Lord  Byron. 


ji*.  The  Lament  of  Tasso 


T  ONG  years  !  — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear, 
■'^And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  song — 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,   and  wrong ; 
Imputed  madness,   prison'd  solitude, 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood, 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;    and  the  abhorred  grate. 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain. 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ;  10 

And  bare,  at  once,  Captivity  display'd 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never  open'd  gate. 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day. 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey. 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — my  grave. 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair;  20 

For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony. 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall, 
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And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  revell'd  among  men  and  things  divine, 

And  pourM  my  spirit  over  Palestine 

In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven, 

For  He  has  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven,  30 

I   have  employ'd  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored. 


But  this  is  o*er — my  pleasant  task  is  done: — 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years ! 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 
Know  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation  !    my  soul's  child ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 
And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight :  40 

And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now  ? 
For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how  ? 
I   know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 
I  have  not  sunk,   for  I  had  no  remorse. 
Nor  cause  for  such:    they  call'd  me  mad — and  why? 
Oh  Leonora!     wilt  not  thou  reply? 
I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart  50 

To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art : 
But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind  ; 
I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 
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That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind  : 

But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 

Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away, 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;    'tis  their  fate         60 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 

And  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

Ill 
Above  me,  hark  !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 
And  hark  !   the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 
And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy  ! 
There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul, 
Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'erlabour'd  mind,    70 
And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 
With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 
With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 
'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have  pass'd: 
'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close: 
So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV 

I  have  been  patient — let  me  be  so  yet ; 

I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget. 

But  it  revives — oh  !    would  it  were  my  lot  80 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot !  — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 

In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 
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Nor  words  a  language,  nor  even  men  mankind  ; 

Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods,       90 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed,  his  neighbour's  call — 

None  !    save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 

Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 

I'ccl   I   not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  ? 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 

Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 

Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career. 

Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear  ? 

Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again,  '  100 

And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  stifled  groan. 

The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress 

Which  undermines  our  stoical  success  ? 

No! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 

Have  pardon'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 

Yes,   Sister  of  my  Sovereign  !    for  thy  sake 

I   weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast. 

It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest : 

Thy  brother  hates — but  I  can  not  detest ; 

Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake.  110 


1  .ook  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part. 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart, 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
I'lncompass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
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Till   struck — forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart  ! 

And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 

The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 

And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 

Flit  by  me:    they  are  gone — I  am  the  same.        120 

And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 

I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 

A  Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard : 

I  told  it  not,   I  breathed  it  not;    it  was 

Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward: 

And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas. 

Were  punished  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 

And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 

Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 

Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  and  around  130 

Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground; 

Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 

Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array'd 

Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd — 

Oh !    not  dismay'd — but  awed,  like  One  above  : 

And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 

A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass; 

I  know  not  how — thy  genius  master'd  mine, 

My  star  stood  still  before  thee ;    if  it  were 

Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design,  140 

That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear; 

But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 

Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me — but  for  thee. 

The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 

Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight;    and  for  the  rest. 

Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 

And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast. 

And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain. 
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VI 

It  is  no  marvel — from  ray  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade      150 

And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth  ; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 

Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 

Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours. 

Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering;    and  the  Wise 

Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 

Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 

And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe,  160 

And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow. 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep, 

But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 

Return 'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 

The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 

And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 

With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain  ; 

And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 

But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 

I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee,   170 

And  then  I  lost  my  being,  all  to  be 

Absorbed  in  thine — the  world  was  j)ass*d  away — 

Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  ! 

VII 

1  loved  all  Solitude,  but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,   remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant  :    had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
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My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave. 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  ?  1 80 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore : 
The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  here, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye, 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky  : 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline, 

But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay  ; — I  see  190 

Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 

And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 

With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 

The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 

But  much  to  One,   who  long  hath  suffer'd  so. 

Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 

And  all  that  may  be  borne  or  can  debase. 

I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 

But  spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them,  all  Earth 

Abandons,  Heaven  forgets  me:    in  the  dearth       200 

Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can, 

It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  and  prevail 

Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 

Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 

Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ? — because  I  loved  ? 

Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 

Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o'er  : 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 
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My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flashM     aio 
In  mockery  through  them  : — If  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  word — 'tis  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 
Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No — it  shall  be  immortal ! — and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell,  220 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 
While  thou,  Ferrara !    when  no  longer  dwell, 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down. 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearth  less  halls. 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thy  only  crown — 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown, 
While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls  ! 
And  thou,   Leonora  ! — thou — who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love — who  blush'd  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear,  230 
Go  !   tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 
A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me — 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss — 
Adores  thee  still ;    and  add — that  when  the  towcr^- 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel  are  forgot. 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose. 
This — this — shall  be  a  consecrated  spot !  240 

But  Thou — when  all  that  Birth  and   Beauty  throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 
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One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 
Yes,  Leonora!    it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever — but  too  late! 

Lord  Byron. 

39-  Song  for  Tasso 

I 
T   LOVED — alas!    our  life  is  love; 
*^  But  when  we  cease  to  breathe  and  move 
I  do  suppose  love  ceases  too. 
I  thought,  but  not  as  now  I  do, 
Keen  thoughts  of  bright  and  linked  lore, 
Of  all  that  men  had  thought  before. 
And  all  that  nature  shows,  and  more. 

II 
And  still  I  love  and  still  I  think. 
But  strangely,  for  my  heart  can  drink 
The  dregs  of  such  despair,  and  live. 
And  love; 

And  if  I  think,  my  thoughts  come  fast, 
I  mix  the  present  with  the  past, 
And  each  seems  uglier  than  the  last. 

Ill 
Sometimes  I  see  before  me  flee 
A  silver  spirit's  form,  like  thee, 
O  Leonora !    and  I  sit 
Still  watching  it. 

Till  by  the  grated  casement's  ledge 
It  fades,  with  such  a  sigh,  as  sedge 
Breathes  o*er  the  breezy  streamlet's  edge. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
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40.  Olympta  Morata 

Written  after  visiting  her  grave  at  Heidelberg 

A     TOMBSTONE  in  a  foreign  land  cries  out, 
'**0  Italy!    against  thee:    She  whose  death 
This  stone  commemorates  with  no  common  praise, 
By  birth  was  thine:    but  being  vowed  to  Truth, 
The  blood-stain'd  hand  that  lurks  beneath  thine  alb 
Was  raised  to  strike  ;    and  lest  one  crime  the  more 
Should  stand  in  thine  account  to  heaven,  she  fled. 
Then  hither  came  she,  young  but  erudite. 
With  ardour  flush'd,  but  with  old  wisdom  stored 
(Which  spake  no  tongue  she  knew  not),  apt  to  learn       ro 
And  eloquent  to  teach, — and,  welcomed  here, 
Gave  the  brief  beauty  of  her  innocent  life 
An  alien  race  to  illustrate ;    and  here 
Dying  in  youth  (the  beauty  of  her  death 
Sealing  her  life's  repute),  her  ashes  gave 
An  honour  to  the  land  that  honoured  her. 

— Jenisalem  !    Jerusalem  !    which  killest 
The  Prophets  I    if  thy  house  be  desolate, 
Those  temples  too  are  desolate  and  that  land 
Where  Truth's  pure  votaries  may  not  leave  their  dust,    ao 

H.  Taylor. 

4/.  My  Last  !Duchess 

Ferrara 

'T'HAT's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
*-  Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.     I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now  :    Fri  Pandolf  s  hands 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 
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Will  *t  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her  ?    I  said 

'  Fr^  Pandolf '  by  design,  for  never  read 

Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance, 

The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 

But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 

The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I)  lo 

And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst, 

How  such  a  glance  came  there;    so  not  the  first 

Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.     Sir,  'twas  not 

Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that  spot 

Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek :   perhaps 

Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say  'Her  mantle  laps 

Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,'  or  '  Paint 

Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 

Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat : '    such  stuff 

Was  courtesy,   she  thought,  and  cause  enough  20 

For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.     She  had 

A  heart — how  shall  I  say  ? — too  soon  made  glad, 

Too  easily  impressed;    she  liked  whate'er 

She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  'twas  all  one  !    My  favour  at  her  breast. 

The  drooping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 

Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 

She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each 

Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech,       30 

Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thanked  men, — good !   but  thanked 

Somehow — I  know  not  how — as  if  she  ranked 

My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years-old  name 

With  anybody's  gift.     Who'd  stoop  to  blame 

This  sort  of  trifling  ?    Even  had  you  skill 

In  speech — (which  I  have  not) — to  make  your  will 

Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say  Must  this 
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Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;    here  you  miss, 
Or  there  exceed  the  mark  * — and  if  she  let 
Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  ]>lainly  set  40 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  nor  made  excuse, 
— E'en  then  would  be  some  stooping;    and  I  choose 
Never  to  stoop.     Oh  sir,  she  smiled,   no  doubt, 
Whene'er  I  passed  her ;    but  who  passed  without 
Much  the  same  smile  ?    This  grew ;    I  gave  commands ; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.     There  she  stands 
As  if  alive.     Will 't  please  you  rise  ?    We'll  meet 
The  company  below,  then.     I  repeat. 
The  Count  your  master's  known  munificence 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence  50 

Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed ; 
Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object.     Nay,  we'll  go 
Together  down,  sir.     Notice  Neptune,  though, 
Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity, 
Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 

R.  Browning. 

42.  The  Guardian  Angel 

A  Picture  at  Fano 

I 
P\EAR  and  great  Angel,  wouldst  thou  only  leave 
*^That  child,  when  thou  hast  done  with  him,  for  me ! 
Let  me  sit  all  the  day  here,  then  when  eve 
Shall  find  performed  thy  special  ministry. 
And  time  come  for  departure,  thou,  suspending 
Thy  flight,  mayst  see  another  child  for  tending, 
Another  still,  to  quiet  and  retrieve. 
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II 
Then  shall  I  feel  thee  step  one  step,  no  more, 

From  where  thou  standest  now  to  where  I  gaze, 
— And  suddenly  my  head  is  covered  o'er  lo 

With  those  wings,  white  above  the  child  who  prays 
Now  on  that  tomb — and  I  shall  feel  thee  guarding 
Me,  out  of  all  the  world;    for  me  discarding 

Yon  heaven  thy  home  that  waits  and  opes  its  door. 

Ill 
I  would  not  look  up  thither  past  thy  head 

Because  the  door  opes,  like  that  child,  I  know. 
For  I  should  have  thy  glorious  face  instead. 

Thou  bird  of  God  !    And  wilt  thou  bend  me  low 
Like  him,  and  lay,  like  his  my  hands  together. 
And  lift  me  up  to  pray,  and  gently  tether  20 

Me,  as  thy  lamb  there,  with  thy  garments  spread? 

IV 

If  this  was  ever  granted,  I  would  rest 

My  head  beneath  thine,  while  thy  healing  hands 

Close-covered  both  my  eyes  beside  thy  breast, 

Pressing  the  brain,  which  too  much  thought  expands, 

Back  to  its  proper  size  again,  and  smoothing 

Distortion  down  till  every  nerve  had  soothing. 
And  all  lay  quiet,  happy  and  suppressed. 

V 

How  soon  all  worldly  wrong  would  be  repaired  ! 

I  think  how  I  should  view  the  earth  and  skies       30 
And  sea,  when  once  again  my  brow  was  bared 

After  thy  healing,  with  such  different  eyes. 
O  world,  as  God  has  made  it !    All  is  beauty : 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 

What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared  ? 
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VI 


Guercino  drew  this  angel  I  saw  teach 

(Alfred,  dear  friend!) — that  little  child  to  pray, 

Holding  the  little  hands  up,  each  to  each 

Pressed  gently, — with  his   own  head  turned  away 

Over  the  earth, — where  so  much  lay  before  him         40 

Of  work  to  do,  though  heaven  was  opening  o'er  him, 
And  he  was  left  at  Fano  by  the  beach. 

VII 

We  were  at  Fano,  and  three  times  we  went 
To  sit  and  see  him  in  his  chapel  there, 

And  drink  his  beauty  to  our  soul's  content, 
— My  angel  with  me  too:    and  since  I  care 

For  dear  Guercino's  fame  (to  which  in  jwwer 

And  glory  comes  this  picture  for  a  dower. 
Fraught  with  a  pathos  so  magnificent) — 

VIII 

And  since  he  did  not  work  thus  earnestly  50 

At  all  times,  and  has  else  endured  some  wrong — 

I  took  one  thought  his  picture  struck  from  me. 
And  spread  it  out,  translating  it  to  song. 

My  love  is  here.     Where  are  you,  dear  old  friend? 

How  rolls  the  Wairoa  at  your  world's  far  end  ? 
This  is  Ancona,  yonder  is  the  sea. 

R.  Browning. 
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45.        The  Passage  of  the  Apennines 

T  ISTEN,  listen,  Mary  mine, 

''^To  the  whisper  of  the  Apennine, 

It  bursts  on  the  roof  like  the  thunder's  roar, 

Or  like  the  sea  on  a  northern  shore, 

Heard  in  its  raging  ebb  and  flow 

By  the  captives  pent  in  the  cave  below. 

The  Apennine  in  the  light  of  day 

Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  grey, 

Which  between  the  earth  and  sky  doth  lay  ; 

But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 

On  the  dim  starlight  then  is  spread, 

And  the  Apennine  walks  abroad  with  the  storm. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


44.  The  F^iolet 

'  I  'HE  spring  is  come ;    the  violet 's  gone, 
-*'  The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun  : 
With  us  she  is  but  a  winter  flower. 
The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 
And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 

And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 
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Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 
The  morning-star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthened  hours ; 
Nor,  'midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  Violet ! 

Lord  Byron. 


4^.  The  Cuckoo  at  Laverna 

T   1ST — 'twas  the  Cuckoo  ! — O  with  what  delight 
"'^Hcard  I  that  voice !    and  catch  it  now,  though  faint, 
Far  off"  and  faint,  and  melting  into  air. 
Yet  not  to  be  mistaken.     Hark  again  ! 
Those  louder  cries  give  notice  that  the  Bird, 
Although  invisible  as  Echo's  self. 
Is  wheeling  hitherward.     Thanks,  happy  Creature, 
For  this  unthought-of  greeting. 

While  allured 
From  vale  to  hill,   from  hill  to  vale  led  on, 
We  have  pursued,  through  various  lands,  a  long  lo 

And  pleasant  course;    flower  after  flower  has  blown, 
Embellishing  the  ground  that  gave  them  birth 
With  aspects  novel  to  my  sight ;    but  still 
Most  fair,  most  welcome,  when  they  drank  the  dew 
In  a  sweet  fellowship  with  kinds  beloved 
For  old  remembrance  sake.     And  oft — where  Spring 
Display'd  her  richest  blossoms  among  files 
Of  orange-trees  bedecked  with  glowing  fruit 
Ripe  for  the  hand,  or  under  a  thick  shade 
Of  Ilex,  or,  if  better  suited  to  the  hour,  20 

The  lightsome  Olive's  twinkling  canopy — 
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Oft  have  I  heard  the  Nightingale  and  Thrush 

Blending  as  in  a  common  English  grove 

Their  love-songs ;    but,  where'er  my  feet  might  roam, 

Whate*er  assemblages  of  new  and  old. 

Strange  and  familiar,  might  beguile  the  way, 

A  gratulation  from  that  vagrant  Voice 

Was  wanting — and  most  happily  till  now. 

For  see,  Laverna!    mark  the  far-famed  Pile, 

High  on  the  brink  of  that  precipitous  rock,  30 

Implanted  like  a  Fortress,  as  in  truth 

It  is,  a  Christian  Fortress,  garrisoned 

In  faith  and  hope,  and  dutiful  obedience. 

By  a  few  Monks,  a  stem  society. 

Dead  to  the  world  and  scorning  earth-born  joys, 

Nay — though  the  hopes  that  drew,  the  fears  that  drove, 

Saint  Francis,  far  from  Man's  resort,  to  abide 

Among  these  sterile  heights  of  Apennine, 

Bound  him,  nor,  since  he  raised  yon  House,  have  ceased 

To  bind  his  spiritual  Progeny,  with  rules  40 

Stringent  as  flesh  can  tolerate  and  live; 

His  milder  Genius  (thanks  to  the  good  God 

That  made  us)  over  those  severe  restraints 

Of  mind,  that  dread  heart-freezing  discipline. 

Doth  sometimes  here  predominate,  and  works 

By  unsought  means  for  gracious  purposes ; 

For  earth  through  heaven,  for  heaven,  by  changeful  earth 

Illustrated,  and  mutually  endeared. 

Rapt  though  He  were  above  the  power  of  sense. 
Familiarly,  yet  out  of  the  cleansed  heart  50 

Of  that  once  sinful  Being  overflowed 
On  sun,   moon,  stars,  the  nether  elements, 
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And  every  shape  of  creature  they  sustain, 

Divine  affections  ;    and  with  beast  and  bird 

(Stilled  from  afar — such  marvel  story  tells — 

By  casual  outbreak  of  his  passionate  words. 

And  from  their  own  pursuits  in  field  or  grove 

Drawn  to  his  side  by  look,  or  act  of  love 

Humane,  and  virtue  of  his  innocent  life) 

He  wont  to  hold  companionship  so  free,  60 

So  pure,  so  fraught  with  knowledge  and  delight, 

As  to  be  likened  in  his  Follower's  minds 

To  that  which  our  first  Parents,  ere  the  fall 

From  their  high  state  darkened  the  Earth  with  fear. 

Held  with  all  kinds  in  Eden's  blissful  bowers. 

Then  question  not  that,  'mid  the  austere  Band, 

Who  breathe  the  air  he  breathed,  tread  where  he  trod, 

Some  true  Partakers  of  his  loving  spirit 

Do  still  survive,  and,  with  those  gentle  hearts 

Consorted,  Others,  in  the  power,  the  faith,  70 

Of  a  baptized  imagination,  prompt 

To  catch  from  Nature's  humblest  monitors 

Whate'er  they  bring  of  impulses  sublime. 

Thus  sensitive  must  be  the  Monk,  though  pale 
With  fasts,  with  vigils  worn,  depressed  by  years, 
Whom  in  a  sunny  glade  I  chanced  to  see 
Upon  a  pine-tree's  storm-uprooted  trunk, 
Seated  alone,  with  forehead  skyward  raised, 
Hands  clasped  above  the  crucifix  he  wore 
Appended  to  his  bosom,  and  lips  closeti  80 

By  the  joint  pressure  of  his  musing  mood 
And  habit  of  his  vow.     That  ancient  Man — 
Nor  haply  less  the  Brother  whom  I  marked, 
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As  we  approached  the  Convent  gate,  aloft 

Looking  far  forth  from  his  aerial  cell, 

A  young  Ascetic — Poet,  Hero,  Sage, 

He  might  have  been,   Lover  belike  he  was — 

If  they  received  into  a  conscious  ear 

The  notes  whose  first  faint  greeting  startled  me. 

Whose  sedulous  iteration  thrilled  with  joy  90 

My  heart — may  have  been  moved  like  me  to  think, 

Ah !    not  like  me  who  walk  in  the  world's  ways, 

On  the  great  Prophet,  styled  the  Voice  of  One 

Crying  amid  the  ivilderness,  and  given. 

Now  that  their  snows  must  melt,  their  herbs  and  flowers 

Revive,  their  obstinate  winter  pass  away, 

That  awful  name  to  Thee,  thee,  simple  Cuckoo, 

Wandering  in  solitude,  and  evermore 

Foretelling  and  proclaiming,  ere  thou  leave 

This  thy  last  haunt  beneath  Italian  skies  100 

To  carry  thy  glad  tidings  over  heights 

Still  loftier,  and  to  climes  more  near  the  Pole. 

Voice  of  the  Desert,  fare-thee-well ;    sweet  Bird ! 

If  that  substantial  title  please  thee  more. 

Farewell! — but  go  thy  way,  no  need  hast  thou 

Of  a  good  wish  sent  after  thee  ;    from  bower 

To  bower  as  green,  from  sky  to  sky  as  clear, 

Thee  gentle  breezes  waft — or  airs  that  meet 

Thy  course  and  sport  around  thee  softly  fan — 

Till  Night,  descending  upon  hill  and  vale,  no 

Grants  to  thy  mission  a  brief  term  of  silence 

And  folds  thy  pinions  up  in  blest  repose. 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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46.  At  f^allomhrosa 

Thick  as  atitumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  embower. — Paradise  Lost. 

*\7ALLOMBROSA— I  longed  in  thy  shadiest  wood 

To  slumber,  reclined  on  the  moss-covered  floor!  * 
Fond  wish  that  was  granted  at  last,  and  the  Flood, 
That  lulled  me  asleep,  bids  me  listen  once  more. 
Its  mui-mur  how  soft!    as  it  falls  down  the  steep, 
Near  that  Cell — yon  sequestered  Retreat  high  in  air — 
Where  our  Milton  was  wont  lonely  vigils  to  keep 
For  converse  with  God,  sought  through  study  and  prayer. 

The  Monks  still  repeat  the  tradition  with  pride. 
And  its  truth  who  shall  doubt?  for  his  Spirit  is  here;     10 
In  the  cloud-piercing  rocks  doth  her  grandeur  abide. 
In  the  pines  pointing  heavenward  her  beauty  austere; 
In  the  flower-besprent  meadows  his  genius  we  trace 
Turned  to  humbler  delights,  in  which  youth  might  confide, 
That  would  yield  him  fit  help  while  prefiguring  that  Plact- 
Where,  if  Sin  had  not  entered.   Love  never  had  died. 
When  with  life  lengthened  out  came  a  desolate  time, 
And  darkness  and  danger  had  compassed  him  round, 
With  a  thought  he  would  flee  to  these  haunts  of  his  j)rimc, 
And  here  once  again  a  kind  shelter  he  found.  20 

And  let  me  believe  that  when  nightly  the  Muse 
Did  waft  him  to  Sion,  the  glorified  hill, 
Here  also,  on  some  favoured  height,  he  would  choose 
To  wander,  and  drink  inspiration  at  will. 

Vallombrosa  !    of  thee  I  first  heard  in  the  page 
Of  that  holiest  of  Bards,  and  the  name  for  my  mind 
Had  a  musical  charm,  which  the  winter  of  age 
And  the  changes  it  brings  had  no  power  to  unbind. 
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And  now,  ye  Miltonian  shades  !    under  you 

I  repose,  nor  am  forced  from  sweet  fancy  to  part,      30 

While  your  leaves  I  behold  and  the  brooks  they  will  strew, 

And  the  realized  vision  is  clasped  to  my  heart. 

Even  so,  and  unblamed,  we  rejoice  as  we  may 

In  Forms  that  must  perish,  frail  objects  of  sense; 

Unblamed — if  the  Soul  be  intent  on  the  day 

When  the  Being  of  Beings  shall  summon  her  hence. 

For  he,  and  he  only,  with  wisdom  is  blest 

Who,  gathering  true  pleasures  wherever  they  grow, 

Looks  up  in  all  places,  for  joy  or  for  rest, 

To  the  Fountain  whence  Time  and  Eternity  flow.      40 

W.  Wordsworth. 


^7.  At  Florence 

T  TNDER  the  shadow  of  a  stately  Pile, 
^^  The  Dome  of  Florence,  pensive  and  alone, 
Not  giving  heed  to  aught  that  passed  the  while, 
I  stood,  and  gazed  upon  a  marble  stone", 
The  laurell'd  Dante's  favourite  seat.     A  throne. 
In  just  esteem,  it  rivals;    though  no  style 
Be  there  of  decoration  to  beguile 
The  mind,  depressed  by  thought  of  greatness  flown. 
As  a  true  man,  who  long  have  served  the  lyre, 
I  gazed  with  earnestness,  and  dared  no  more.  ic 

But  in  his  breast  the  mighty  Poet  bore 
A  Patriot's  heart,  warm  with  undying  fire. 
Bold  with  the  thought,  in  reverence  I  sat  down, 
And,  for  a  moment,  filled  that  empty  Throne. 

.   W.  Wordsworth. 
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48.  La   'Divina  Commedia 

/^FT  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 

^-^A  labourer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 

Kneel  to  rejieat  his  paternoster  o'er ; 
Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat, 
The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  undistinguishable  roar. 

So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 

And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate,  10 

Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray. 

The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away. 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait. 

II 

How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these  towers! 
This  crowd  of  statues,  in  whose  folded  sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests ;    while  canopied  with  leaves 
Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trellised  bowers. 

And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of  flowers ! 

But  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gargoyled  eaves        ao 
Watch  the  dead  Christ  between  the  living  thieves 
And,  underneath,  the  traitor  Judas  lowers ! 

Ah !    from  what  agonies  of  heart  and  brain, 
What  exultations  trampling  on  despair, 
What  tenderness,  what  tears,  what  hate  of  wrong, 

What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain, 
Uprose  this  poem  of  the  earth  and  air, 
This  mediaeval  miracle  of  song ! 
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I  enter,  and  I   see  thee  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  long  aisles,   O  poet  saturnine!  30 

And  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep  pace  with  thine. 
The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown  perfume; 

The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 
For  thee  to  pass ;    the  votive  tapers  shine ; 
Like  rooks  that  haunt  Ravenna's  groves  of  pine 
The  hovering  echoes  fly  from  tomb  to  tomb. 

From  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 
Rehearsals  of  forgotten  tragedies, 
And  lamentations  from  the  crypts  below ; 

And  then  a  voice  celestial,   that  begins  40 

With  the  pathetic  words,   '  Although  your  sins 
As  scarlet  be,*  and  ends  with,   'as  the  snow.' 

IV 

With  snow-white  veil  and  garments  as  of  flame, 
She  stands  before  thee,  who  so  long  ago 
Filled  thy  young  heart  with  passion  and  the  woe 
From  which  thy  song  and  all  its  splendours  came; 

But,  while  with  stern  rebuke  she  speaks  thy  name, 
The  ice  about  thy  heart  melts  as  the  snow 
On  mountain  heights,  and  in  swift  overflow 
Comes  gushing  from  thy  lips  in  sobs  of  shame.      5c 

Thou  makest  full  confession ;    and  a  gleam 
As  of  the  dawn  on  some  dark  forest  cast. 
Seems  on  thy  lifted  forehead  to  increase; 

Lethe  and  Eunoe — the  remembered  dream 
And  the  forgotten  sorrow — bring  at  last 
That  perfect  pardon  which  is  perfect  peace. 
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I  lift  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blaze 

With  forms  of  saints  and  holy  men  who  died, 

Here  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified; 

And  the  great  Rose  upon  its  leaves  displays  60 

Christ's  Triumph,  and  the  angelic  roundelays 

With  splendour  upon  splendour  multiplied; 

And  Beatrice  again  at  Dante's  side 

No  more  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words  of  praise. 
And  then  the  organ  sounds,  and  unseen  choirs 

Sing  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  Peace  and  Love, 

And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
And  the  melodious  bells  among  the  spires 

O'er  all  the  house-tops  and  through  Heaven  above 

Proclaim  the  elevation  of  the  Host !  70 

VI 

O  Star  of  morning  and  of  liberty; 

O  herald  of  the  light  whose  splendour  shines 

Above  the  darkness  of  the  Apennines, 

Forerunner  of  the  day  that  is  to  be ! 
The  voices  of  the  city  and  the  sea, 

The  voices  of  the  mountains  and  the  pines, 

Repeat  thy  song,  till  the  familiar  lines 

Are  footpaths  for  the  thought  of  Italy ! 
Thy  fame  is  blown  abroad  from  all  the  heights 

Through  all  the  nations,  and  a  sound  is  heard,       So 

As  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  men  devout, 
Strangers  of  Rome,  and  the  new  proselytes, 

In  their  own  language  hear  thy  wondrous  word. 

And  many  are  amazed  and  many  doubt. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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4p.      On  the  '  Ftta  Nuova  '  of  T>ante 

A  S  he  that  loves  oft  looks  on  the  dear  form 
'^And  guesses  how  it  grew  to  womanhood, 

And  gladly  would  have  watched  the  beauties  bud 
And  the  mild  fire  of  precious  life  wax  warm : — 
So  I,  long  bound  within  the  threefold  charm 
Of  Dante's  love  sublimed  to  heavenly  mood, 
Had  marvelled,  touching  his  Beatitude, 
How  grew  such  presence  from  man's  shameful  swarm. 

At  length  within  this  book  I  found  portrayed 

Newborn  that  Paradisal  Love  of  his,  i< 

And  simple  like  a  child,  with  whose  clear  aid 
I  understood.     To  such  a  child  as  this 

Christ,  charging  well  his  chosen  ones,  forbade 
Offence :    '  for  lo  !    of  such  my  kingdom  is.' 

D.    G.    ROSSETTI. 


50.  Victor  Ignotus 

Florence^   1 5 — . 

T    COULD  have  painted  pictures  like  that  youth's 
-*■  Ye  praise  so.     How  my  soul  springs  up  !     No  bar 
Stayed  me — ah,  thought  which  saddens  while  it  soothes ! 

— Never  did  fate  forbid  me,  star  by  star, 
To  outburst  on  your  night  with  all  my  gift 

Of  fires  from  God :   nor  would  my  flesh  have  shrunk 
From  seconding  my  soul,  with  eyes  uplift 

And  wide  to  heaven,  or,  straight  like  thunder,  sunk 
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To  the  centre,  of  an  instant ;    or  around 

Turned  calmly  and  inquisitive,  to  scan  lo 

The  licence  and  the  limit,  space  and  bound, 

Allowed  to  truth  made  visible  in  man. 
And,  like  that  youth  ye  praise  so,  all  I  saw, 

Over  the  canvas  could  my  soul  have  flung, 
Each  face  obedient  to  its  passion's  law. 

Each  passion  clear  proclaimed  without  a  tongue ; 
Whether  Hope  rose  at  once  in  all  the  blood, 

A-tij)toe  for  the  blessing  of  embrace, 
Or  Rapture  drooped  the  eyes,  as  when  her  brood 

Pull  down  the  nesting  dove's  heart  to  its  place ;     ao 
Or  Confidence  lit  swift  the  forehead  up, 

And  locked  the  mouth  fast,  like  a  castle  braved, — 
O  human  faces,  hath  it  spilt,  my  cup? 

What  did  ye  give  me  that  I  have  not  saved  ? 
Nor  will  I  say  I   have  not  dreamed   (how  well !) 

Of  going — I,   in  each  new  picture, — forth. 
As,  making  new  hearts  beat  and  bosoms  swell, 

To  Pope  or  Kaiser,  East,  West,  South,  or  North, 
Bound  for  the  calmly-satisfied  great  State, 

Or  glad  aspiring  little  burgh,  it  went,  30 

Flowers  cast  upon  the  car  which  bore  the  freight, 

Through  old  streets  named  afresh  from  the  event. 
Till  it  reached  home,  where  learned  age  should  greet 

My  face,  and  youth,  the  star  not  yet  distinct 
Above  his  hair,  lie  learning  at  my  feet ! 

Oh,  thus  to  live,  I  and  my  picture,  linked 
With  love  about,  and  praise,  till  life  should  end. 

And  then  not  go  to  heaven,  but  linger  here, 
Here  on  my  earth,  earth's  every  man  my  friend, — 

The  thought  grew  frightful,  'twas  so  wildly  dear!  40 
But  a  voice  changed  it.     Glimpses  of  such  sights 
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Have  scared  me,  like  the  revels  through  a  door 
Of  some  strange  house  of  idols  at  its  rites  ! 

This  world  seemed  not  the  world  it  was  before : 
Mixed  with  my  loving  trusting  ones,  there  trooped 

.  .  .  Who  summoned  those  cold  faces  that  begun 
To  press  on  me  and  judge  me  ?    Though  I  stooped 

Shrinking,  as  from  the  soldiery  a  nun. 
They  drew  me  forth,  and  spite  of  me  .  .  .  enough  ! 

These  buy  and  sell  our  pictures,  take  and  give,      50 
Count  them  for  garniture  and  household-stuff, 

And  where  they  live  needs  must  our  pictures  live 
And  see  their  faces,  listen  to  their  prate, 

Partakers  of  their  daily  pettiness, 
Discuss  of — 'This  I  love,  or  this  I  hate. 

This  likes  me  more,  and  this  affects  me  less  !  ' 
Wherefore  I  chose  my  portion.     If  at  whiles 

My  heart  sinks,  as  monotonous  1  paint 
These  endless  cloisters  and  eternal  aisles 

With  the  same  series.  Virgin,   Babe,  and  Saint,      60 
With  the  same  cold,  calm,  beautiful  regard, — 

At  least  no  merchant  traffics  in  my  heart ; 
The  sanctuary's  gloom  at  least  shall  ward 

Vain  tongues  from  where  my  pictures  stand  apart : 
Only  prayer  breaks  the  silence  of  the  shrine 

While,  blackening  in  the  daily  candle-smoke, 
They  moulder  on  the  damp  wall's  travertine, 

'Mid  echoes  the  light  footstep  never  woke. 
So,  die  my  pictures  !    surely,  gently  die  ! 

O  youth,  men  praise  so, — holds  their  praise  its  worth  ?  70 
Blown  harshly,  keeps  the  trump  its  golden  cry  ? 

Tastes  sweet  the  water  with  such  specks  of  earth  ? 

R.  Browning. 
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Si.  Andrea  del  Sarto 

(Called  'The  Faultless  Painter:) 

D  UT  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more  ; 
•^■^No,  my  Lucrezia  ;    bear  with  me  for  once : 
Sit  down  and  all  shall  happen  as  you  wish. 
You  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart  ? 
I'll  work  then  for  your  friend's  friend,  never  fear, 
Treat  his  own  subject  after  his  own  way, 
Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too  his  own  price, 
And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 
When  next  it  takes  mine.     Will  it  ?    tenderly  ? 
Oh,  I'll  content  him, — but,  to-morrow,   Love! 
I'm  often  much  more  weary  than  you  think, 
This  evening  more  than  usual,  and  it  seems 
As  if — forgive  now — should  you  let  me  sit 
Here  by  the  window  with  your  hand  in  mine 
And  look  a  half  hour  forth  on  Fiesole, 
Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use, 
Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 
I  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 
Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.     Let  us  try. 
To-morrow  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  this  ! 
Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 
And  mine  the  man's  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 
Don't  count  the  time  lost,  neither ;    you  must  serve 
For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require : 
It  saves  a  model.     So  !    keep  looking  so — 
My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds  ! 
— How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears 
Even  to  put  the  pearl  there !    oh,  so  sweet — 
My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody's  moon, 
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Which  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his,  30 

And  I  suppose  is  looked  on  by  in  turn, 

While  she  looks — no  one's  :    very  dear,  no  less. 

You  smile  ?    Why  there 's  my  picture  ready  made. 

There  's  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony ! 

A  common  greyness  silvers  everything, — 

All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike, 

— You,  at  the  first  point  of  your  pride  in  me 

(That  *s  gone  you  know), — but  I,  at  every  point ; 

My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art,  being  all  toned  down 

To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole.  40 

There 's  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel-top ; 

That  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 

Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside ; 

The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden  ;    days  decrease, 

And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  everything. 

Eh  ?    The  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 

As  if  I  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 

And  all  that  I  was  bom  to  be  and  do, 

A  twilight-piece.     Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand. 

How  strange  now,  looks  the  life  He  makes  us  lead ;  50 

So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are  ! 

I  feel  He  laid  the  fetter  :    let  it  lie  ! 

This  chamber  for  example — turn  your  head — 

All  that 's  behind  us  !    You  don't  understand 

Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art. 

But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people  speak: 

And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door, 

— It  is  the  thing.   Love  !    so  such  things  should  be — 

Behold  Madonna  ! — I  am  bold  to  say. 

I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know,  60 

What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 

I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep — 
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Do  easily,  too — when  I  say,  perfectly, 
I  do  not  boast,  perhaps  :    yourself  are  judge 
Who  listened  to  the  Legate's  talk  last  week, 
And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France. 
At  any  rate  *tis  easy,  all  of  it ! 
No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that  *s  long  past : 
I  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives: 
— Dream  ?   strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do,  70 

And  fail  in  doing.     I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town, 
Who  strive — you  don't  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat, — 
Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Someone  says, 
(I  know  his  name,  no  matter) — so  much  less! 
Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia :    I  am  judged. 
There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 
In  their  vexed,  beating j  stufl^ed  and  stopped-up  brain,  80 
Heart,  or  whate'er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of  mine. 
Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I  know, 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  me. 
Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough, 
Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 
My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 
The  sudden  blood  of  these  men !    at  a  word — 
Praise  them,  it  boils,   or  blame  them,  it  boils  too. 
I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself,  90 

Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men's  blame. 
Or  their  praise  either.     Somebody  remarks 
Morello's  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced. 
His  hue  mistaken  ;    what  of  that  ?    or  else 
Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered ;    what  of  that  ? 
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Speak  as  they  please,   what  does  the  mountain  care? 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what 's  heaven  for  ?    All  is  silver-grey, 

Perfect  and  placid  with  my  art :    the  worse  ! 

I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain  ;      ico 

And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh 

'  Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself. 

Our  head  would  have  o'erlooked  the  world !  ^    No  doubt. 

Yonder 's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 

The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 

('Tis  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 

Well,   I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all, 

Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 

Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenish  him, 

Above  and  through  his  art — for  it  gives  way;  no 

That  arm  is  wrongly  put — and  there  again — 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines. 

Its  body,   so  to  speak  :    its  soul  is  right. 

He  means  right — that,  a  child  may  understand. 

Still,  what  an  arm  !    and  I  could  alter  it : 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch — 

Out  of  me,  out  of  me  !    And  wherefore  out  ? 

Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  soul, 

We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you. 

Nay,   Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think^-       120 

More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times. 

But  had  you — oh !    with  the  same  perfect  brow. 

And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect  mouth. 

And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 

The  fowler's  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare — 

Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  brought  a  mind  1 

Some  women  do  so.     Had  the  mouth  there  urged 

'  God  and  the  glory  !    never  care  for  gain. 
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The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that? 
Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo !  130 

Rafael  is  waiting  :    up  to  God  all  three  !  * 
I  might  have  done  it  for  you.     So  it  seems: 
Perhaps  not.     All  is  as  God  over-rules. 
Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self; 
The  rest  avail  not.     Why  do  I  need  you  ? 
What  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo? 
In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not ; 
And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,   I  perceive : 
Yet  the  will's  somewhat — somewhat,  too,  the  power — 
And  thus  we  half-men  struggle.     At  the  end,  140 

God,   I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes. 
*Tis  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict. 
That  I  am  something  underrated  here, 
Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 
I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day. 
For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 
The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside; 
But  they  speak  sometimes  ;    I  must  bear  it  all. 
Well  may  they  s|)eak  !     That  Francis,  that  first  time. 
And  that  long  festal  year  at  Fontainebleau  !  1 50 

I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the  ground, 
Put  on  the  glory,   Raphael's  daily  wear. 
In  that  humane  great  monarch's  golden  look — 
One  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 
Over  his  mouth's  good  mark  that  made  the  smile. 
One  arm  about  my  shoulder,  round  my  neck. 
The  jingle  of  his  gold  chain  in  my  ear, 
I  painting  proudly   with  his  breath  on  me. 
All  his  court  round  him,  seeing  with  his  eyes. 
Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls     160 
Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts, — 
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And,  best  of  all,  this,  this,  this  face  beyond, 

This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work. 

To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward  ! 

A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days  ? 

And  had  you  not  grown  restless  .  .  .  but  I  know — 

'Tis  done  and  past;    'twas  right,  my  instinct  said; 

Too  live  the  life  grew,  golden  and   not  grey, 

And  I'm  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 

Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make  his  world.  1^70 

How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way  ? 

You  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart. 

The  triumph  was — to  reach  and  stay  there ;  since 

I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  is  lost  ? 

Let  my  hands  frame  your  face  in  your  hair's  gold, 

You  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine! 

'  Rafael  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that ; 

The  Roman's  is  the  better  when  you  pray, 

But  still  the  other's  Virgin  was  his  wife ' — 

Men  will  excuse  me.     I  am  glad  to  judge  180 

Both  pictures  in  your  presence  ;    clearer  grows 

My  better  fortune,   I  resolve  to  think. 

For,  do  you  know,   Lucrezia,  as  God  lives. 

Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self. 

To  Rafael.  ...  I  have  known  it  all  these  years  .  .  . 

(When  the  young  man  was  flaming  out  his  thoughts 

Upon  a  palace  wall  for  Rome  to  see, 

Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 

'  Friend,  there's  a  certain  little  sorry  scmb 

Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares  how,    190 

Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 

As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and  kings, 

Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours  !  ' 

To  Rafael's  !     And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 
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I  hardly  dare  .   .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see, 
Give  the  chalk  here — quick,  thus  the  line  should  go ! 
Ay,  but  the  soul !    he  *s   Rafael !    rub  it  out ! 
Still  all  I  care  for,  if  he  spoke  the  trutli, 
(What  he  ?    why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo  ? 
Do  you  forget  already  words  like  those  ?)  200 

If  really  there  was  such  a  chance,  so  lost, — 
Is,  whether  you're — not  grateful — but  more  pleased. 
Well,  let  me  think  so.     And  smile  indeed  ! 
This  hour  has  been  an  hour  !     Another  smile  ? 
If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night 
I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend  ? 
I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you  more. 
See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now ;    there  's  a  star ; 
Morello's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall, 
The  cue-owls  speak  the  name  we  call  them  by.        210 
Come  from  the  window,  love — come  in,  at  last, 
Into  the  melancholy  little  house 
We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.     God  is  just. 
King  Francis  may  forgive  me  :    oft  at  nights 
When   I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired  out, 
The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from  brick 
Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright  gold, 
That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with ! 
Let  us  but  love  each  other.     Must  you  go  ? 
That  Cousin  here  again  ?    he  waits  outside  ?  2  20 

Must  see  you — you,  and  not  with  me  ?    Those  loans  ? 
More  gaming  debts  to  pay  ?    you  smiled  for  that  ? 
Well,  let  smiles  buy  me  !    have  you  more  to  spend  ? 
While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 
Are  left  me,  work  's  my  ware,  and  what 's  it  worth  ? 
I'll  pay  my  fancy.     Only  let  me  sit 
The  grey  remainder  of  the  evening  out, 
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Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 

How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in  France, 

One  picture,  just  one  more — the  Virgin's  face,  230 

Not  yours  this  time!     I  want  you  at  my  side 

To  hear  them — that  is,  Michel  Agnolo — 

Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 

Will  you  ?    To-morrow  satisfy  your  friend. 

I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor. 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand — there,  there, 

And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 

If  he  demurs ;    the  whole  should  prove  enough 

To  pay  for  this  same  Cousin's  freak.     Beside, 

What 's  better  and  what  *s  all  I  care  about,  240 

Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff! 

Love,  does  that  please  you  ?    Ah,  but  what  does  he. 

The  Cousin]    what  does  he  to  please  you  more? 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  to-night. 
I  regret  little,  I  would  change  still  less. 
Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it  ? 
The  very  wrong  to  Francis  ! — it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  complied, 
And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all  is  said. 
My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want.  350 

Well  had  I  riches  of  my  own  ?   you  see 
How  one  gets  rich  !     Let  each  one  bear  his  lot. 
They  were  bom  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor  they  died : 
And  I  have  laboured  somewhat  in  my  time 
And  not  been  paid  profusely.     Some  good  son 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures — let  him  try  I 
No  doubt,  there's  something  strikes  a  balance.     Yes, 
You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  to-night. 
This  must  suffice  me  here.     What  would  one  have  ? 
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In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance —   a6o 

Four  great  walls  in  the  new  Jerusalem 

Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed, 

For  Leonard,   Rafael,   Agnolo  and  me 

To  cover — the  three  first  without  a  wife, 

While  I  have  mine  !    So — still  they  overcome 

Because  there's  still  Lucrezia — as  I  choose. 

Again  the  Cousin's  whistle !     Go,  my  Love. 

R.  Browning. 

y2.  Spring 

A  picture  in  the  Accademia  of  Florence^  by  Saru/ro  Botticelli 

YW^HAT  masque  of  what  old  wind-withered  New-Year 
Honours  this  Lady  ?    Flora  wanton-eyed 
For  birth,  and  with  all  flowrets  prankt  and  pied  : 

Aurora,   Zephyrus,  with  mutual  cheer 

Of  clasp  and  kiss  :    the  Graces  circling  near, 

'Neath  bower-linked  arch  of  white  arms  glorified  : 
And  with  those  feathered  feet  which  hovering  glidi- 

O'er  Spring's  brief  bloom,   Hermes  the  harbinger. 

Birth-bare,  not  death-bare  yet,  the  young  stems  stand. 
This  Lady's  temple-columns:    o'er  her  head  lo 

Love  wings  his  shaft.     What  mystery  here  is  read 

Of  homage  or  of  hope  ?    But  how  command 

Dead  Springs  to  answer?    And  how  question  here 
These  mummers  of  that  wind-withered  New- Year  ? 

D.    G.    ROSSETTI. 
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yj.  On  the  Perseus  and  Medusa 

of  Benvenuto  Cellini^  at  Florence 

TN  what  fierce  spasms  upgathered,  on  the  plain 

*■  Medusa's  headless  corpse  has  quivering  sunk, 

While  all  the  limbs  of  that  undying  trunk 

To  their  extremest  joint  with  torture  strain  ; 

But  the  calm  visage  has  resumed  again 

Its  beauty, — the  orbed  eyelids  are  let  down. 

As  inough  a  living  sleep  might  once  more  crown 

Their  placid  circlets,  guiltless  of  all  pain. 

And  thou — is  thine  the  spirit's  swift  recoil, 

Which  follows  .every  deed  of  acted  wrath. 

That  holding  in  thine  hand  this  lovely  spoil, 

Thou  dost  not  triumph,   feeling  that  the  breath 

Of  life  is  sacred,  whether  it  inform, 

Loathly  or  beauteous,  man  or  beast  or  worm  ? 

R.  C.  Trench. 


5-4.     On  the  Medusa  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

In  the  Florentine   Gallery 
I 
TT  lieth,  gazing  on  the  midnight  sky, 
-^-Upon  the  cloudy  mountain-peak  supine ; 
Below,  far  lands  are  seen  tremblingly  ; 
Its  horror  and  its  beauty  are  divine. 
Upon  its  lips  and  eyelids  seems  to  lie 

Loveliness  like  a  shadow,  from  which  shine. 
Fiery  and  lurid,  struggling  underneath. 
The  agonies  of  anguish  and  of  death. 
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II 
Yet  it  is  less  the  horror  than  the  grace 

Which  turns  the  gazer's  spirit  into  stone;        lo 
Whereon  the  lineaments  of  that  dead  face 

Are  graven,  till  the  characters  be  grown 
I  nto  itself,  and  thought  no  more  can  trace ; 

*Tis  the  melodious  hue  of  beauty  thrown 
Athwart  the  darkness  and  the  glare  of  pain. 
Which  humanize  and  harmonize  the  strain. 

I  I 
And  from  its  head  as  from  one  body  grow, 

As  grass  out  of  a  watery  rock. 

Hairs  which  are  vipers,  and  they  curl  and  flow 

And  their  long  tangles  in  each  other  lock,       20 
And  with  unending  involutions  show 

Their  mailM  radiance,  as  it  were  to  mock 
The  torture  and  the  death  within,  and  saw 
The  solid  air  with  many  a  ragged  jaw. 

IV 

And  from  a  stone  beside,  a  poisonous  eft 
Peeps  idly  into  those  Gorgonian  eyes; 

Whilst  in  the  air  a  ghastly  bat,  bereft 
Of  sense,  has  flitted  with  a  mad  surprise 

Out  of  the  cave  this  hideous  light  had  cleft, 
And  he  comes  hastening  like  a  moth  that  hies  30 

After  a  taper ;    and  the  midnight  sky 

Flares,  a  light  more  dread  than  obscurity. 

V 

*Tis  the  tempestuous  loveliness  of  terror ; 

For  from  the  serpents  gleams  a  blazen  glare 
Kindled  by  that  inextricable  error, 

Which  makes  a  thrilling  vapour  of  the  air 
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Become  a  and  ever-shifting   mirror 

Of  all  the  beauty  and  the  terror  there — 
A  woman's  countenance,  with  serpent  locks 
Gazing  in  death  on  heaven  from  those  wet  rocks.  40 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


ST'  Masaccio 

In  the  Brancacci  Chapel 

"LJE  came  to  Florence  long  ago, 

■*■  -^And  painted  here  these  walls,  that  shone 

For  Raphael  and  for  Angelo, 

With  secrets  deeper  than  his  own, 

Then  shrank  into  the  dark  again. 

And  died,  we  know  not  how  or  when. 

The  shadows  deepened,  and  I  turned 
Half-sadly  from  the  fresco  grand; 
'And  is  this,'  mused  I,    'all  ye  earned, 
High-vaulted  brain  and  cunning  hand. 
That  ye  to  greater  men  could  teach 
The  skill  yourselves  could  never  reach?' 

*And  who  were  they,'  I   mused,   'that  wrought 
Through  pathless  wilds,  with  labour  long, 
The  highways  of  our  daily  thought  ? 
Who  reared  those  towers  of  earliest  song 
That  lift  us  from  the  throng  to  peace 
Remote  in  sunny  silences  ? ' 
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Out  clanged  the  Ave  Mary  bells, 
And  to  my  heart  this   message  came: 
*  Each  clamorous  throat  among  them  tells 
What  strong-souled  martyrs  died  in  flame 
To  make  it  possible  that  thou 
Should'st  here  with  brother-sinners  bow. 


'Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 

Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air; 

The  dust  we  trample  heedlessly 

Throbbed  once  in  saints  and  heroes  rare. 

Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race 

New  pathways  to  the  commonplace.  30 

'  Henceforth,  when  rings  the  health  to  those 

Who  live  in  story  and  in  song  ; 

O   nameless  Dead  !    who  now  repose. 

Safe  in  Oblivion's  chambers  strong  ; 

One  cup  of  recognition  true 

Shall  silently  be  drained  to  you  I  ' 

J.  R.  LOWF.LL. 
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^^.  The  Statue  and  the  Bust 

nPHERE  's  a  palace  in  Florence,  the  world  knows  well, 
"*■  And  a  statue  watches  it  from   the  square. 
And  this  story  of  both  do  our  townsmen  tell. 

Ages  ago,  a  lady  there, 

At  the  farthest  window  facing  the  East, 

Asked,   '  Who  rides  by  with  the  royal  air  ?  * 

The  bridesmaids*  prattle  around  her  ceased  ; 

She  learned  forth,  one  on  cither  hand; 

They  saw  how  the  blush  of  the  bride  increased — 

They  felt  by  its  beats  her  heart  expand —  lo 

As  one  at  each  ear  and  both  in  a  breath 
Whispered,   'The  Great-Duke  Ferdinand.' 

That  self-same  instant,  underneath. 
The  Duke  rode  past  in  his  idle  way, 
Empty  and  fine  like  a  swordless  sheath. 

Gay  he  rode,  with  a  friend  as  gay. 

Threw  his  head  back — '  Who  is  she  ?  * 

— 'A  bride  the  Riccardi  brings  home  to-day.' 

Hair  in  heaps  lay  heavily 

Over  a  pale  brow  spirit-pure —  ao 

Carved  like  the  heart  of  a  coal-black  tree. 

Crisped  like  a  war-steed's  encolure — 
And  vainly  sought  to  dissemble  her  eyes 
Of  the  blackest  black  our  eyes  endure. 
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And  lo,  a  blade  for  a  knight's  emprise 
Filled  the  fine  empty  sheath  of  a  man — 
The  Duke  grew  straightway  brave  and  wise. 

He  looked  at  her,  as  a  lover  can  ; 

She  looked  at  him,  as  one  who  awakes : 

The  past  was  a  sleep,  and  her  life  began.  30 

Now,  Love  so  ordered  for  both  their  sakes, 

A  feast  was  held  that  selfsame  night 

In  the  pile  which  the  mighty  shadow  makes. 

(For  Via  Larga  is  three-parts  light, 

But  the  palace  overshadows  one. 

Because  of  a  crime,  which  may  God  requite ! 

To  Florence  and  God  the  wrong  was  done. 
Through  the  first  republic's  murder  there 
By  Cosimo  and  his  cursed  son.) 

The  Duke  (with  the  statue's  face  in  the  square)      40 
Turned  in  the  midst  of  his  multitude 
At  the  bright  approach  of  the  bridal  pair. 

Face  to  face  the  lovers  stood 
A  single  minute  and  no  more. 
While  the  bridegroom  bent  as  a  man  subdued- 
Bowed  till  his  bonnet  touched  the  floor — 
For  the  Duke  on  the  lady  a  kiss  conferred. 
As  the  courtly  custom  was  of  yore. 

In  a  minute  can  lovers  exchange  a  word? 
If  a  word  did  pass,  which  I  do  not  think,  50 

Only  one  of  the  thousand  heard. 
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That  was  the  husband.     At  day's  brink 
He  and  his  bride  were  alone  at  last 
In  a  bedchamber  by  a  taper's  blink. 

Calmly  he  said  that  her  lot  was  cast, 

That  the  door  she  had  passed  was  shut  on  her 

Till  the  final  catafalk  repassed. 

The  world  meanwhile,  its  noise  and  stir, 

Through  a  certain  window  facing  the  East, 

She  would  watch  like  a  convent's  chronicler:  60 

Since  passing  the  door  might  lead  to  a  feast, 
And  a  feast  might  lead  to  so  much  beside, 
He,  of  many  evils,  chose  the  least. 

*  Freely  I  choose  too,'  said  the  bride — 
'  Your  window  and  its  world  suffice,' 
Replied  the  tongue,  while  the  heart  replied — 

*If  I  spend  the  night  with  that  devil  twice. 
May  his  window  serve  as  my  loop  of  hell 
Whence  a  damned  soul  looks  on  paradise! 

'  1  fly  to  the  Duke  who  loves  me  well,  ^        70 

Sit  by  his  side  and  laugh  at  sorrow 
Ere  I  count  another  ave-bell. 

''Tis  only  the  cost  of  a  page  to  borrow, 
And  tie  my  hair  in  a  horse-boy's  trim. 
And  I  save  my  soul — but  not  to-morrow' — 

(She  checked  herself  and  her  eye  grew  dim) 
'My  father  tarries  to  bless  my  state: 
I  must  keep  it  one  day  more  for  him. 
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*  Is  one  day  more  so  long  to  wait  ? 

Moreover  the  Duke  rides  past,  I  know ;  80 

We  shall  see  each  other  as  sure  as  fate.' 

She  turned  on  her  side  and  slept.     Just  so  ! 
So  we  resolve  on  a  thing  and  sleep : 
So  did  the  lady,  ages  ago. 

That  night  the  Duke  said  :  '  Dear  or  cheap 
As  the  cost  of  this  cup  of  bliss  may  prove 
To  body  or  soul,  I  will  drain  it  deep.' 

And  on  the  morrow,  bold  with  love, 

He  beckoned  the  bridegroom  (close  on  call 

As  his  duty  bade,  by  the  Duke's  alcove)  90 

And  smiled :    *  'Twas  a  very  funeral 

Your  lady  will  think,  this  feast  of  yours, — 

A  shame  to  efface,  whate'er  befall ! 

*What  if  we  break  from  the  Amo  bowers,  ^ 

And  try  if  Petraja,  cool  and  green,  ' 

Cure  last  night's  fault  with  this  morning's  flowers  ?  ' 

The  bridegroom,  not  a  thought  to  be  seen 
On  his  steady  brow  and  quiet  mouth. 
Said,   '  Too  much  favour  for  me  so  mean ! 

'  But,  alas  1   my  lady  leaves  the  South  ;  100 

Each  wind  that  comes  from    the  Apennine 
Is  a  menace  to  her  tender  youth  : 


'  Nor  a  way  exists,  the  wise   opine. 
If  she  quits  her  Palace  twice  this  year, 
To  avert  the  flower  of  life's  decline.* 
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Quoth  the  Duke,   *A  sage  and  a  kindly  fear, 
Moreover  Petraja  is  cold  this  spring  : 
Be  our  feast  to-night  as  usual  here !  * 

And  then  to  himself — 'Which  night  shall  bring 
Thy  bride  to  her  lover's  embraces,  fool —  no 

Or  I  am  the  fool,  and  thou  art  the  king  ! 

'Yet  my  passion  must  wait  a  night,  nor  cool — 
For  to-night  the  envoy  arrives  from  France, 
Whose  heart  I  unlock  with  thyself,  my  tool. 

'I  need  thee  still  and  might  miss  perchance. 

To-day  is  not  wholly  lost,  beside. 

With  its  hope  of  my  lady's  countenance; 

*  For  I  ride — what  should  I  do  but  ride  ? 

And  passing  her  palace,  if  I  list. 

May  glance  at  its  window — well  betide  !  *  i  ao 

So  said,   so  done:    nor  the  lady  missed 
One  ray  that  broke  from  the  ardent   brow. 
Nor  a  curl  of  the  lips  where  the  spirit  kissed. 

Be  sure  that  each  renewed  the  vow, 
No  morrow's  sun  should  arise  and  set 
And  leave  them  as  it  left  them  now. 

But  next  day  passed,  and  next  day  yet. 
With  still  fresh  cause  to  wait  one  day  more 
Ere  each  leaped  over  the  parapet. 

And  still,  as  love's  brief  morning  wore,  130 

With  a  gentle  start,  half  smile,  half  sigh. 
They  found  love  not  as  it  seemed  before. 
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They  thought  it  would   work  infallibly, 

But  not  in  despite  of  heaven  and  earth  : 

The  rose  would  blow  when  the  storm  passed  by. 

Meanwhile  they  could  profit  in  winter's  dearth 
By  store  of  fruits  that  supplant  the  rose : 
The  world  and  its  ways  have  a  certain  worth  : 

And  to  press  a  point  while  these  oppose 

Were  simple  policy  ;    better  wait :  140 

We  lose  no  friends  and  we  gain  no  foes. 

Meantime,  worse  fates  than  a  lover's  fate, 
Who  daily  may  ride  and  pass  and  look 
Where  his  lady  watches  behind  the  grate  ! 

And  she — she  watched  the  square  like  a  book 
Holding  one  picture  and  only  one, 
Which  daily  to  find  she  undertook: 

When  the  picture  was  reached  the  book  was  done, 
And  she  turned  from  the  picture  at  night  to  scheme 
Of  tearing  it  out  for  herself  next  sun.  150 

So  weeks  grew  months,  years  ;    gleam  by  gleam 
The  glory  dropped  from  their  youth  and  love, 
And  both  perceived  they  had  dreamed  a  dream ; 

Which  hovered  as  dreams  do,  still  above : 
But  who  can  take  a  dream  for  a  truth  ? 
Oh  I    hide  our  eyes  from  the  next  remove  ! 

One  day  as  the  lady  saw  her  youth 
Depart,  and  the  silver  thread  that   streaked 
Her  hair,  and,  worn  by  the  serpent's  tooth, 
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The  brow  so  puckered,  the  chin  so  peaked, —  160 
And  wondered  who  the  woman  was. 
Hollow-eyed  and  haggard-cheeked. 

Fronting  her  silent  in  the  glass — 

*  Summon  here,'  suddenly  she  said, 

'  Before  the  rest  of  my  old  self  pass, 

*  Him,  the  Carver,  a  hand  to  aid. 

Who  fashions  the  clay  no  love  will  change. 
And  fixes  a  beauty  never  to  fade. 

'  Let  Robbia*s  craft,  so  apt  and  strange. 

Arrest  the  remains  of  young  and  fair,  170 

And  rivet  them  while  seasons  rafige. 

'  Make  me  a  face  on  the  window  there. 

Waiting  as  ever,  mute  the  while, 

My  love  to  pass  below  in  the  square  1 

'And  let  me  think  that  it  may  beguile 
Dreary  days  which  the  dead  must  spend 
Down  in  their  darkness  under  the  aisle, 

*To  say,  *'What  matters  it  at  the  end? 

I  did  no  more  while  my  heart  was  warm 

Than  does  that  image,  my  pale-faced  friend."    180 

*  Where  is  the  use  of  the  lip's  red  charm. 
The  heaven  of  hair,  the  pride  of  the  brow, 
And  the  blood  that  blues  the  inside  arm — 

'Unless  we  turn,  as  the  soul  knows   how, 
The  earthly  gift  to  an  end  divine? 
A  lady  of  clay  is  as  good  I  trow.' 
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But  long  ere  Robbia*s  cornice,  fine 

With  fruits  and  flowers  which  leaves  enlace, 

Was  set  where  now  is  the  empty  shrine — 

(And,  leaning  out  of  a  bright  blue  space,  190 

As  a  ghost  might  lean  from  a  chink  of  sky, 
The  passionate  pale  lady's  face — 

Eyeing  ever,  with  earnest  eye 

And  quick-turned  neck  at  its  breathless   stretch, 

Someone  who  ever  is  passing  by — ) 

The  Duke  had  sighed  like  the  simplest  wretch 

In  Florence,  *  Youth — my  dream  escapes ! 

Will  its  record  stay  ?  *     And  he  bade  thenj  fetch 

Some  subtle  n^oulder  of  brazen  shapes — 

*  Can  the  soul,  the  will,  die  out  of  a  man  aoo 
Ere  his  body  find  the  grave  that  gapes  ? 

*John  of  Douay  shall  effect  my  plan, 
Set  me  on  horseback  here  aloft, 
Alive,  as  the  crafty  sculptor  can, 

'In  the  very  space  I  have  crossed  so  oft : 
That  men  may  admire,  when  future  suns 
Shall  touch  the  eyes  to  a  purpose  soft, 

*  While  the  mouth  and  the  brow  stay  brave  in  bronze — 
Admire  and  say,  "  While  he  was  alive 

How  he  would  take  his  pleasure  once!  "  a  10 

And  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  contrive 

To  listen  the  while,  and  laugh  in  my  tomb 

At  idleness  which  aspires  to  strive.* 
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So !    while  these  wait  the  trump  of  doom, 
How  do  their   spirits  pass,   I  wonder, 
Nights  and  days  in  the  narrow  room  ? 

Still,  I  suppose,  they  sit  and  ponder 
What  a  gift  life  was,  ages  ago, 
Six  steps  out  of  the  chapel  yonder. 

Only  they  see  not  God,  I  know,  220 

Nor  all  that  chivalry  of  His 

The  soldier-saints  who,  row  on  row, 

Burn  upward  each  to  his  point  of  bliss — 

Since,  the  end  of  life  being  manifest. 

He  had  burned  his  way  thro'  the  world  to  this. 

I  hear  you  reproach,    '  But  delay  was  best. 

For  their  end  was  a  crime.' — Oh,  a  crime  will  do 

As  well,   I  reply,  to  serve  for  a  test, 

As  a  virtue  golden  through  and  through, 

Sufficient  to  vindicate    itself  230 

And  prove  its   worth  at  a  moment's  view! 

Must  a  game  be  played  for  the  sake  of  pelf? 
Where  a  button  goes,  'twere  an  epigram 
To  offer  the  stamp  of  the  very  Guelph. 

The  true  has  no  value  beyond  the  sham  : 

As  well  the  counter  as  coin,   I  submit. 

Where  your  table  's  a  hat,  and  your  prize  a  dram. 

Stake  your  counter  as  boldly  every  whit, 

Venture  as  warmly,  use  the  same  skill. 

Do  your  best,  whether  winning  or  losing  it,  240 
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If  you  choose  to  play! — is  my  principle. 
Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  what  it  will ! 

The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 

As  surely  as  if  it  were  lawful  coin : 

And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 

Is — the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin, 
Though  the  end  in  sight  was  a  vice,   1  say. 
You  of  the  virtue  (we  issue  join), 
How  strive  you?    De  te,  fahula!  250 

R.  Browning. 


S7.   Up  at  a  Filla — T>(ywn  in  the  City 

{yfs  distinguished  by  an  Italian  Person  of  Quality.) 

I 

LJ  A  I)  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to 

''  ■''       spare, 

The  house  for  me,  no  doubt,  were  a  house  in  the  city- 
square  ; 

Ah,  such  a  life,  such  a  Hfe,  as  one  leads  at  the  win- 
dow there ! 

II 

Something   to   see,   by    Bacchus,    something   to   hear,    at 

least  1 
There,  the  whole  day  long,  one's  life  is  a  perfect  feast : 
While  up  at  a   villa  one  lives,   I  maintain   it,  no    more 

than  a  beast.  ^ 
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III 

Well  now,  look  at  our  villa !    stuck  like  the  horn  of  a 

bull 
Just  on  a  mountain-edge  as  bare  as  the  creature's  skull, 
Save  a  mere  shag  of  a  bush  with  hardly  a  leaf  to  pull ! 
— I    scratch   my  own    sometimes    to    see   if  the  hair's 

turned  wool.  lo 


IV 

But  the  city,  oh  the  city — the  square  with  the  houses  ! 
Why? 

They  are  stone-fticed,  white  as  a  coni,  there's  some- 
thing to  take  the  eye ! 

Houses  in  four  straight  lines,  not  a  single  front  awry ; 

You  watch  who  crosses  and  gossips,  who  saunters,  who 
hurries  by; 

Green  blinds,  ^  a  matter  of  course,  to  draw  when  the 
sun  gets  high  ; 

And  the  shops  with  fanciful  signs  which  are  painted 
properly. 


What  of  a  villa  ?   Though  winter  be  over  in  March  by 

rights, 
'Tis  May  perhaps  ere  the  snow  shall  have  withered  well 

off  the  heights : 
You've    the    brown    ploughed    land    before,    where    the 

oxen  steam  and  wheeze, 
And    the   hills   over-smoked   behind   by    the   faint    grey 

olive-trees.  20 
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VI 

Is   it    better  in   May,    I   ask    you  ?    You've  summer   all 

at  once: 
In   a   day    he   leaps  complete   with  a  few  strong  April 

suns. 
'Mid  the  short  sharp  emerald  wheat,  scarce  risen  three 

fingers  well, 
The  wild  tulip,  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its  great 

red  bell 
Like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the  children   to 

pick  and  sell. 

VII 

Is  it    ever   hot    in    the    square?    There's    a  fountain  to 

spout  and  splash ! 
In   the   shade  it  sings  and   springs ;    in   the   shine  such 

foam-bows  flash 
On  the    horses  with   curling  fish-tails,  that  prance,  and 

paddle,  and  pash  • 

Round    the    lady  atop    in    her   conch — fifty    gazers    do 

not  abash. 
Though  all    she    wears  is  some   weeds  round   her  waist 

in  a  sort  of  sash.  30 

VIII 

All  the  year  long  at  the    villa,  nothing    to    st-c-    though 

you  linger. 
Except  yon   cypress  that  points  like  death's  lean   lifted 

forefinger ; 
Some  think  fireflies  pretty,  when  they  mix  i'  the  corn 

and  mingle. 
Or  thrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  the  stalks  of  it  seem  a- 

tingle.  , 
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Late  August  or  early  September,  the  stunning  cicala  is 

shrill, 
And    the    bees    keep    their    tiresome    whine    round    the 

resinous  firs  on  the  hill. 
Enough    of  the   seasons ; — I    spare  you  the    months   of 

the  fever  and  chill. 


IX 

Ere  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  city,  the  blessed  church- 
bells  begin : 

No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off  than  the  diligence  rattles  in  : 

You  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  you  never 
a  pin.  40 

By  and  by  there  's  the  travelling  doctor  gives  pills,  lets 
blood,  draws  teeth ; 

Or  the  Pulcinello-trumpet  breaks  up  the  market  beneath. 

At  the  post-office  such  a  scene-picture — the  new  piay, 
piping  hot ! 

And  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning,  three  liberal 
thieves  were  shot. 

Above  it,  behold  the  Archbishop's  most  fatherly  of  re- 
bukes. 

And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion,  some  little 
new  law  of  the  Duke's  ! 

Or  a  sonnet  with  flowery  marge,  to  the  Reverend  Don 
So-and-so 

Who  is  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Saint  Jerorr»e  and 
Cicero, 

*  And     moreover '     (the    sonnet    goes    rhyming),    ''  the 

skirts  of  Saint  Paul  has  reached, 

*  Having    preached    us    those    six    Lent-lectures    more 

unctuous  than  ever  he  preached.*  50 
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Noon  strikes, — here  sweeps  the  procession  !    our  Lady 

borne  smiling  and  smart 
With  a  pink  gauze  gown  all  spangles,  and  seven  swords 

stuck  in  her  heart ! 
Bang-ti^hang-whang    goes    the    drum,    tootU-tctootk    the 

fife; 
No  keeping  the  haunches  still :   it 's  the  greatest  pleasure 

in  life. 


But   bless    you,  it 's    dear — it 's    dear  !    fowls,    wine,  at 

double  the  rate  ; 
They  have  clapped  a  new  tax   upon   salt,  and  what  oil 

pays  passing  the  gate 
It's  a  horror  to   think  of.     And  so,  the  villa  for  me, 

not  the  city! 
Beggars  can    scarcely    be  choosers:    but    still — ah,    the 

pity,  the  pity  ! 
Look,    two  and   two   go   the   priests,  then   the    monks 

with  cowls  and  sandals. 
And  the*  penitents  dressed  in  white  shirts,  a-holding  the 
yellow  candles;  60 

One,   he  carries  a  flag  up  straight,  and    another  a  cross 

with  handles, 
And    the    Duke*s   guard   brings    up    the    rear,    for    the 

better  prevention  of  scandals: 
Bang'tvhang-'whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-te-tootle  the  fife. 
Oh,  a  day  in  the  city-square,  there  is  no  such  pleasure 

in  life! 

R.  Browning. 
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SS.  At  Filla  Gherardesca 

"VVTHERE  three  huge  dogs  are  ramping  yonder 

"^  Before  that  villa  with  its  tower, 
No  braver  boys,  no  father  fonder, 
Ever  prolong'd  the  moonlight  hour. 

Often,  to  watch  their  sports  unseen. 
Along  the  broad  stone  bench  he  lies. 

The  oleander-stems  between. 

And  citron-boughs  to  shade  his  eyes. 

The  clouds  now  whiten  far  away. 

And  villas  glimmer  thick  below,  lo 

And  windows  catch  the  quivering  ray, 

Obscure  one  minute's  space  ago. 

Orchards  and  vine-knolls  maple-propt 

Rise  radiant  round:  the  meads  are  dim, 

As  if  the  milky-way  had  dropt 
And  fiU'd  Valdamo  to  the  brim. 

Unseen  beneath  us,  on  the  right. 

The  Abbey  with  unfinished  front 
Of  checker'd  marble,  black  and  white, 

And  on  the  left  the  Doccia's  font.  20 

Eastward,  two  ruin*d  castles  rise 

Beyond  Maiano's  mossy  mill, 
Winter  and  Time  their  enemies, 

Without  their  warder,  stately  still. 

The  heaps  around  them  there  will  grow 
Higher  as  years  sweep  by,  and  higher, 

Till  every  battlement  laid  low 

Is  seized  and  trampled  by  the  briar. 
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That  line  so  lucid  is  the  weir 

Of  Rovezzano:  but  behold  30 

The  graceful  tower  of  Giotto  there, 

And  Duomo's  cross  of  freshened  gold. 

We  cannot  tell,  so  far  away, 

Whether  tlie  city's  tongue  be  mute, 

We  only  hear  some  lover  play 

(If  sighs  he  play)  the  sighing  flute. 

W.  S.  Landor. 


yg.  Nina 

T^OWARD  Maiano  let  me  look  again 

Across  my  narrow  plain, 
What  there  to  see  ?  an  image,  nothing  more. 

Nina,  in  days  of  yore, 
There  listened  to  the  warbling  of  that  bird 

Whose  voice  last  night  I  heard 
Just  opposite  my  terrace;  it  had  kept 

My  heart  awake,  nor  slept 
All  night  itself  .  .  .  Maiano,  she  may  claim 

The  grandest  Tuscan  name.  10 

Nina  of  Dante;  she  it  was  whose  song 

Was  felt  our  woods  among 
Before  the  mighty  Alfieri  rose 

To  blast  his  country's  foes. 
Above  these  olives  I  shall  often  see, 

Nina!  the  Shade  of  thee. 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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60.  Ode  to  the  fVest  IVind 

r\  WILD  West  Wind  !  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
^-^  Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  :  O,  thou, 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill  10 

(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  O,  hear! 

II 
Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion, 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  spread 

On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head  20 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  burst:  O,  hear! 
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in 
Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 
Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  !  Thou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves  :  O,  hear ! 

IV 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 

Than  thou,  O,  uncontrollable !  If  even 

I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 

Scarce  seemed  a  vision;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  my  sore  need. 

Oh  !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 

I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !   I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 

One  too  like  thee:  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 
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V 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is: 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone,  60 

Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !   Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  1 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth ! 
And  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse. 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!  O,  wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ?  70 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

61.  Two  Tuscan  Cities 

T    LEAVE  with  unreverted  eye  the  towers 

Of  Pisa  pining  o'er  her  desert  stream. 
Pleasure  (they  say)  yet  lingers  in  thy  bowers, 
Florence,  thou  patriot's  sigh,  thou  poet's  dream ! 

O  could  I  find  thee  as  thou  once  wert  known, 
Thoughtful  and  lofty,  liberal  and  free ! 

But  the  pure  Spirit  from  thy  wreck  has  flown. 
And  only  Pleasure's  phantom  dwells  with  thee. 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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62.  To  Jane. — The  Invitation 

"D  EST  and  brightest,  come  away ! 

"^Fairer  far  than  this  fair  Day, 

Which,  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 

Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 

To  the  rough  Year  just  awake 

In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 

The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  Spring, 

Through  the  winter  wandering, 

Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  Mom 

To  hoar  February  bom  ;  10 

Bending  from  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth, 

It  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  Earth, 

And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea, 

And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free, 

And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountains, 

And  breathed  upon  the  frozen  mountains, 

And,  like  a  prophetess  of  May, 

Strewed  flowers  upon  the  barren  way, 

Making  the  wintry  world  appear 

Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  Dear.  ao 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns. 
To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs — 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind. 
While  the  touch  of  Nature's  ait 
Harmonizes  heart  with  heart. 
I  leave  this  notice  on  my  door 
For  each  accustomed  visitor: —  30 
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'  I  am  gone  into  the  fields 

To  take  what  this  sweet  hour  yields  ; — 

Reflection,  you  may  come  to-morrow, 

Sit  by  the  fireside  with  Sorrow. — 

You  with  the  unpaid  bill,   Despair, — 

You  tiresome  verse- reciter,  Care, — 

I  will  pay  you  in  the  grave, — 

Death  will  listen  to  your  stave. 

Expectation  too,  be  off! 

To-day  is  for  itself  enough ;  ^o 

Hope,  in  pity  mock  not  Woe 

With  smiles,  nor  follow  where  I  go; 

Long  having  lived  on  thy  sweet  food. 

At  length  I  find  one  moment's  good 

After  long  pain — with  all  your  love, 

This  you  never  told  me  of.* 

Radiant  sister  of  the  Day, 

Awake  !  arise  !  and  come  away  ! 

To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains, 

And  the  pools  where  winter  rains  50 

Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves, 

Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 

Of  sapless  green  and  ivy  dun 

Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun ; 

Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be; 

And  the  sandhills  of  the  sea  ; — 

Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 

The  daisy-star  that  never  sets. 

And  wind-flowers,  and  violets, 

Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue,  60 

Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new ; 

When  the  night  is  left  behind, 
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And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us, 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet, 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet, 
And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  sun. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

6^.  To  Jane. — The  Recollection 


NTOW  the  last  of  many  days, 
■^  ^  All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou, 

The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead. 
Rise,  Memory,  and  write  its  praise ! 
Up  to  thy  wonted  work  !  come  trace 

The  epitaph  of  glory  fled, — 
For  now  the  Earth  has  changed  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven's  brow. 

II 
We  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest 

That  skirts  the  Ocean's  foam. 
The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 

The  tempest  in  its  home  ; 
The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep. 

The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

The  smile  of  Heaven  lay ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  hour  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies. 
Which  scattered  from  above  the  sun 

A  light  of  Paradise. 
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We  paused  amid  the  pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste, 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 

As  serpents  interlaced, 
And  soothed  by  every  azure  breath, 

That  under  heaven  is  blown, 
To  harmonies  and  hues  beneath. 

As  tender  as  its  own  ; 
Now  all  the  tree-tops  lay  asleep, 

Like  green  waves  on  the  sea,  30 

As  still  as  in  the  silent  deep 

The  ocean  woods  may  be. 


How  calm  it  was ! — the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound 
The  inviolable  quietness  ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew.  40 

There  seemed  from  the  remotest  seat 

Of  the  white  mountain  waste. 
To  the  soft  flower  beneath  our  feet 

A  magic  circle  traced,^ — 
A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thrilling  silent  life, 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  nature's  strife  ;• — 
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And  still  I  felt  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there,  50 

Was  one  fair  form  that  filled  with  love 

The  lifeless  atmosphere. 

V 

We  paused  beside  the  pools  that  He 

Under  the  forest  bough, 
Each  seemed  as  'twere  a  little  sky 

Gulphed  in  a  world  below  ; 
A  firmament  of  purple  light, 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay, 
More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night, 

And  purer  than  the  day —  60 

In  which  the  lovely  forests  grew 

As  in  the  upper  air, 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  spreading  there. 
There  lay  the  glade  and  neighbouring  lawn, 

And  through  the  dark  green  wood 
The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 

Out  of  a  speckled  cloud. 
Sweet  views  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen,  yo 

Were  imaged  by  the  water*s  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 
And  all  was  interfused  beneath 

With  an  elysian  glow, 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  softer  day  below. 
Like  one  beloved  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast. 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament 

With  more  than  truth  exprest;  80 
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Until  an  envious  wind  crept  by. 

Like  an  unwelcome  thought, 
Which  from  the  mind's  too  faithful  eye 

Blots  one  dear  image  out. 

Though  thou  art  ever  fair  and  kind, 

The  forests  ever  green, 
Less  oft  is  peace  in  Shelley's  mind, 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


^4.  The  Myrtle  Bough 

/'^N  this  low  shore  where  Lerici 

^-^  Still  dreams  of  her  dead  Cyprian  queen, 

A  myrtle  rod  I  break  for  thee, 

White  flowers  and  dark  leaves  ever  green. 

I  know  not  whether  Love  or  Death 
Be  symbol  led  by  the  branch  I  raise ; 

But  Love  and  Death  could  claim  a  wreath 
Of  myrtle  in  those  ancient  days. 

Take  then  the  leaves  and  let  them  crown 
In  some  still  hour  his  brows  and  thine; 

But  lay  the  moonlight  blossoms  down, 
A  sacrifice  to  Proserpine. 

So  shalt  thou  pledge,  thy  friend  and  thou, 

That  old   Eumenidean  troth, 
Of  love  through  life,  the  binding  vow 
Sworn  unto  death  who  waits  for  both. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
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6^.  Hendecasyllahles 

/'^  THE  beautiful  eyes  of  contadini ! 

^-^O  the  ring  of  their  voices  on  the  hill-sides! 

O  their  gravity,  grace  of  antique  movement — 

Driving  furrows  athwart  the  autumnal  comland, 

Poised  like  statues  above  the  laden  axles 

Drawn  by  majestic  tardy  oxen  homewards ! 

What  large  melody  fills  you,  ye  divine  youths, 

Meet  companions  of  old  Homeric  heroes  ? 

Ah,  to  vanish  in  mist  upon  your  foreheads, 

Melt  in  airiest  films  of  vapour  round  you,  lo 

Dwell  unseen  unattended  at  your  hearth-stone. 

If  I,  whelmed  in  the  mist  and  mirk  of  illness. 

If  I,  clogged  with  the  pains  and  pangs  of  ages, 

Worn  and  torn  into  shreds  by  hopes  that  wither, 

Could  but  gain  for  a  guerdon  and  recapture 

Rhythms  felt  by  the  soul  in  antenatal 

Hours  aeonian  orbed  with  ancient  music ! 

These  I,  gazing  on  you,  have  half  remembered  ; 

These  you,  thoughtless  and  all  untuned  to  rapture. 

Bear  in  beautiful  eyes,  ye  contadini,  20 

Waft  in  snatches  of  songs  upon  the  hillsides, 

Breathe  through  stateliest  limbs,  ye  moving  statues  I 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
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66.  Par/mg  Lovers 

Siena  J   i860 

T    LOVE  thee,  love  thee,   Giulio; 

Some  call  me  cold,  and  some  demure ; 
And  if  thou  hast  ever  guessed  that  so 

I  loved  thee  ....  well,  the  proof  was  poor, 
And  no  one  could  be  sure. 

Before  thy  song  (with  shifted  rhymes 

To  suit  my  name)  did  I  undo 
The  persian  ?    If  it  stirred  sometimes, 

Thou  hast  not  seen  a  hand  push  through 

A  foolish  flower  or  two.  10 

My  mother  listening  to  my  sleep, 

Heard  nothing  but  a  sigh  at  night, — 

The  short  sigh  rippling  on  the  deep, 

When  hearts  run  out  of  breath  and  sight 
Of  men,  to  God*s  clear  light. 

When  others  named  thee, — thought  thy  brows 
Were  straight,  thy  smile  was  tender,  —  'Here 

He  comes  between  the  vineyard  rows  !  ' 
I  said  not  'Ay',  nor  waited,  Dear, 

To  feel  thee  step  too  near.  20 

I  left  such  things  to  bolder  girls, — 

Olivia  or  Clotilda.     Nay, 
When  that  Clotilda,  through  her  curls, 

Held  both  thine  eyes  in  hers  one  day, 
I  marvelled,  let  me  say. 
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I  could  not  try  the  woman's  trick  : 

Between  us  straightway  fell  the  blush 
Which  kept  me  separate,  blind  and  sick, 

A  wind  came  with  thee  in  a  flush, 

As  blown  through  Sinai's  bush.  30 

But  now  that  Italy  invokes 

Her  young  men  to  go  forth  and  chase 
The  foe  or  perish, — nothing  chokes 

My  voice,  or  drives  me  from  the  place. 
I  look  thee  in  the  face. 

I  love  thee !  It  is  understood, 

Confest :    I  do  not  shrink  or  start. 
No  blushes !  all  my  body's  blood 

Has  gone  to  greaten  this  poor  heart, 

That,  loving,  we  may  part.  40 

Our  Italy  invokes  the  youth 

To  die  if  need  be.     Still  there's  room. 
Though  earth  is  strained  with  dead  in  truth : 

Since  twice  the  lilies  were  in  bloom 
They  have  not  grudged  a  tomb. 

And  many  a  plighted  maid  and  wife 
And  mother,  who  can  say  since  then 

'  My  country  *, — cannot  say  through  life 

'  My  son  *,  *  my  spouse  ',   '  my  flower  of  men  ', 
And  not  weep  dumb  again.  50 

Heroic  males  the  country  bears, — 

But  daughters  give  up  more  than  sons: 
Flags  wave,  drums  beat,  and  unawares 
You  flash  your  souls  out  with  the  guns. 
And  take  your  Heaven  at  once. 
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But  we  ! — we  empty  heart  and  home 
Of  life's  life,  love  !     We  bear  to  think 

You're  gone, — to  feel  you  may  not  come, — 
To  hear  the  door-latch  stir  and  clink, 

Yet  no  more  you  !   .  .  .  .  nor  sink.  60 

Dear  God  !   when  Italy  is  one. 

Complete,  content  from  bound  to  bound, 

Suppose,  for  my  share,  earth  's  undone 
By  one  grave  in  *t !  — as  one  small  wound 
Will  kill  a  man,  'tis  found. 

What  then  ?     If  love*s  delight  must  end, 
At  least  we'll  clear  its  truth  from  flaws. 

I  love  thee,  love  thee,  sweetest  friend  ! 
Now  take  my  sweetest  without  pause. 

And  help  the  nation's  cause.  j-o 

And  thus,  of  noble  Italy 

We'll  both  be  worthy!      Let  her  show 
The  future  how  we  made  her  free, 

Not  sparing  life  ....  nor  Giulio, 
Nor  this  ....  this  heartbreak  !    Go  ! 

E.  B.  Browning. 
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67'  Near  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene 

VVTHEN  here  with  Carthage  Rome  to  conflict  came, 
An  earthquake,  minghng  with  the  battle's  shock, 
Checked  not  its  rage ;    unfelt  the  ground  did  rock, 
Sword  dropped  not,  javelin  kept  its  deadly  aim. — 
Now  all  is  sun-bright  peace.     Of  that  day's  shame, 
Or  glory,  not  a  vestige  seems  to  endure, 
Save  in  this  rill  which  took  from  blood  the  name 
Which  yet  it  bears,   sweet  Stream  !    as  crystal  pure. 
So  may  all  trace  and  sign  of  deeds  aloof 
From  the  true  guidance  of  humanity,  lo 

Thro'  Time  and  Nature's  influence,  purify 
Their  spirit ;    or,  unless  they  for  reproof 
Or  warning  serve,  thus  let  them  all,  on  ground 
That  gave  them  being,  vanish  to  a  sound. 

W.  Wordsworth. 

6<9.       Lines  'written  at  the  Village  of 

Passignano^  on  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene 

'T'HE  mountains  stand  about  the  quiet  lake, 
"*  That  not  a  breath  its  azure  calm  may  break ; 
No  leaf  of  these  sere  olive-trees  is  stirred, 
In  the  near  silence  far-oflF  sounds  are  heard ; 
The  tiny  bat  is  flitting  over-head, 
The  hawthorn  doth  its  richest  odours  shed 
Into  the  dewy  air;   and  over  all 
Veil  after  veil  the  evening  shadows  fall, 
Withdrawing  one  by  one  each  glimmering  height, 
The  far,  and  then  the  nearer,  from  our  sight —      ro 
No  sign  surviving  in  this  tranquil  scene, 
That  strife  and  savage  tumult  here  have  been. 
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But  if  the  pilgrim  to  the  latest  plain 
Of  carnage,  where  the  blood  like  summer  rain 
Fell  but  the  other  day — if  in  his  mind 
He  marvels  much  and  oftentimes  to  find 
With  what  success  has  Nature  each  sad  trace 
Of  man's  red  footmarks  laboured  to  efface — 
What  wonder,  if  this  spot  we  tread  appears 
Guiltless  of  strife,   when  now  two  thousand  years  20 
Of  daily  reparation  have  gone  by. 
Since  it  resumed  its  own  tranquillity  ? 
This  calm  has  nothing  strange,  yet  not  the  less 
This  holy  evening's  solemn  quietness, 
The  perfect  beauty  of  this  windless  lake. 
This  stillness  which  no  harsher  murmurs  break 
Than  the  frogs  croaking  from  the  distant  sedge. 
These  vineyards  drest  unto  the  water's  edge, 
This  hind  that  homeward  driving  the  slow  steer 
Tells  how  man's  daily  work  goes  forward  here,      30 
Have  each  a  power  upon  me,  while  I  drink 
The  influence  of  the  placid  time,  and  think 
How  gladly  that  sweet  Mother  once  again 
Resumes  her  sceptre  and  benignant  reign, 
But  for  a  few  short  instants  scared  away 
By  the  mad  game,  the  cruel  impious  fray 
Of  her  distempered  children — how  comes  back. 
And  leads  them  in  the  customary  track 
Of  blessing  once  again  ;    to  order  brings 
Anew  the  dislocated  frame  of  things,  40 

And  covers  up,  and  out  of  sight  conceals 
What  they  have  wrought  of  ill,  or  gently  heals. 

R.  C.  Trench. 
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6(),  §^am  sola  sedet  Civitas  I 

/^^H  Rome  I   my  country!  city  of  the  soul! 
^-^The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !    and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?     Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples.     Ye: 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  !    there  she  stands,  lo 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago  ; 

The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 

Old  Tiber  !    through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress ! 
The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride  ;         ao 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarch s  ride, 
When  the  car  climb'd  the  Capitol ;    far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,   nor  left  a  site: 
Chaos  of  ruins  !    who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 

And  say,   '  here  was,  or  is,*  where  all  is  doubly  night  I 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Night's  daughter.   Ignorance,  hath  wraj)t  and  wrap 
All  round  us  ;    we  but  feel  our  way  to  err  :  30 

The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
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And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap  ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections ;    now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  '  Eureka !  '  it  is  clear — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

Alas !    the  lofty  city !   and  alas  ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !   and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away  !        40 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay. 
And  Livy's  pictured  page! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection  ;    all  beside — decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was  free  ! 

Lord  Byron. 

70.  At  Rome 

TS  this,  ye  Gods,  the  Capitolian  Hill? 


■"■Yon  petty  steep  in  truth  the  fearful  Rock, 

Tarpeian  named  of  yore,  and  keeping  still 

That  name,  a  local  Phantom  proud  to  mock 

The  Traveller's  expectation  ? — Could  our  Will 

Destroy  the  ideal  power  within,  'twere  done 

Thro'  what  men  see  and  touch, — slaves  wandering  on. 

Impelled  by  thirst  of  all  but  Heaven-taught  skill. 

Full  oft,  our  wish  obtained,  deeply  we  sigh  ; 

Yet  not  unrecompensed  are  they  who  learn,  10 

From  that  depression  raised,  to  mount  on  high 

With  stronger  wing,  more  clearly  to  discern 

Eternal  things;    and,  if  need  be,  defy 

Change,  with  a  brow  not  insolent,  though  stem. 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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71,  The  Pillar  of  Trajan 

"VW'HERE  towers  are  crushed,  and  unforbidden  weeds 

^^  0*er  mutilated  arches  shed  their  seeds  ; 
And  temples,  doomed  to  milder  change,   unfold 
A  new  magnificence  that  vies  with  old ; 
Firm  in  its  pristine  majesty  hath  stood 
A  votive  Column,  spared  by  fire  and  flood: — 
And,  though  the  passions  of  man's  fretful  race 
Have  never  ceased  to  eddy  round  its  base, 
Not  injured  more  by  touch  of  meddling  hands 
Than  a  lone  obelisk,  'mid  Nubian  sands,  lo 

Or  aught  in  Syrian  deserts  left  to  save 
From  death  the  memory  of  the  good  and  brave. 
Historic  figures  round  the  shaft  embost 
Ascend,  with  lineaments  in  air  not  lost: 
Still  as  he  turns,  the  charmed  spectator  sees 
Group  winding  after  group  with  dream-like  ease. 
Triumphs  in  sunbright  gratitude  displayed, 
Or  softly  stealing  into  modest  shade. 
— So,  pleased  with  purple  clusters  to  entwine 
Some  lofty  elm-tree,  mounts  the  daring  vine  ;  io 

The  woodbine  so,  with  spiral  grace,  and  breathes 
Wide-spreading  odours  from  her  flowery  wreaths. 

Borne  by  the  Muse  from  rills  in  shepherds'  ears 
Murmuring  but  one  smooth  story  for  all  years, 
I  gladly  commune  with  the  mind  and  heart 
Of  him  who  thus  survives  by  classic  art, 
His  actions  witness,  venerate  his  mien, 
And  study  Trajan  as  by  Pliny  seen ; 
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Behold  how  fought  the  Chief  whose  conquering  sword 
Stretched  far  as  earth  might  own  a  single  lord ;  30 

In  the  delight  of  moral  prudence  schooled, 
How  feelingly  at  home  the  Sovereign  ruled; 
Best  of  the  good — in  pagan  faith  allied 
To  more  than  Man,  by  virtue  deified. 


Memorial  Pillar  !    'mid  the  wrecks  of  Time 
Preserve  thy  charge  with  confidence  sublime — 
The  exultations,  pomps,  and  cares  of  Rome, 
Whence  half  the  breathing  world  received  its  doom  ; 
Things  that  recoil  from  language  ;   that,  if  shown 
By  apter  pencil,  from  the  light  had  flown.  40 

A  PontiflF,  Trajan  here  the  Gods  implores, 
There  greets  an  embassy  from  Indian  shores ; 
Lo !   he  harangues  his  cohorts — there  the  storm 
Of  battle  meets  him  in  authentic  form  ! 
Unharnessed,  naked,  troops  of  Moorish  horse 
Sweep  to  the  charge  ;   more  high,  the  Dacian  force, 
To  hoof  and  finger  mailed ; — yet,  high  or  low, 
None  bleed,  and  none  lie  prostrate  but  the  foe; 
In  every  Roman,  through  all  turns  of  fate, 
Is  Roman  dignity  inviolate ;  50 

Spirit  in  him  pre-eminent,  who  guides, 
Supports,  adorns,  and  over  all  presides  ; 
Distinguished  only  by  inherent  state 
From  honoured  instruments  that  round  him  wait; 
Rise  as  he  may,  his  grandeur  scorns  the  test 
Of  outward  symbol,  nor  will  deign  to  rest 
On  aught  by  which  another  is  deprest. 
— Alas  !    that  One  thus  disciplined  could  toil 
To  enslave  whole  nations  on  their  native  soil ; 
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So  emulous  of  Macedonian  fame,  60 

That,  when  his  age  was  measured  with  his  aim. 
He  drooped,  'mid  else  unclouded  victories, 
And  turned  his  eagles  back  with  deep-drawn  sighs  ; 
O  weakness  of  the  Great !    O  folly  of  the  Wise  ! 

Where  now  the  haughty  Empire  that  was  spread 
With  such  fond  hope  ?   her  very  speech  is  dead ; 
Yet  glorious  Art  the  power  of  Time  defies, 
And  Trajan  still,  through  various  enterprise. 
Mounts,  in  this  fine  illusion,  toward  the  skies : 
Still  are  we  present  with  the  imperial  Chief,  70 

Nor  cease  to  gaze  upon  the  bold  Relief 
Till  Rome,  to  silent  marble  unconfined, 
Becomes  with  all  her  years  a  vision  of  the  Mind. 

W.  Wordsworth. 


72.  The  Conspiracy  of  Rienzi 

*"  I  'WAS  a  proud  moment — ev'n  to  hear  the  words 

*^  Of  Truth  and  Freedom  'mid  these  temples  breath'd, 
And  see,  once  more,  the  Forum  shine  with  swords, 

In  the  Republic's  sacred  name  unsheath'd — 
That  glimpse,  that  vision  of  a  brighter  day, 

For  his  dear  Rome,  must  to  a  Roman  be, 
Short  as  it  was,  worth  ages  ])ass*d  away 

In  the  dull  lapse  of  hopeless  slavery. 

HTwas  on  a  night  of  May,  beneath  that  moon. 
Which  had,  through  many  an  age,  seen  Time  untune      ic 
The  strings  of  this  Great  Empire,  till  it  fell 
From  his  rude  hands,  a  broken,  silent  shell — 
The  sound  of  the  church  clock,  near  Adrian's  Tomb, 
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Summon'd  the  warriors,  who  had  risen  for  Rome, 
To  meet  unarmed — with  none  to  watch  them  there, 
But  God's  own  eye, — and  pass  the  night  in  prayV. 
Holy  beginning  of  a  holy  cause. 
When  heroes,  girt  for  Freedom's  combat,  pause 
Before  high  Heav'n,  and,  humble  in  their  might. 
Call  down  its  blessing  on  the  coming  fight.  20 

At  dawn,  in  arms,  went  forth  the  patriot  band  ; 
And,  as  the  breeze,  fresh  from  the  Tiber,  fann'd 
Their  gilded  gonfalons,  all  eyes  could  see 

The  palm-tree  there,  the  sword,  the  keys  of  Heav'n — 
Types  of  the  justice,  peace,  and  liberty, 

That  were  to  bless  them,  when  their  chains  were  riv'n. 
On  to  the  Capitol  the  pageant  moved 

While  many  a  Shade  of  other  times,  that  still 
Around  that  grave  of  grandeur  sighing  roved, 

Hung  o'er  their  footsteps  up  the  Sacred  Hill,         30 
And  heard  its  mournful  echoes,  as  the  last 
High-minded  heirs  of  the  Republic  pass'd. 

'Twas  then  that  thou,  their  Tribune  (name,  which  brought 
Dreams  of  lost  glory  to  each  patriot's  thought). 
Didst,  with  a  spirit  Rome  in  vain  shall  seek 
To  wake  up  in  her  sons  again,  thus  speak  : — 

'Romans!    look  round  you! — on  this  sacred  place 

There  once  stood  shrines,  and  gods,  and  godlike  men. 
What  see  you  now  ?    what  solitary  trace 

Is  left  of  all,  that  made  Rome's  glory  then  ?  40 

The  shrines  are  sunk,  the  Sacred  Mount  bereft 

Ev'n  of  its  name — and  nothing  now  remains 
But  the  deep  mem'ry  of  that  glory,  left 

To  whet  our  pangs,  and  aggravate  our  chains  ! 
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But  shall  this  be  ? — our  sun  and  sky  the  same, — 

Treading  the  very  soil  our  fathers  trode, — 
What  with'ring  curse  hath  fall'n  on  soul  and  frame, 

What  visitation  hath  there  come  from  God, 
To  blast  our  strength,  and  rot  us  into  slaves, 
Here,  on  our  great  forefathers'  glorious  graves  ?  50 

It  cannot  be — rise  up  ye  Mighty  Dead, — 

If  we,  the  living,  are  too  weak  to  crush 
These  tyrant  priests,  that  o*er  your  empire  tread, 

Till  all  but  Romans  at  Rome's  tameness  blush  ! 

'  Happy  Palmyra  !    in  thy  desert  domes. 

Where  only  date-trees  sigh  and  serpents  hiss ; 
And  thou,  whose  pillars  are  but  silent  homes 

For  the  stork's  brood,   superb  Persepolis! 
Thrice  happy  both,  that  your  cxtinguish'd  race 
Have  left  no  embers — no  half-living  trace —  60 

No  slaves,  to  crawl  around  the  once  proud  sjx)t, 
Till  past  renown  in  present  shame  *s  forgot. 
While  Rome,  the  Queen  of  all,  whose  very  wrecks, 

If  lone  and  lifeless  through  a  desert  hurl'd. 
Would  wear  more  true  magnificence  than  decks 

Th'  assembled  thrones  of  all  th'  existing  world — 
Rome,   Rome  alone,  is  haunted,   stain'd,  and  curst, 

Through  ev'ry  spot  her  princely  Tiber  laves. 
By  living  human  things — the  deadliest,  worst. 

This  earth  engenders — tyrants  and  their  slaves  !       70 
And  we — oh  shame! — we  who  have  ponder'd  o'er 

The  patriot's  lesson  and  the  poet's  lay ; 
Have  mounted  up  the  streams  of  ancient  lore. 

Tracking  our  country's  glories  all  the  way  — 
Ev'n  we  have  tamely,  basely,  kiss'd  the  ground 

Before  that  Papal  Power — that  Ghost  of  Her, 
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The  World's  Imperial  mistress — sitting,  crown'd, 
And  ghastly,  on  her  mould'ring  sepulchre  ! 

But  this  is  past: — too  long  have  lordly  priests 

And  priestly  lords,  led  us,  with  all  our  pride         80 

Withering  about  us — like  devoted  beasts, 

Dragg'd  to  the  shrine,  with  faded  garlands  tied. 

'Tis  o'er — the  dawn  of  our  deliverance  breaks  ! 

Up  from  the  sleep  of  centuries  awakes 

The  Genius  of  the  Old  Republic,  free 

As  first  he  stood,  in  chainless  majesty. 

And  sends  his  voice  through  ages  yet  to  come, 

Proclaiming  :   Rome  !   Rome  !   Rome  !   Eternal   Rome  !  ' 

T.  Moore. 

75.  To  the  Tiber 

On  its  late  Inundation  of  Rome 
1871. 
VVTELL  done,  old  Flood,  that,  hiding  a  clear  eye 

'^  Beneath  thy  yellow  veil,  dost  wend  among 
Those  epic  hills  and  dales  of  seven-topp'd  song, 
To  keep  watch  on  the  stone  eternity 
Whereof  the  mortal  tenants  die  and  die; 
One  more  is  gone,  the  deadliest  of  the  long 
Line,  the  foul  vast  of  whose  unmeasured  wrong 
Twined  to  its  summit  in  the  triple  Lie 
Of  that  thrice-cursed  Crown.     And  thou,  brave  Flood, 
Enterest  a  thousand  years  of  carrion  10 

To  swill  away  the  deeps  of  dung  and  blood, 
And  drown  the  garbaged  tribes  that  stank  thereon, 
That  so,  at  least,  the  new  investiture 
Be  on  clean  threshold  and  a  hearth-stone  pure. 

S.    T.    DOBELL. 
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74..  The  Genius  of  the  Vatican 

"VVTHEN  through  the  silent  galleries  of  the  brain 
I  stray  revolving  memories  sweet  and  strange, 
In  that  wide  realm  removed  from  chance  and  change 

Where  each  unto  himself  alone  doth  reign, 

I  visit  mountains,  woods,  and  lilied  lawns, 
Hoar  caves  of  ocean,  towers  and  cities  old. 
Shadow  and  sunshine,  stars  in  vapour  rolled, 

Dim  moons,  and  bloodshot  eyes  of  angry  dawns  ; — 

Terror  and  Beauty,  life-like  tapestry 

Woven  by  fancy  on  the  warp  of  thought; —  10 

Till  from  the  whirl  of  shifting  phantoms  caught, 

One  form  grows  clear:    my  spirit  leans  to  thee 
With  yearning.  Love  long  lost,  Uranian, 
Dream  of  immortal  youth  revealed  to  mortal  man  ! 


Though  rude  barbarian  hands  and  envious  age 
Have  marred  thy  radiance,   making  thee,  like  us, 
Jangled  and  broken  music  ;    yet  even  thus 

Thou  art  a  glimpse  of  Beauty,   like  some  page 

Of  Sappho's  heart's  lament  preserved  alone 
.  'Mid  wreck  and  ruin,  or  an  angel  borne  : 

Sole  over  vapoury  mountain  slopes.     FoHorn 

And  bare,  yet  is  thy  deathless  spirit  shown  ; 

And  we  by  wings  of  fancy  may  ascend, 

And  see  thee  in  thy  sphere,  and  dream  of  thee, 
As  subtlest  power  of  juvenility. 

Instinct  in  all  things,  able  to  descend 

Into  the  womb  of  earth  and  stir  the  seed. 
Or  mount  the  skies  fresh  suns  and  stars  to  breed. 
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Nathless  it  grieves  me  that  thy  pensive  mood 

And  downcast  eyes  and  melancholy  brow  30 

Reveal  such  sorrow ;    nay,   I  know  not  how 

Stern  sadness  o'er  thy  beauty  dares  to  brood. 

And  then  I  say:    the  sorrow  is  not  thine, 

But  his  who  sculptured  thee,  weeping  to  think 
That  earthly  suns  to  night's  cold  tide  must  sink. 

And  youth  ere  long  in  death's  pale  charnel  pine. 

Or  wert  thou  some  Marcellus  shown  by  heaven 
With  the  presage  of  the  tomb  upon  thine  eyes, 
Whom  Jove,  too  envious  of  our  clouded  skies. 

Snatched  from  the  earth,  to  divine  councils  given,  40 
And  smoothed  thy  brow,  and  raised  thy  drooping  head. 
And  lapped  thee  in  a  soft  Elysian  bed? 


There  thou  at  endless  feast  forgetful  liest. 
Where  Ganymede  and  Hebe  brim  the  wine. 
And  mystic  Hours  their  veiled  dances  twine. 
And  to  soft  songs  of  whispered  love  thou  sighest — 
Not  as  on  earth  the  sons  of  women  sigh 
For  sadness  of  their  insignificance — 
But  stirred  by  passion's  pain,  that  loves  to  glance 
Sidelong  at  sorrow,  lest  eternity,  50 

Too  full  of  sweets,   like  bowls  of  oenomel 
Should  sate  thine  appetite,  and  endless  youth, 
A  curse  instead  of  blessing,  move  the  ruth 
Of  Fate  thy  thread  to  sever  with  a  spell. 
So  even  in  heaven  thou  art  the  same  as  he 
Who  carved  thy  human  form,  imagined  thee. 
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Still  as  I  gaze,   '  Sad  spirit,  come  away !  ' 
Thy  mute  meek  lips  most  eloquently  urge : 
'  Why  thus  life's  music  in  sad  waitings  merge, 

And  dim  with  tearful  toil  life's  opening  day  ?  60 

Oh,  come  away  !    Some  woodland  we  will  seek, 
And  lie  together  by  the  stream,  and  twine 
Rare  flowers  to  wreathe  our  hair,  and  drink  the  wine 

Distilled  from  berries.     There  the  day  shall  break 

With  sunshine  o'er  us  ;    Hesper  silently 

Lead  forth  the  silver  stars  that  dance  in  heaven ; 
And  thou  shalt  learn  what  depth  of  joy  is  given 

To  lips  divine,  immortal  minstrelsy  ; 

Till  books  and  schools  and  courts  and  honours  seem 
The  far-off  echo  of  a  sick  man's  dream.'  70 


I  will  arise  and  come  to  thee.     The  juice 
Of  gravest  herbs,  poppy  and  pale  henbane, 
Shall  bead  my  forehead  and  confuse  my  brain 

With  fierce  intoxication,  life's  long  truce. 

Too  true  there  is  no  road  from  hence  but  Deatii ; 
And  that  perchance  to  Nothing  :    yet  blank  nought 
Were  better  than  the  anguish  of  such  thought 

As  we  draw  daily  with  our  deepest  breath. 

I  know  not  what  compels  me  ;     but  thy  form 

Still  beckons;    and  I  hear  a  voice  that  says:  80 

'  Pass  forth  ;    for  ever  flow  the  lengthening  days ; 

For  ever  swells  the  elemental  storm ; 

And  thou  art  nothing;    lay  thee  on  the  knees 
Of  Doom,  and  take  thine  everlasting  ease.* 
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Vain,  ah,  how  vain !    The  dull  and  dusty  tomb 
Is  not  more  cold  and  silent  than  those  lips  : 
We  dream  a  dream  ;    away  the  vision  slips, 

And  leaves  us  grasping  at  the  empty  gloom. 

The  voice  I  heard,  the  melancholy  brow. 

The  sweet  soul  beaconing  from  the  steadfast  eyes,  90 
Have  vanished ;   and  the  marble  statue  lies 

Perfect  and  pale  and  disenchanted  now. 

We  live  our  little  lives,  then  fall  away  ; 

We  fight  and  laugh  and  love  and  pray  and  moan  ; 
While  thou,  thought-frozen  in  memorial  stone. 

Art  still  the  same ;    thy  charms  do  not  decay : 
Thousands  shall  dote  on  thee  when  I  am  dead, 
And  thou  inanimate  still  hang  thy  pensive  head. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 


7S.       The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at 
Saint  Praxed^s  Church 

Rome^    1 5 — . 

\  CANITY,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity  ! 

Draw  round  my  bed  :    is  Anselm  keeping  back  ? 
Nephews — sons  mine  ...  ah  God,  I  know  not !   Well- 
She,  men  would  have  to  be  your  mother  once, 
Old  Gandolph  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was ! 
What's  done  is  done,  and  she  is  dead  beside. 
Dead  long  ago,  and  I  am  Bishop  since. 
And  as  she  died  so  must  we  die  ourselves, 
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And  thence  ye  may  perceive  the  world 's  a  dream. 
Life,  how  and  what  is  it?    As  here  I  lie  lo 

In  this  state-chamber,  dying  by  degrees, 
Hours  and  long  hours  in  the  dead  night,  I  ask: 
'  Do  I  live,  am  1  dead  ? '  Peace,  peace  seems  all. 
Saint  Praxed's  ever  was  the  church  for  peace  ; 
And  so,  about  this  tomb  of  mine.      I   fought 
With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche,  ye  know : 
— Old  Gandolph  cozened  me,  despite  my  care ; 
Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the  comer  South 
He  graced  his  carrion  with,   God  curse  the  same ! 
Yet  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramped  but  thence         20 
One  sees  the  pulpit  o'  the  epistle-aisle. 
And  somewhat  of  the  choir,  those  silent  seats. 
And  up  into  the  aery  dome  where  live 
The  angels,  and  a  sunbeam 's  sure  to  lurk : 
And  I  shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  there. 
And  *neath  my  tabernacle  take  my  rest. 
With  those  nine  columns  round  me,  two  and  two, 
The  odd  one  at  my  feet  where  Anselm  stands  : 
Peach-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe 
As  fresh-poured  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pulse.  30 

— Old  Gandolph  with    his  paltry  onion-stone. 
Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  him  I    True  peach, 
Rosy  and  flawless :    how  I  earned  the  prize  I 
Draw  close  :    that  conflagration  of  my  church 
— ^What  then  ?  So  much  was  saved  if  aught  were  missed. 
My  sons,  ye  would  not  be   my  death  ?    Go  dig 
The  white-grape  vineyard  where  the  oil-press  stood, 
Drop  water  gently  till  the  surface  sink, 
And  if  ye  find  .  .  .  Ah  God,   I  know  not,  I !  .  .   . 
Bedded  in  store  of  rotten  fig-leaves  soft,  40 

And  corded  up  in  a  tight  olive-frail, 
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Some  lump,  ah  God,  of  lapis  lazuHj 
Big  as  a  Jew's  head  cut  off  at  the  nape, 
Blue  as  a  vein  o*er  the  Madonna's  breast  .   .  . 
Sons,  all  I  have  bequeathed  you,  villas,  all. 
That  brave  Frascati  villa  with  its  bath, 
So,  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my  knees. 
Like  God  the  Father's  globe  on  both  his  hands 
Ye  worship  in  the  Jesu  church  so  gay, 
For  Gandolph  shall  not  choose  but  see  and  burst !     50 
Swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  fleet  our  years: 
Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is  he? 
Did  I  say  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons  ?    Black — 
'Twas  ever  antique-black  I  meant !     How  else 
Shall  ye  contrast  my  frieze  to  come  beneath  ? 
The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me. 
Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and  perchance 
Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so. 
The  Saviour  at  His  sermon  on  the  mount, 
Saint  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan  60 

Ready  to  twitch  the  Nymph's  last  garment  off. 
And  Moses  with  the  tables  ...  but  I  know 
Ye  mark  me  not !    What  do  they  whisper  thee. 
Child  of  my  bowels,  Anselm  ?    Ah,  ye  hope 
'To  revel  down  my  villas  while  I  gasp 
Bricked  o'er  with  beggar's  mouldy  travertine 
Which  Gandolph  from  his  tomb-top  chuckles  at ! 
Nay,  boys,  ye  love  me — all  of  jasper  then  ! 
'Tis  jasper  ye  stand  pledged  to,  lest  I  grieve 
My  bath  must  needs  be  left  behind,  alas  !  70 

There's  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the  world — 
And  have  I  not  Saint  Praxed's  ear  to  pray 
Horses  for  ye,  and  brown  Greek  manuscripts. 
And  mistresses  with  great  smooth  marbly  limbs? 
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— That's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph   aright, 

Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully*s  every  word, 

No  gaudy  ware  Hke  Gandolph's  second  line — 

Tully,  my  masters  ?    Ulpian  serves  his  need  ! 

And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries, 

And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass,  80 

And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long, 

And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 

Good  strong  thick  stupefying  incense-smoke  ! 

For  as  I  lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night, 

Dying  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees, 

I  fold  my  arms  as  if  they  clasped  a  crook. 

And  stretch  my  feet   forth   straight  as  stone  can  point. 

And  let  the  bedclothes,  for  a  mortcloth,  drop 

Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor' s-work : 

And  as  yon  tapers  dwindle,  and  strange  thoughts       90 

Grow,  with  a  certain  humming  in  my  ears, 

About  the  life  before  I  lived  this  life. 

And  this  life  too,  popes,  cardinals  and  priests, 

Saint  Praxed  at  his  sermon  on  the   mount, 

Your  tall  pale  mother  with  her  talking  eyes. 

And  new-found  agate  urns  as  fresh  as  day. 

And  marble's  language,   Latin  pure,  discreet, 

— Aha,  ELUCESCEBAT  quoth  our  friend  ? 

No  Tully,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best! 

Lvil  and  brief  hath  been  my  pilgrimage.  100 

All  lap'ts^  all,  sons  !     Else  I  give  the  Pope 

My  villas !     Will  ye  ever  eat  my  heart  ? 

Ever  your  eyes  were  as  a  lizard's  quick. 

They  glitter  like  your  mother's  for  my  soul. 

Or  ye  would  heighten  my  impoverished  frieze, 

Piece  out  its  starved  design,  and  fill  my  vase 

With  grapes,  and  add  a  vizor  and  a  Term, 
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And  to  the  tripod  ye  would  tie  a  lynx 

That  in  his  struggle  throws  the  thyrsus  down, 

To  comfort  me  on  my  entablature  no 

Whereon  I   am  to  lie  till  I  must  ask 

'  Do  I  live,  am  I  dead  ? '    There,  leave  me,  there  ! 

For  ye  have  stabbed  me  with  ingratitude 

To  death — ye  wish  it — God,  ye  wish  it !     Stone — 

Gritstone,  a-crumble  !    Clammy  squares  which  sweat 

As  if  the  corpse  they  keep  were  oozing  through — 

And  no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  world! 

Well  go !     I  bless  ye.     Fewer  tapers  there. 

But  in  a  row:    and,  going,  turn  your  backs 

— Ay,  like  departing  altar-ministrants,  120 

And  leave  me  in  my  church,  the  church  for  peace, 

That  I  may  watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers — 

Old  Gandolph,  at  me,  from  his  onion-stone, 

As  still  he  envied  me,   so  fair  she  was  ! 

R.  Browning. 


76.  Mary  Magdalen 

^[O  wonder,  Mary,  that  thy  story 
^  ^  Touches  all  hearts — for  there  we  see 
The  soul's  corruption,  and  its  glory. 
In  death  and  life  combined  in  thee. 

From  the  first  moment,  when  we  find 
Thy  spirit  haunted  by  a  swarm 

Of  dark  desires, — like  demons  shrined 
Unholily  in  that  fair  form, — 
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Till  when,  by  touch  of  Heav'n  set  free 

Thou  cam'st,  with  those  bright  locks  of  gold    lo 
(So  oft  the  gaze  of  Bethany), 

And  cov'ring  in  their  precious  fold 
Thy  Saviour's  feet,  didst  shed  such  tears 

As  paid,  each  drop,  the  sins  of  years  ! 
Thence  on  through  all  thy  course  of  love 

To  Him,  thy  Heavenly  Master, — Him, 
Whose  bitter  death-cup  from  above 

Had  yet  this  cordial  round  the  brim, 
That  woman's  faith  and  love  stood  fast 

And  fearless  by  Him  to  the  last : —  20 

Till,  oh,  blest  boon  for  truth  like  thine! 

Thou  wert,  of  all,  the  chosen  one, 
Before  whose  eyes  that  Face  Divine, 

When  risen  from  the  dead,  firet  shone; 
That  thou  might'st  see  how,   like  a  cloud, 
Had  pass'd  away  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  make  that  bright  revealment  known 
To  hearts  less  trusting  than  thine  own. 
All  is  affecting,  cheering,  grand; 

The  kindliest  record  ever  giv'n,  30 

Ev'n  under  God's  own  kindly  hand, 

Of  what  Repentance  wins  from  Heav'n  ! 

No  wonder,  Mary,  that  thy  face, 

In  all  its  touching  light  of  tears, 
Should  meet  us  in  each  holy  place. 

Where  Man  before  his  God  appears, 
Hopeless — were  he  not  taught  to  see. 
All  hopes  in  Him  who  pardon'd  thee ! 
No  wonder  that  the  painter's  skill 

Should  oft  have  triumph'd  in  the  pow'r  40 
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Of  keeping  thee  all  lovely  still 

Ev'n  in  thy  sorrow's  bitt'rest  hour ; 
That  soft  Correggio  should  diffuse 

His  melting  shadows  round  thy  form  ; 
That  Guido's  pale,  unearthly  hues 

Should,  in  portraying  thee,  grow  warm ; 
That  all — from  the  ideal,  grand, 
Inimitable  Roman  hand, 
Down  to  the  small,  enamelling  touch 

Of  smooth  Carlino — should  delight  50 

In  pict'ring  her,  who  'lov'd  so  much', 

And  was,  in  spite  of  sin,   so  bright! 

But,  Mary,  'mong  these  bold  essays 

Of  Genius  and  of  Art  to  raise 

A  semblance  of  those  weeping  eyes — 

A  vision,  worthy  of  the  sphere 
Thy  faith  has  earn'd  thee  in  the  skies. 

And  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  here, — 
None  e'er  hath  match'd,  in  grief  or  grace, 

Canova's  day-dream  of  thy  face,  60 

In  those  bright  sculptured  forms,  more  bright 
With  true  expression's  breathing  light, 
Than  ever  yet  beneath  the  stroke 
Of  chisel,  into  life  awoke. 
The  one,  portraying  what  thou  wert 

In  thy  first  grief, — while  yet  the  flow'r 
Of  those  young  beauties  was  unhurt 

By  sorrow's  slow,  consuming  pow'r  ; 
And  mingling  earth's  seductive  grace 

With  heav'n's  subliming  thoughts  so  well,       70 
We  doubt,  while  gazing,  in  which  place 

Such  beauty  was  most  form'd  to  dwell ! 
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The  other,  as  thou  look'dst,  when  years 

Of  fasting,  penitence,  and  tears 

Had  worn  thy  frame  ; — and  ne'er  did  Art 

With  half  such  speaking  pow'r  express 
The  ruin  which  a  breaking  heart 

Spreads,  by  degrees,  o'er  loveliness. 
Those  wasting  arms,  that  keep  the  trace, 
Ev*n  still,  of  all  their  youthful  grace,  go 

That  loosen'd  hair,  of  which  thy  brow 
Was  once  so  proud, — neglected  now  ! 
Those  features,  ev'n  in  fading  worth 

The  freshest  bloom  to  others  giv'n, 
And  those  sunk  eyes,  now  lost  to  earth, 

But,  to  the  last,   still  full  of  heav'n  ! 

Wonderful  artist !  praise,  like  mine — 

Though  springing  from  a  soul,  that  feels 
Deep  worship  of  those  works  divine. 

Where  Genius  all  his  light  reveals —  90 

How  weak  'tis  to  the  words  that  came 
From  him,  thy  peer  in  heart  and  fame. 
Whom  I  have  known,  by  day,  by  night, 
Hang  o'er  thy  marble  with  delight ; 
And,  while  his  ling'ring  hand  would  steal 

O'er  every  grace  the  taper's  rays, 
Give  thee,  with  all  the  gen'rous  zeal 
Such  master-spirits  only  feel. 

That  best  of  fame,  a  rival's  praise ! 

T.  Moore. 
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77>  Holy-Cross  T>ay 

On  which  the  Jews  were  forced  to  attend  an  annual 
Christian  sermon  in  Rome, 

['  Now  was  come  about  Holy-Cross  day,  and  now  most  my 
lord  preach  his  first  sermon  to  the  Jews  :  as  it  was  of  old  cared 
for  in  the  merciful  bowels  of  the  Church,  that,  so  to  speak, 
a  crumb  at  least  from  her  conspicuous  table  here  in  Rome  should 
be,  though  but  once  yearly,  cast  to  the  famishing  dogs,  under- 
trampled  and  bespitten-upon  beneath  the  feet  of  the  guests.  And 
a  moving  sight  in  truth,  this,  of  so  many  of  the  besotted,  blind, 
restif  and  ready-to-perish  Hebrews  !  now  maternally  brought — 
nay  (forHesaith,  *'  Compel  them  to  come  in  ")  haled,  as  it  were, 
by  the  head  and  hair,  and  against  their  obstinate  hearts,  to 
partake  of  the  heavenly  grace.  "What  awakening,  what  striving 
with  tears,  what  working  of  a  yeasty  conscience  !  Nor  was  my 
lord  wanting  to  himself  on  so  apt  an  occasion;  witness  the 
abundance  of  conversions  which  did  incontinently  reward  him : 
though  not  to  my  lord  be  altogether  the  glory.' 

Diary  by  the  Bishop'' s  Secretary,  1600.] 

What  the  Jews  really  said,  on  thus  being  driyen  to 
church,  was  rather  to  this  effect : — 


jCEE,  faw,  fum !    bubble  and  squeak ! 

■*■  Blessedest  Thursday 's  the  fat  of  the  week. 

Rumble  and  tumble,  sleek  and  rough. 

Stinking  and  savoury,  smug  and  gruff. 

Take  the  church-road,  for  the  belles  due  chime 

Gives  us  the  summons — 'tis  sermon-time  ! 


^Ki        Gives 
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Boh,  here  's  Barnabas  !    Job,  that  *s  you  ? 

Up  stumps  Solomon — bustling  too  ? 

Shame,  man  !    greedy  beyond  your  years 

To  handsel  the  bishop's  shaving-shears  ? 

Fair  play 's  a  jewel  !    Leave  friends  in  the  lurch  ? 

Stand  on  a  line  ere  you  start  for  the  church ! 

Ill 

Higgledy  piggledy,  packed  we  lie, 
Rats  in  a  hamper,  swine  in  a  stye, 
Wasps  in  a  bottle,  frogs  in  a  sieve. 
Worms  in  a  carcase,  fleas  in  a  sleeve. 
Hist!    square  shoulders,  settle  your  thumbs 
And  buzz  for  the  bishop — here  he   comes. 

IV 

Bow,  wow,  wow — a  bone  for  the  dog ! 

I  liken  his  Grace  to  an  acorned  hog. 

What,  a  boy  at  his  side,  with  the  bloom  of  a  lass. 

To  help  and  handle  my  lord's  hour-glass ! 

Didst  ever  behold  so  lithe  a  chine  ? 

His  cheek  hath  laps  like  a  fresh-singed  swine. 


Aaron  *s  asleep — shove  hip  to  haunch, 
Or  somebody  deal  him  a  dig  in  the  paunch  ! 
Look  at  the  purse  with  the  tassel  and  knob,  m 

And  the  gown  with  the  angel  and  thingumbob!  ^ 

What 's  he  at,  quotha  ?    reading  his  text ! 
Now  you've  his  curtsey — what  comes  next  ?  30 
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VI 


See  to  our  converts — you  doomed  black  dozen — 

No  stealing  away — nor  cog ,  nor  cozen  ! 

You  five,  that  were  thieves,  deserve  it  fairly; 

You  seven,  that  were  beggars,  will  live  less  sparely; 

You  took  your  turn  and  dipped  in  the  hat, 

Got  fortune — and  fortune  gets  you  ;    mind  that ! 


Give  your  first  groan — compunction's  at  work; 

And  soft!    from  a  Jew  you  mount  to  a  Turk. 

Lo,  Micah, — the  self-same  beard  on  chin 

He  was  four  times  already  converted  in !  40 

Here*s  a  knife,  clip  quick — it's  a  sign  of  grace — 

Or  he  ruins  us  all  with  his  hanging  face. 

VIII 

Whom  now  is  the  bishop  a-leering  at  ? 

I  know  a  point  where  his  text  falls  pat. 

I'll  tell  him  to-morrow,  a  word  just  now 

Went  to  my  heart  and  made  me  vow 

I  meddle  no  more  with  the  worst  of  trades — 

Let  somebody  else  pay  his  serenades. 

IZ 

Groan  all  together  now,  whee-hee-hee ! 

It  *s  a-work,  it 's  a-work,  ah,  woe  is  me  !  50 

It  began,  when  a  herd  of  us,  picked  and  placed. 

Were  spurred  through  the  Corso,  stripped  to  the  waist ; 

Jew  brutes,  with  sweat  and  blood  well  spent 

To  usher  in  worthily  Christian  Lent. 
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It  grew,  when  the  hangman  entered  our  bounds, 

Yelled,  pricked  us  out  to  his  church  like  hounds : 

It  got  to  a  pitch,  when  the  hand  indeed 

Which  gutted  my  purse  would  throttle  my  creed : 

And  it  overflows  when,  to  even  the  odd, 

Men  I  helped  to  their  sins  help  me  to  their  God.     60 

XI 

But  now,  while  the  scapegoats  leave  our  flock. 
And  the  rest  sit  silent  and  count  the  clock. 
Since  forced  to  muse  the  appointed  time 
On  these  precious  facts  and  truths  sublime, — 
Let  us  fitly  employ  it,  under  our  breath. 
In  saying  Ben  Ezra's  Song  of  Death. 

xn 

For  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  the  night  he  died, 

Called  sons  and  sons*  sons  to  his  side. 

And  spoke :    *  This  world  has  been  harsh  and  strange ; 

Something  is  wrong  :    there  needeth  a  change.  70 

But  what,  or  where  ?   at  the  last  or  first  ? 

In  one  point  only  we  sinned,  at  worst. 

XIII 

*The  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob  yet, 
And  again  in  his  border  see  Israel  set. 
When  Judah  beholds  Jerusalem, 
The  stranger-seed  shall  be  joined  to  them: 
To  Jacob's  House  shall  the  Gentiles  cleave. 
So  the  Prophet  saith  and  his  sons  believe. 
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XIV 


'  Ay,  the  children  of  the  chosen  race 
Shall  carry  and  bring  them  to  their  place  :  80 

In  the  land  of  the  Lord  shall  lead  the  same, 
Bondsmen  and  handmaids.     Who  shall  blame 
When  the  slaves  enslave,  the  oppressed  ones  o'er 
The  oppressor  triumph  for  evermore  ? 

XV 

'  God  spoke,  and  gave  us  the  word  to  keep, 

Bade  never  fold  the  hands  nor  sleep 

*Mid  a  faithless  world, — at  watch  and  ward, 

Till  Christ  at  the  end  relieve  our  guard. 

By  His  servant  Moses  the  watch  was  set : 

Though  near  upon  cock-crow,  we  keep  it  yet.  90 

XVI 

'  Thou !    if  Thou  wast  He,  who  at  mid-watch  came. 

By  the  starlight,  naming  a  dubious  name! 

And  if,  too  heavy  with  sleep — too  rash 

With  fear — O  Thou,  if  that  martyr-gash 

Fell  on  Thee  coming  to  take  Thine  own, 

And  we  gave  the  Cross,  when  we  owed  the  Throne — 

XVII 

.'  Thou  art  the  Judge.     We  are  bruised  thus. 

But,  the  judgment  over,  join  sides  with  us  ! 

Thine  too  is  the  cause,  and  not  more  Thine 

Than  ours,  is  the  work  of  these  dogs  and  swine,     100 

Whose  life  laughs  through  and  spits  at  their  creed ! 

Who  maintain  Thee  in  word,  and  defy  Thee  in  deed ! 
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*  We  withstood  Christ  then  ?    Be  mindful  how 
At  least  we  withstand  Barabbas  now  ! 
Was  our  outrage  sore  ?    But  the  worst  we  spared, 
To  have  called  these — Christians,  had  we  dared  ! 
Let  defiance  to  them  pay  mistrust  to  Thee, 
And  Rome  make  amends  for  Calvary ! 


'  By  the  torture,  prolonged  from  age  to  age, 

By  the  infamy,  Israel's  heritage,  no 

By  the  Ghetto's  plague,  by  the  garb's  disgrace. 

By  the  badge  of  shame,  by  the  felon's  place. 

By  the  branding-tool,  the  bloody  whip. 

And   the  summons  to  Christian  fellowship, — 

XX 

*We  boast  our  proof  that  at  least  the  Jew 

Would  wrest  Christ's  name  from  the  Devil's  crew. 

Thy  face  took  never  so  deep  a  shade 

But  we  fought  them  in  it,  God  our  aid  ! 

A  trophy  to  bear,  as  we  march,  thy  band. 

South,  East,  and  on  to  the  Pleasant  Land!  120 

\^Pope  Gregory  XVI  abolished  this  bad  business 
of  the  Sermon. — R.  B.^ 

R.  Browning. 
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7S.  The  Boy  and  the  Angel 

jVi'ORNING,  evening,  noon  and  night, 
^^ '  Praise  God  !  '   sang  Theocrite. 

Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned, 
Whereby  the  daily  meal  was  earned. 

Hard  he  laboured,  long  and  well; 
0*er  his  work  the  boy*s  curls  fell. 

But  ever,  at  each  period. 

He  stopped  and  sang,   '  Praise  God ! ' 

Then  back  again  his  curls  he  threw, 
And  cheerful  turned  to  work  anew. 

Said  Blaise,  the  listening  monk,   '  Well  done ; 
I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son : 

'  As  well  as  if  thy  voice  to-day 

Were  praising  God,  the  Pope's  great  way. 

'  This  Easter  Day,  the  Pope  at  Rome 
Praises  God  from  Peter's  dome.' 

Said  Theocrite,  'Would  God  that  I 

Might  praise  Him,  that  great  way,  and  die !  ■ 

Night  passed,  day  shone, 
And  Theocrite  was  gone. 

With  God  a  day  endures  alway, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 

God  said  in  heaven,   '  Nor  day  nor  night 
Now  brings  the  voice  of  my  delight.' 
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Then  Gabriel,  like  a  rainbow's  birth, 
Spread  his  wings,  and  sank  to  earth; 

Entered,  in  flesh,  the  empty  cell, 

Lived  there,  and  played  the  craftsman  well; 

And  morning,  evening,  noon  and  night, 

Praised  God  in  place  of  Theocritc,  30 

And  from  a  boy,  to  youth  he  grew  ; 
The  man  put  off  the  stripling's  hue; 

The  man  matured  and  fell  away 
Into  the  season  of  decay: 

And  ever  o'er  the  trade  he  bent, 
And  ever  lived  on  earth  content. 

(He  did  God's  will ;    to  him,  all  one 
If  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun.) 

God  said,  *  A  praise  is  in  my  ear ; 

There  is  no  doubt  in  it,  no  fear :  40 

'  So  sing  old  worlds,  and  so 

New  worlds  that  from  my  footstool  go. 

'  Clearer  loves  sound  other  ways : 
I  miss  my  little  human  praise.' 

Then  forth  sprang  Gabriel's  wings,  off  fell 
The  flesh  disguise,  remained  the  cell. 

'Twas  Easter  Day,  he  flew  to  Rome, 
And  passed  above  Saint  Peter's  dome. 

In  the  tiring-room  close  by 

The  great  outer  gallery,  50 

With  his  holy  vestments  dight, 
Stood  the  new  Pope,  Theocrite : 
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And  all  his  past  career 
Came  back  upon  him  clear, 

Since  when,  a  boy,  he  plied  his  trade, 
Till  on  his  life  the  sickness  weighed; 

And  in  his  cell,  when  death  drew  near, 
An  angel  in  a  dream  brought  cheer ; 

And  rising  from  the  sickness  drear 

He  ^grew  a  pdest,  and  aow  stood  here.  60 

To  the  East  with  praise  he  turned, 
And  on  his  sight  the  angel  burned, 

*I  bore  thee  from  thy  craftsman's  cell. 
And  set  thee  here;    I  did  not  well. 

*  Vainly  I  left  my  angel-sphere. 
Vain  was  thy  dream  of  many  a  year. 

'Thy  voice's  praise  seemed  weak;    it  dropped — 
Creation's  chorus  stopped! 

'  Go  back  and  praise  again 

The  early  way,  while  I  remain.  70 

*  With  that  weak  voice  of  our  disdain, 
Take  up  creation's  pausing  strain. 

*  Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ  ; 
Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  boy  I  * 

Theocrite  grew  old  at  home ; 

A  new  Pope  dwelt  in  Peter's  dome. 

One  vanished  as  the  other  died : 
They  sought  God  side  by  side. 

R.  Browning. 
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79.  Adonais 

I 
T   WEEP  for  Adonais— he  is  dead! 
"*■    O,  weep  for  Adonais  !     though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head  ! 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers, 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow,  say :   '  With  me 
Died  Adonais  ;    till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 

An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity  1  * 

II 
Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay,     10 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  flies 
In  darkness  ?   where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died?    With  veiled  eyes, 
*Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamoured  breath, 
Rekindled  all  f;he  fading  melodies, 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse  beneath, 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  Death. 

Ill 
Oh,  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep  !  20 

Yet  wherefore?    Quench  within  their  burning   bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep ; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend ; — oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our  despair. 
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Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again  ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania  ! — He  died, 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain,  30 

Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride, 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide. 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;    he  went,  unterrified. 
Into  the  gulf  of  death ;    but  his  clear  Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth ;  the  third  among  the  sons  of  light. 


Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anewl 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb ; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who   knew. 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of  time       40 
In  which  suns  perished  ;    others  more  sublime, 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  god, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road. 
Which  leads,  through   toil  and  hate,   to   Fame's   serene 
abode. 

VI 

But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  perished — 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew. 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished, 
And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew !  50 

Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipped  before  they  blew, 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste; 
The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  is  overpast. 
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To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came ;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest  breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away  ! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  chamel-roof!     while  still  60 

He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay ; 
Awake  him  not !     surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 


He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! — 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place ; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface         70 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain  draw. 

IX 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonals ! — The  quick  Dreams, 

The  passion -winged  Ministers  of  thought, 

Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 

Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 

The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 

Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 

But  droop    there,    whence   they    sprung;    and   mourn 

their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain,    80 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home  again. 
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And  one  with  trembling  hands  clasps  his  cold  head, 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries ; 
'Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain.* 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise  ! 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own ;    as  with  no  stain 
She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain.  90 

XI 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs  as  if  embalming  them ; 
Another  clipped  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem, 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 


Another  Splendour  on  his  mouth  alit,  100 

That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit. 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music  :    the  damp  death 
Quenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips  ; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapour,  which  the  cold  night  clips, 
It  flushed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  passed  to  its  eclipse. 
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And  others  came  .  .  .  Desires  and  Adorations, 
WingM  Persuasions  and  veiled  Destinies,  no 

Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  Incarnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and   twilight  Phantasies; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 
Came  in  slow  pomp; — the  moving  pomp  might  seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 


All  he  had  loved,  and  moulded  into  thought, 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odour,  and  sweet  sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.     Morning  sought  lao 

Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound, 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindJe  day ; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 
And  the  wild  Winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  dismay 

XV 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his   remembered  lay. 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains. 
Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young  green  spray,   1 30 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day  ; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds: — a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen  hear. 
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XVI 


Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves  ;    since  her  dehght  is  flown, 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year  ? 
To  Phoebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear  140 

Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou,  Adonais :    wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their  youth, 
With  dew  all  turned  to  tears  ;  odour,  to  sighing  ruth. 


Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain  ; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain. 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest,         150 
As  Albion  wails  for  thee :    the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast, 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly  guest ! 

XVIII 

Ah,  woe  is  me !     Winter  is  come  and  gone, 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year ; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear ; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Seasons'  bier ; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere ;       1 60 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake. 
Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 
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Through  wood  and  stream  and  field  and  hill  and  Ocean 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart   has  burst 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion, 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawned  on  Chaos  ;    in  its  stream  immersed. 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst; 
Diffuse  themselves;    and  spend  in  love's  delight,    170 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

XX 

The  leprous  corpse,  touched  by  this  spirit  tender, 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath ; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendour 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath  ; 
Nought  we  know,  dies.     Shall  that  alone  which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning  ? — the  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quenched  in  a  most  cold  repose.     1 80 

XXI 

Alas !    that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be, 

But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 

And  grief  itself  be  mortal !    Woe  is  me  ! 

Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ?   of  what  scene 

The  actors  or  spectators?    Great  and  mean 

Meet   massed   in   death,    who  lends   what    life   must 

borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green, 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow. 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  to 

sorrow. 
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He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more !  190 

'Wake  thou,'  cried  Misery,   'childless  Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his,  with  tears  and  sighs.* 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watched  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried  :    '  Arise  ! ' 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour  sprung. 


She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear        a  00 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier. 
Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.     Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania ; 
So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist ;    so  swept  her  on  her  way 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

XXIV 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone,  and  steel, 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread  210 

Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell : 
And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp  than  they. 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel. 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 
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In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  Life's  pale  light  220 

Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear  delight. 
'Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
Leave  me  not !  '  cried  Urania :    her  distress 
Roused  Death:    Death  rose   and  smiled,  and    met  her 
vain  caress. 

XXVI 

'  Stay  yet  awhile  !     speak  to  me  once  again ; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss,  shall  all  thoughts  else  survive, 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive,  330 

Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais  !     I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art ! 
But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart! 

XXVII 

'O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in   his  den  ? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh,  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear?    240 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent  sphere. 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like  deer. 
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'  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue  ; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead ; 
The  vultures  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion ; — how  they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped  250 

And  smiled  ! — The  spoilers  tempt  no  second  blow, 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  lying  low. 

XXIX 

'  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawn  ; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn, 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again ; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men : 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimmed  or  shared  its  light  260 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night.' 


Thus  ceased  she:  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came, 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent. 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;    from  her  wilds  leme  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong,  269 

And  Love  taught  Grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his  tongue. 
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Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail   Form, 
A  phantom  among  men  ;    companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring   storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell  ;    he,  as   I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actaeon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness. 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along   that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 


A  pardlike  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift —  aSo 

A  Love  in  desolation  masked ; — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness ; — it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
Is  it  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling   shower, 
A  breaking  billow ; — even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken?    On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly :    on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may  break. 

XXXIII 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown, 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue  ;       390 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone, 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew. 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it ;    of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart ; 
A  herd-abandoned  deer  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart 
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All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears  ;  well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own,  300 

As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sung  new  sorrow;    sad  Urania  scanned 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmured  :  '  Who  art  thou  ? ' 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's — oh !    that  it  should 
be  sol 

XXXV 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead  ? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown  ? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed, 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone,  310 

The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan  ? 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honoured  the  departed  one. 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious   sighs, 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 


Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison — oh  ! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  ? 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown  : 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape,  the  magic  tone  320 

Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone. 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre  unstrung. 
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Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fame ! 
Live !    fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name  ! 
And  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o'erflow :        330 
Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to  thee ; 
Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow, 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt — as  now. 

XXXVIII 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion  kites  that  scream  below ; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead ; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. — 
Dust  to  the  dust !    but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow  340 

Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the  same. 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of  shame. 

XXXIX 

Peace,  peace  !    he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life — 
'Tis  we,  who  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings. — IVe  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;    fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day,  350 

And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  clay. 
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He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night; 
Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  .vain; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum. 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn.  360 


He  lives,  he  wakes! — 'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  Dawn, 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone ; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan ! 
Cease,  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou  Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair! 


He  is  made  one  with  Nature :    there  is  heard       370 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 
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He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely  :    he  doth  bear  380 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  conij^elling  there, 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 
Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light. 

XLIV 

The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not ; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb,    390 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.     When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
vShall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 

XLV 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thought, 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.     Chatterton 
Rose  pale, — his  solemn  agony  had  not  400 

Yet  faded  from  him ;    Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot. 
Arose ;    and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved ; 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 
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And  many  more,  whose  names  on  Earth  are  dark, 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
'Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,'    they  cry,  410 

'  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  an  Heaven  of  Song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng  I  * 

XLVII 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais  ?    Oh  !    come  forth, 
Fond  wretch !    and  know  thyself  and  him  aright ! 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth ; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference:    then  shrink  430 

Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the  brink. 

XLVIII 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre. 
Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :    'tis  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought ; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey ; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought  430 

Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 
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Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness  ; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shattered  mountains  rise, 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness 
Pass,  till  the  spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead  440 

A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread ; 

L 
And  grey  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble;    and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death,  449 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished  breath. 

LI 

Here  pause:    these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each ;   and  if  the  seal  is  set. 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind. 
Break  it  not  thou  !    too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest  home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.     From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become? 
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The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass;      460 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,   Earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek ! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled! — Rome's  azure  sky, 
Flowers,   ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

LIII 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before :  from  all  things  here  470 
They  have  departed;    thou  shouldst  now  depart! 
A  light  is  passed  from  the  revolving  year. 
And  man,  and  woman ;    and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles, — the  low  wind  whispers  near: 
'Tis  Adonais  calls  !   oh,  hasten  thither, 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  together. 

LIV 

That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 
That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse  480 

Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst;    now  beams  on  me, 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 
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LV 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me;    my  spirit's  bark  is  driven, 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given;      490 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 
Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are ! 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

80.  Fragment  on  Keats 

Who  desired  that  on  his  tomb  should  be  inscribed — 

'IJERE  lieth  One  whose  name  was  writ  on  water.* 

"*■  -^But,  ere  the  breath  that  could  erase  it  blew. 
Death,  in  remorse  for  that  fell  slaughter, 
Death,  the  immortalizing  winter,  flew 
Athwart  the  stream, — and  time's  printless  torrent  grew 
A  scroll  of  crystal,  blazoning  the  name 
Of  Adonais ! — 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

81.  Two  Graves 

T^HOU  hast  not  lost  all  glory,  Rome  ! 
-*•  With  thee  have  found  their  quiet  home 
Two,  whom  we  followers  most  admire 

Of  those  that  swell  our  sacred  quire ; 
And  many  a  lowered  voice  repeats  : 

*  Hush !    here  lies  Shelley  !    here  lies  Keats  ! 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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/'^LOSE  by  the  Mamertine 

^*-^Her  eyes  swooped  into  mine. 

O  Jove  supreme! 

What  gleam 

Of  sovereignty  !    What  hate — 

Large,  disproportionate ! 

What  lust 

August ! 

Imperial  state 

Of  full-orbed  throbbings  solved 

In  vast  and  dissolute  content — 

Love-gluts  revolved 

In  lazy  rumination,  rent, 

As  then,  by  urgence  of  the  immediate  sting 

The  tiger-spring 

Is  there;    the  naked  strife 

Of  sinewy  gladiators,  knife 

Slant-urged,  Locusta  drugs, 

Suburran  rangings,  Messalina  hugs; 

Neronic  crapula-pangs 

I'  the  dizzy  morning;    gangs 

Of  captives : — '  Pretty  men  enough, 

Eh,   Livia?'    Puff 

Of  lecherous  torches  ;    ooze 

Of  gutter-creeping  gore ;    the  booze 

Gnathic,  Trimalchial ;    hot  hiss 

Of  kno  in  the  lobby. — This, 
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And  more.     No  wonder  if  her  brow 

Is  arched  to  empire  even  now ! 

No  wonder  :^o 

If  bated  thunder 

Sleeps  in  her  silken  lashes  ! 

If  flashes 

Of  awful  splendour  light  the  purple  mud 

That  clogs  the  sphered  depths  palatial ! 

No  wonder  if  a  blotch  of  blood 

Lies  murderous  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  ! 


That  look  was  Heaven  or  Hell, 

As  you  shall  please  to  take  it — 
Enormity  of  love,  or  lust  so  fell  40 

The  Devil  could  not  slake  it — 
And  so — and  so — 
She  passes — I  shall  never  know. 

Ill 

Ah !    now 

I  have  you,  Julia,  Brutus'  mate. 
Such  lip,  such  brow, 
Such  port,  such  gait : 
A  body,  where  the  act  of  every  sense, 
Compounds  a  final  excellence— 
Ah,  glorious  woman  !   Whence  50 

This  perfect  good, 
If  not  from  juice 
Of  finer  blood, 
Perfumed  with  use 
Of  ardours  pure,  intense 
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With  strains  of  sweet  control  ? 

Clear  soul, 

If  un  propitious  starrM, 

You  wear  the  fitting  vesture, 

You  have  the  native  gesture,  60 

And  your  most  wanton  thought  mounts  guard 

On  chastity's  fair  fence. 

IV 
Woman,  a  word  with  you  I 
Round-ribbed,  large-flanked, 
Broad-shouldered  (God  be  thanked !), 
Face  fair  and  free, 
And  pleasant  for  a  man  to  see — 
I  know  not  whom  you  love ;    but — hark !   be  true : 
Partake  his  honest  joys  ; 

Cling  to  him,  grow  to  him,  make  noble  boys  70 

For  Italy. 

V 

Pomegranate,  orange,  rose, 

Chewed  to  a  paste 

(Her  flesh); 

A  miscellaneous  nose, 

No  waist; 

Mouth  ript  and  ragg'd, 

Ears  nipt  and  jagg'd, 

As  fresh 

From  bull-dog  grapplings;    tongue  80 

Beet-root,  crisp,  strong. 

Now  curled  against  the  teeth, 

Lip-cleaving  now,  like  flower  from  sheath. 

Now  fix'd,  now  vibrant,  blowing  spray 

Of  spittle  on  the  King's  highway. 
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VI 

Pretty?   I  think  so; 
Cnished,  I  admit  it,  and  crumpled  and  bruised, 

And  smashed  out  of  shape, 

The  poor  httle  ape, 
And  sorely  and  sadly  abused ;  90 

Yes,   I  should  say  so — 
Like  a  streamlet  defiled  at  the  source, 

Condemned  in  advance — 

Not  a  ghost  of  a  chance — 
Invertebrate  morals,  of  course  ! 

Pretty  ?  yes,  pretty — 
For  the  sighs  and  the  sobs  and  the  tears 

Have  got  mixed  with  the  mesh 

Of  her  wonderful  flesh. 
And  leavened  the  growth  of  the  years.  100 

Pretty,  and  more — 
For  she  sighs  not,  and  sobs  not,  nor  weeps ; 

But  the  sobs  and  the  sighs 

And  the  tears  of  her  eyes 
Dissolve  in  the  physical  deeps. 
And  they  soften  and  sweeten  the  whole, 

And  in  abject  submission 

To  any  condition 
She  fashions  the  ply  of  her  soul. 

VII 

Good  wife,  good  mother — yes,  I  know,                 iro        ■ 

But  what  a  glow  I 

Of  elemental  fires  !  j 

What  breadth,  what  stately  flow  ■ 
Of  absolute  desires — 
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How  bound 
To  household  task 
And  daily  round, 
It  boots  not  ask  ! 

Good  mother,  and  good  wife — 

These  women  seem  to  live  suspended  life.  120 

As  lakes,  dark  gleaming  till  the  night  is  done, 

Expect  the  sun, 

So  these, 

That  wont  to  hold  Jove's  offspring  on  their  knees, 

Take  current  odds. 

Accept  life's  lees 

And  wait  returning  Gods. 

VII  [ 
Ah  !    naughty  little  girl, 
With  teeth  of  pearl. 

You  exquisite  little  brute,  130 

So  young,  so  dissolute — 
Ripe  orange  brushed 
From  an  o'erladen  tree,  chance-crushed 
And  bruised  and  battered  on  the  street. 
And  yet  so  merry  and  so  sweet  ! 
Ah,  child,  don't  scoff — 
Yes,  yes,  I  see — you  lovely  wretch,  be  off! 

IX 

This  is  the  Forum  of  Augustus — see 

The  continuity 

Of  all  these  Forums,  and  the  size —  140 

i^By  JovSf  those  eyes  /) 

Three  pillars  of  the  peristyle — that 's  all ; 
A  fragment  of  the  wall; 
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Some  doubtful  traces  of  the  cella — 
{Down  the  Bonel/a/) 

Corinthian  capitals — observe  how  fine 
The  helices  entwine — 
Your  Badeker  a  minutino — 
{Hal  the  Baccinol) 

The  Arco  de'  Pantani  shows  the  ground  150 

Has  risen  all  around. 

Of  course  you  know  we*re  far  above  the  level 
Oi—{Gone?    The  Devil!) 

Badeker  tells  how  many  feet  we  stand 
Above  old  Rome.     He 's  grand  ! 
He  is  so  plain  is  Badeker — 
{Again  she^s  there!) 

I  really — *pon  my  word,  you  know  this  book, 
This  Badeker— (Zroo^  /    Look  !)— 
This  English  Badeker 's  so  plain —  160 

{Sl^e  V  there  again  !) 

You  don't  seem   quite  to — {IVhat  a  heavenly  bodice/) 

You  don't — {A  perfect  goddess  /) 

I  mean,  you  seem,  a  bit  distrait — 

(0,  b!ue  I    0,  green  !    0 — Hazes — Fire  awmy  !) 

X 

'You  seem  so  strange  to  me, 

You  merman  from  the  northern  sea.' — 

'A  barnacle  from  Noah's  ark?* 

•  Well — yes — a  sort  of  shark  !  ' 

'  Ah  !    blow  then,  darling,  blow  !  1 70 

Blow  in  my  ears,  and  let  the  warm  breath  flow, 
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And  search  the  inmost  vault 

Of  my  sad  brain.     Blow,  love — 

Blow  in  the  cooing  of  the  dove, 
Blow  out  the  singing  of  the  salt !  * 

XI 

A  little  maiden,  fifteen  years  or  under — 

And,  as  the  curtain  swings  with  heavy  lurch. 
Behold,  she  stands  within  St.  Peter's  Church — 

O  wonder  !    wonder  1    wonder  ! 

And  yet  not  so — her  birthright  rather  seems  it  i8o 
She  claims,  whose  breast  the  brooding  sunshine  warms 
To  absolute  sense  of  colours  and  of  forms — 

Her  birthright  'tis  she  deems  it. 

Or  nothing  deems— but,  very  sweet  and  grave, 
Yet  proud  withal  to  be  at  last  in  Rome, 
And  see  the  shops,  and  see  Saint  Peter's  Dome, 

She  passes  up  the  nave. 

And  if  some  angel  spreads  a  silver  wing 
I  know  not — Visibly  accompanying  her 
Are  but  her  mother  and  her  grandmother —  190 

The  lovely  little  thing  1 

Such  soil,  such  children,  representing  clearly 
The  land  they  live  in  so  that  if  this  pet 
Of  subtlest  variance  had  the  alphabet, 

You'd  think  it  nature  merely. 

And  if,  where  stemming  crags  the  torrent  shatter. 
She  stood  before  the  sunlit  waterfall, 
And  wrapped  the  rainbow  round  her  like  a  shawl. 

It  were  a  simple  matter. 
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Now  Mary  and  her  dead  Son — she  has  seen  them — 
'  Yes,  darling,  wrought  by  Michael  Angelo  ! ' 
And  now,  too  short  to  reach  to  Peter's  toe, 

They  lift  her  up  between  them; 

And,  having  kissed,  she  soft  unclasps  her  mother, 

A  graduated  woman  from  to-day  ; 

And  blushing  thinks,  how  Seppe  's  sick  till  they 
Shall  marry  one  another. 

And  when  to-night  her  Seppe  comes  to  meet  her. 
And,  for  the  one  poor  kiss  she  gave  to  Peter, 
Exacts  a  vengeful  twenty,  if  she  can 
For  kisses,  she  will  tell  him  all  the  plan 
Of  Peter's  Church,  and  '  what  a  tiny  kiss 
It  was,  Seppino,'  '  Not  like  this,  or  this !  ' 
And  how,  hard  by,  the  hungry  Englishman 
Looked  just  as  if  he  'd  eat  her  ! 


Why  does  she  stare  at  you  like  that  ?   The  glow 

Flew  sheeted, 

As  from  the  furnace  seven  times  heated 

For  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 

Is  it  immediate  sense  aao 

Of  difference  ? 

Of  complement  ?   And  so— 

While  we  want  sun  and  grapes, 

This  burning  creature  gapes 

For  ice  and  snow ! 

XIII 

0  Englishwoman  on  the  Pincian, 

1  love  you  not,  nor  ever  can — 
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Astounding  woman  on  the  Pincian ! 

I  know  your  mechanism  well-adjusted, 

I  see  your  mind  and  body  have  been  trusted  330 

To  all  the  proper  people : 

I  see  you  straight  as  is  a  steeple; 

I  see  you  are  not  old; 

I  see  you  are  a  rich  man's  daughter  ; 

I  see  you  know  the  use  of  gold, 

But  also  know  the  use  of  soap-and-water ; 

And  yet  I  love  you  not,  nor  ever  can — 

Distinguished  woman  on  the  Pincian ! 

You  have  no  doubt  of  your  pre-eminence, 

Nor  do  I  make  pretence  240 

To  challenge  it  for  my  poor  little  slattern, 

Whose  costume  dates  from  Saturn — 

My  wall-flower  with  the  long,  love-draggled  fringes — 

But  then  the  controversy  hinges 

On  higher  forms;    and  you  must  bear 

Comparisons  more  noble.     Stare,  yes,  stare — 

I  love  you  not,  nor  ever  can, 

You  peerless  woman  on  the  Pincian  ! 

No,  you'll  not  see  her  on  the  Pincian, 

My  Roman  woman,  wife  of  Roman  man !  250 

Elsewhere  you  may — 

And  she  is  bright  as  is  the  day ; 

And  she  is  sweet,  that  honest  workman's  wife. 

Fulfilled  with  bounteous  life : 

Her  body,  balanced  like  a  spring 

In  equipoise  of  perfect  natural  grace; 

Her  soul,  unquestioning 

Of  all  but  genial  cares ;    her  face, 

Her  frock,  her  attitude,  her  pace, 
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The  confluence  of  absolute  harmonies —  260 

And  you,  my  Lady  Margaret, 

Pray  what  have  you  to  set 

'Gainst  splendours  such  as  these  ? 

No,  I  don*t  love  you,  and  I  never  can. 

Pretentious  woman  on  the  Pincian  ! 


But  morals — beautiful  serenity 

Of  social  life,  the  sugar  and  the  tea. 

The  flannels  and  the  soup,  the  coals, 

The  patent  recipes  for  saving  souls. 

And  other  things  :    the  chill  dead  sneer  270 

Conventional,  the  abject  fear 

Of  form — transgressing  freedom — I  admit 

That  you  have  these ;    but  love  you  not  a  whit 

The  more,  nor  ever  can. 

Alarming  female  on  the  Pincian  ? 

Come  out,  O  woman,  from  this  blindness ! 
Rome,  too,  has  women  full  of  loving-kindness, 
Has  noble  women,  perfect  in  all  good 
That  makes  the  glory  of  great  womanhood — 
But  they  are  Women  !    I  have  seen  them  bent      280 
On  gracious  errand ;    seen  how  goodness  lent 
The  grave,  inefl^able  charm 
That  guards  from  jwssibility  of  harm 
A  creature  so  divinely  made, 
So  softly  swayed 
With  native  gesture  free — 
The  melting-point  of  passionate  purity. 
Yes — soup  and  flannels  too. 
And  tickets  for  them — ^just  like  you — 
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Tracts,  books,  and  all  the  innumerable  channels         290 

Through  which  your  bounty  acts — 

Well — not  the  tracts, 

But  certainly  the  flannels — 

Her  I  must  love,  but  you  I  never  can, 

Unlovely  woman  on  the  Pincian ! 

And  yet— 

Remarkable  woman  on  the  Pincian  ! 

We  owe  a  sort  of  debt 

To  you,  as  having  gone  with  us  of  old 

To  those  bleak  islands,  cold  300 

And  desolate  and  grim, 

Upon  the  ocean's  rim. 

And  shared  their  horrors  with  us — not  that  then 

Our  poor  bewildered  ken 

Could  catch  the  further  issues,  knowing  only 

That  we  were  very  lonely  ! 

Ah  well,  you  did  us  service  in  your  station ; 

And  how  the  progress  of  our  civilisation 

Has  made  you  quite  so  terrible 

It  boots  not  ask;    for  still  3»o 

You  gave  us  stalwart  scions. 

Suckled  the  young  sea-lions, 

And  smiled  infrequent,   glacial  smiles 

Upon  the  sulky  isles — 

For  this  and  all  His  mercies — stay  at  home ! 

Here  are  the  passion-flowers ! 

Here  are  the  sunny  hours  ! 

O  Pincian  woman,  do  not  come  to  Rome  ! 

T.  E.  Brown. 
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8^.  The  Catacombs 


D 


EPARTED  Brothers,  generous,  brave, 

Who  for  the  faith  have  died, 
Nor  its  pure  Source  denied,  ■ 

Your  bodies  from  devouring  flames  to  save;  ■ 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bhss  in  heaven. 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given. 

And  we,  who,  left  behind,  pursue 

The  pilgrim's  weary  way 

To  realms  of  glorious  day, 
Shall  raise  our  fainting  souls  with  thoughts  of  you.   lo 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven, 

Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given ! 

Your  ashes,  mingled  with  the  dust, 

Shall  yet  be  forms  more  fair 

Than  here  breathed  vital  air. 
When  earth  again  gives  up  her  precious  trust. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven. 

Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given  ! 

The  trump  of  angels  shall  proclaim, 

With  tones  far-sent  and  sweet,  20 

Which  countless  hosts  repeat, 
The  generous  Martyr's  never-fading  name. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven, 

Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given ! 

Joanna  Baillie. 
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8^.  Two  in  the  Campagna 

I 
T   WONDER  do  you  feel  to-day 
■•■As  I  have  felt  since,  hand  in  hand, 
We  sat  down  on  the  grass,  to  stray 

In  spirit  better  through  the  land, 
This  morn  of  Rome  and  May? 

II 
For  me,   I  touched  a  thought,   I  know, 

Has  tantalized  me  many  times, 
(Like  turns  of  thread  the  spiders  throw 

Mocking  across  our  path)  for  rhymes 
To  catch  at  and  let  go. 
in 
Help  me  to  hold  it!    First  it  left 

The  yellowing  fennel,  run  to  seed 
There,  branching  from  the  brick-work's  cleft, 

Some  old  tomb's  ruin :    yonder  weed 
l^ook  up  the  floating  weft, 

IV 

Where  one  small  orange  cup  amassed 

Five  beetles, — blind  and  green  they  grope 

Among  the  honey-meal :    and  last, 
Everywhere  on  the  grassy  slope 

I  traced  it.     Hold  it  fast! 

V 

The  champaign  with  its  endless  fleece 
Of  feathery  grasses  everywhere ! 

Silence  and  passion,  joy  and  peace, 
An  everlasting  wash  of  air — 

Rome's  ghost  since  her  decease. 
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VI 

Such  life  here,  through  such  lengths  of  hours, 

Such  miracles  performed  in  play, 
Such  primal   naked  forms  of  flowers. 

Such  letting  nature  have  her  way 
While  heaven  looks  from  its  towers.  30 

VII 

How  say  you?    Let  us,  O  my  dove, 

Let  us  be  unashamed  of  soul, 
As  earth  lies  bare  to  heaven  above! 

How  is  it  under  our  control 
To  love  or  not  to  love? 

VIII 

I  would  that  you  were  all  to  me, 
You  that  are  just  so  much,  no  more. 

Nor  yours  nor  mine,  nor  slave  nor  free! 
Where  does  the  fault  lie  ?   What  the  core 

O'  the  wound,  since  wound  must  be?  40 

IX 

I  would  I  could  adopt  your  will, 

See  with  your  eyes,  and  set  my  heart 

Beating  by  yours,  and  drink  my  fill 

At  your  soul's  springs, — your  part,  my  part 

In  life,  for  good  and  ill. 

X 

No.     I  yearn  upward,  touch  you  close, 
Then  stand  away.     I  kiss  your  cheek, 

Catch  your  soul's  warmth, — I  pluck  the  rose 
And  love  it  more  than  tongue  can  s|>eak — 

Then  the  good  minute  goes.  5° 
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XI 

Already  how  am  I  so  far 

Out  of  that  minute  ?   Must  I  go 

Still  like  the  thistle-ball,  no  bar, 

Onward,  whenever  light  winds  blow, 

Fixed  by  no  friendly  star? 

XII 

Just  when  I  seemed  about  to  learn! 

Where  is  the  thread  now  ?    Off  again  I 
The  old  trick!    Only  I  discern — 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn.  60 

R.  Browning. 


8y,  A  Fisit  to  Tusculum 

A     SOLEMN  thing  it  is,  and  full  of  awe, 
-**  Wandering  long  time  among  the  lonely  hills, 
To  issue  on  a  sudden  *mid  the  wrecks 
Of  some  fall'n  city,  as  might  seem  a  coast 
From  which  the  tide  of  life  has  ebbed  away, 
Leaving  bare  sea-marks  only :   such  there  lie 
Among  the  Alban  mountains — Tusculum, 
Or  Palestrina  with  Cyclopean  walls 
Enormous :    and  this  solemn  awe  we  felt 
And  knew  this  morning,  when  we  stood  among 
What  of  the  first-named  city  yet  survives. 

For  we  had  wandered  long  among  those  hills. 
Watching  the  white  goats  on  precipitous  heights, 
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Half-hid  among  the  bushes,  or  their  young 

Tending  new-yeaned :    and  we  had  paused  to  hear 

The  deep-toned  music  of  the  convent  bells, 

And  wound  thro'  many  a  verdant  forest  path, 

Gathering  the  crocus  and  anemone, 

With  that  fresh  gladness,  which,  when  flowers  are  new 

In  the  first  spring,  they  bring  us,  till  at  last  20 

We  issued  out  upon  an  eminence, 

Commanding  prospect  large  on  evej-y  side, — 

But  largest  where  the  world's  great  city  lay, 

Wliose  features,  undistinguishable  now, 

Allowed  no  recognition,  save  where  the  eye 

Could  mark  the  white  front  of  the  Lateran 

Facing  this  way,  or  rested  on  the  dome. 

The  broad  stupendous  dome,  high  over  all. 

And  as  a  sea  around  an  island's  roots 

Spreads,  so  the  level  champaign  round  the  town  30 

Stretched  every  way,  a  level  plain,  and  green 

With  the  new  vegetation  of  the  spring ; 

Nor  by  the  summer  ardours  scorched  as  yet. 

Which,  shot  from  summer  suns,  too  soon  dry  up 

The  beauty  and  the  freshness  of  the  plains ; 

While  to  the  right  the  ridge  of  Apennine, 

Its  higher  farther  summits  all  snow-crowned. 

Rose,  with  white  clouds  above  them,  as  might  seem 

Another  range  of  more  aerial  hills. 

These  things  were  at  a  distance,  but  more  near      40 
And  at  our  feet  signs  of  the  tide  of  life, 
That  once  was  here,  and  now  had  ebbed  away  — 
Pavements  entire,   without  one  stone  displaced, 
Where  yet  there  had  not  rolled  a  chariot  wheel 
For  many  hundred  years;    rich  cornices, 
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Elaborate  friezes  of  rare  workmanship, 

And  broken  shafts  of  columns,  that  along 

This  highway  side  lay  prone ;    vaults  that  were  rooms, 

And,  hollowed  from  the  turf  and  cased  in  stone. 

Seats  and  gradations  of  a  theatre,  50 

Which  emptied  of  its  population  now 

Shall  never  be  refilled :    and  all  these  things. 

Memorials  of  the  busy  life  of  man, 

Or  of  his  ample  means  for  pomp  and  pride. 

Scattered  among  the  solitary  hills, 

And  lying  open  to  the  sun  and  showers. 

And  only  visited  at  intervals 

By  wandering  herds,  or  pilgrims  like  ourselves 

From  distant  lands;    with   now  no  signs  of  life, 

Save  where  the  goldfinch  built  his  shallow  nest  60 

'Mid  the  low  bushes,  or  where  timidly 

The  rapid  lizard  glanced  between  the  stones — 

All  saying  that  the  fashion  of  this  world 

Passes  away:    that  not  Philosophy 

Nor  Eloquence  can  guard  their  dearest  haunts 

From  the  rude  touch  of  desecrating  time. 

What  marvel,  when  the  very  fanes  of  God, 

The  outward  temples  of  the  Holy  One, 

Claim  no  exemption  from  the  general  doom, 

But  lie  in  ruinous  heaps;    when  nothing  stands,  70 

Nor  may  endure  to  the  end,  except  alone 

The  spiritual  temple  built  with  living  stones? 

R.  C.  Trekch. 
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86.  Near  Alhano 

^[  EAR  Anions  stream  I  spied  a  gentle  Dove 

*^  ^  Perched  on  an  olive  branch,  and  heard  her  cooing 

'Mid  new-born  blossoms  that  soft  airs  were  wooing, 

While  all  things  present  told  of  joy  and  love. 

But  restless  fancy  left  that  olive  grove 

To  hail  the  exploratory  bird  renewing 

Hope  for  the  few,  who,  at  the  world's  undoing, 

On  the  great  flood  were  spared  to  live  and  move. 

O  bounteous  Heaven  I    signs  true  as  dove  and  bough 

Brought  to  the  ark  are  coming  evermore,  lo 

Given  though  we  seek  them  not,  but,  while  we  plough 

This  sea  of  life  without  a  visible  shore. 

Do  neither  promise  ask  nor  grace  implore 

In  what  alone  is  ours,  the  living  Now. 


W.  Wordsworth. 


^7.  Mentana 

A  fragment 
OTHER,  I  hear  a  word 


'M?: 


the  air ! ' 
Play  on,  play  on,  my  son, 

The  word  thou  hast  heard  is  some  bright  sweet  bird 
That  singeth,  why  and  where 
Who  knows? 

As  who  knows  why  and  whither 
The  little  wind  blows 
That  bloweth  hither  and  thither 

But  hardly  stirs  thy  hair,  i 

Hardly  stirs  the  gossamers 
Or  a  film  of  thy  golden  hair. 
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'  Oh  Mother,  Mother  dear, 

Bend  down,  bend  down  to  me  ! 

Ah  Mother,  what  dost  thou  hear?* 

Hush,  hush,  my  son, 

I  hear  a  word  in  the  air. 

'Ah  Mother,  why  is  thy  face  so  white? 

Ah  Mother,  Mother,  why 

Are  thine  eyes  aHght  ? 

Ah  Mother,  why  is  thy  face  so  red  ? 

Mother,   Mother,  the  hair  of  thine  head — ' 


Silence,  boy,  we  are  near  them, 
Silence,  boy,  the  dead,   the  dead, 
I  hear  them,  I  hear  them,   I  hear  them  ! 
They  come,  they  come,   they  are  here,  they  are  gone, 
And  they  cried,  with  a  single  cry, 
'  Mentana  1 ' 

The  word  is  said,  the  night  is  fled, 
Ere  we  knew  it  dawn  'tis  day,  30 

The  graves  are  wide,  the  dead  are  up  and  away, 
On  the  racing  winds  they  race 
To  call  the  living  land. 
Boy,   I  saw  thy  father's  face ! 
Round  him  rode  the  self-same  band, 
That  went  round  him  that  great  day 
To  Glory's  latest  Altar-place — 
Went  around  and  fell  around, 
When  the  red-legged  assassin  on  the  hill 
With  conjurations  bloody  and  base  40 

Jabbered  the  slanting  sunset  to  liis  will, 
And  by  such  pests  did  so  incriminate 
The  air  with  murder,  that,  when,  weary  and  late, 
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Upon  the  well-won  field  the  conqueror  stood 

Masters  of  all  the  eye  could  see, 

The  star-cracked  and  berotted  victory 

Burst  in  each  glorious  hand 

And  tore  the  sacred  limits  of  sweet  life, 

And  sluiced  the  dear  heart's  blood. 

Ah  God !   if  such  blood  could  sink  into  the  ground !   50 

Up,  up,  my  son,  up,  up,  my  soldier-son ! 

On  with  thy  white-cross  cap,  while  I 

Bind  me  around  with  tri-colour, 

And  let  us  go. 

Whither  ?    Whither  they  have  gone  before. 

Haste!    The  dead  have  fleeter  feet  than  ours. 

See,  the  answering  vales  already  move  ! 

What  is  that,  that  like  a  moving  sea 

Floods  towards  the  citied  lilies  of  the  towers 

That  soon  shall  ring  60 

'  Mentana !  * 

Weil  done,  well  done. 

Thy  little  sword  and  gun, 

Thou  shalt  wave  the  sword  while  I  cry 

'  Mentana !  ' 

See,  as  we  run  the  hamlets  run. 

The  little  towns  are  waving  in  the  sun, 

'  Mentana  ! ' 

Hark  the  bells  thunder,  hark  the  trumpets  blow 

*  Mentana !  *  70 
The  mountains  hear,  the  mists  divide. 

Look,  look,  on  high. 

The  great  tops  crowned  with  joy  and  pride 

Clang  to  the  clanging  vales  below, 

*  Mentana ! ' 
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A  thousand  clarions  blaze  from  side  to  side 
*  Mentana !  ' 

What,  must  we  rest  again  the  little  feet  ? 

Cub  of  the  Lion,  is  thy  dam  too  fleet  ? 

Yet  thou  hast  proved  thy  kind.  So 

For  see  the  misty  miles  behind, 

And  lo,  before  us  what  was  dim  is  clear. 

The  city- walls,  the  city-gate, 

The  towers,  the  towers 

That  from  our  mountain  seemed  like  flowers, 

But  hence  like  Pedestals  that  wait 

The  Statue  of  our  Italy  divine. 

That  Italy  who,  tho'  she  hath  been  hewn 

In  pieces, — as  when  the  demons  hew 

An  angel  whose  immortal  substance,  true  90 

To  his  Eternal  Image,  is  not  slain. 

But  from  a  thousand  falchions  rears  again 

Still  undivided  by  division 

His  everlasting  beauty,  whole  and  one — 

When  sounds  the  trump  whereat  the  nations  rise, 

Shall  Hft  her  unseamed  body  to  the  skies 

And  in  her  flesh  see  (God) — 

S.    T.    DOBELL. 
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88.  Ode  to  Naples 

Erode  I  a. 
T    STOOD  within  the  city  disinterred  ; 
•*  And  heard  the  autumnal  leaves  like  light  footfalls 
Of  spirits  passing  through  the  streets;    and  heard 

The  Mountain's  slumberous  voice  at  intervals 
Thrill  through  those  roofless  halls  ; 
The  oracular  thunder  jienetrating  shook 

The  listening  soul  in  my  suspended  blood; 
I  felt  that  Earth  out  of  her  deep  heart  spoke — 

I  felt,  but  heard  not : — through  white  column's  glowed 
The  isle-sustaining  ocean-flood,  lo 

A  plane  of  light  between  two  heavens  of  azure ! 

Around  me  gleamed  many  a  bright  sepulchre 
Of  whose  pure  beauty,  Time,  as  if  his  pleasure 
Were  to  spare  Death,  had  never  made  erasure; 

But  every  living  lineament  was  clear 

As  in  the  sculptor's  thought ;  and  there 
The  wreaths  of  stony  myrtle,   ivy,  and  pine, 

Like  winter  leaves  o'ergrown  by  moulded   snow, 

Seemed  only  not  to  move  and  grow 
Because  the  crystal  silence  of  the  air  20 

Weighed  on  their  life ;    even  as  the  Power  divine 

Which  then  lulled  all  things,  brooded  upon  mine. 

Epode   II  a. 

Then  gentle  winds  arose 

With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wild  Aeolian  sound,  and  mountain-odours  keen  ; 

And  where  the  Baian  ocean 

Welters  with  airlike  motion, 
Within,  above,  around  its  bowers  of  starry  green, 
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Moving  the  sea-flowers  in  those  purple  caves, 

Even  as  the  ever  stormless  atmosphere  30 

Floats  o'er  the  Elysian  realm, 
It  bore  me,  like  an  Angel,  o'er  the  waves 
Of  sunlight,   whose  swift  pinnace  of  dewy  air 
No  storm  can  overwhelm. 
I  sailed,  where  ever  flows 
Under  the  calm  Serene 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion 
From  the  unknown  graves 
Of  the  dead  Kings  of  Melody. 
Shadowy  Aornos  darkened  o'er  the  helm  40 

The  horizontal  aether ;    Heaven  stripped  bare 
Its  depths  over  Elysium,  where  the  prow 
Made  the  invisible  water  white  as  snow  ; 
From  that  Typhaean  mount,   Inarime, 

There  streamed  a  sunbright  vapour,  like  the  standard 
Of  some  aethereal  host; 
Whilst  from  all  the  coast, 
Louder  and  louder,  gathering  round,  there  wandered 
Over  the  oracular  woods  and  divine  sea 
Prophesyings  which  grew  articulate —  50 

They  seize  me — I  must  speak  them  ! — be  they  fate  ! 

Strophe  I. 
Naples!    thou  Heart  of  men  which  ever  pantest 

Naked,  beneath  the  lidless  eye  of  Heaven  ! 
Elysian  City,  which  to  calm  enchantest 

The  mutinous  air  and  sea  :    they  round  thee,  even 

As  sleep  round  Love,  are  driven ! 
Metropolis  of  a  ruined  Paradise 

Long  lost,  late  won,  and  yet  but  half  regained! 

» Bright  Altar  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice, 
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Which  armed  Victory  offers  up  unstained  60 

To  Love,  the  flower-enchained ! 
Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  didst  cease  to  be. 
Now  art,  and  henceforth  ever  shalt  be,  free, 

If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avail, — 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail! 

Strophe  IL 

Thou  youngest  giant  birth 

Which  from  the  groaning  earth 
Leaj)'st,  clothed  in  armour  of  impenetrable  scale ! 

Last  of  the  Intercessors ! 

Who  'gainst  the  Crowned  Transgressors  70 

Pleadest  before  God's  love  !    Arrayed  in  Wisdom's  mail. 

Wave  thy  lightning  lance  in  mirth 

Nor  let  thy  high   heart  fail, 
Though  from  their  hundred  gates  the  leagued  Oppressors 

With  hurried  legions  move  ! 

Hail,  haU,  all  haU ! 

Antistrophe  I  a. 
What  though  Cimmerian  Anarchs  dare  blaspheme 

Freedom  and  thee?    thy  shield  is  as  a  mirror 
To  make  their  blind  slaves  see,  and  with  fierce  gleam 
To  turn  his  hungry  sword  u]X)n  the  wearer  ;  So 

A  new  Actaeon*s  error 
Shall  theirs  have  been — devoured  by  their  own  hounds  ! 

Be  thou  like  the  imperial   Basilisk 
Killing  thy  foe  with  unapparent  wounds  ! 
Gaze  on  Oppression,  till  at  that  dread  risk 
Aghast  she  pass  from  the  Earth's  disk  ; 
Fear  not,  but  gaze— for  freemen  mightier  grow, 
And  slaves  more  feeble,  gazing  on  their  foe: — 
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If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  may  avail, 

Thou  shalt  be  great — All  hail  !  90 

Antistrophe  II  a. 
From  Freedom's  form  divine, 
From  Nature's  inmost  shrine, 
Strip  every  impious  gawd,  rend  Error  veil  by  veil : 
O'er  Ruin  desolate, 
O'er  Falsehood's  fallen  state, 
Sit  thou  sublime,   unawed  ;    be  the  Destroyer  pale  ! 
And  equal  laws  be  thine. 
And  winged  words  let  sail. 
Freighted  with  truth  even  from  the  throne  of  God: 

That  wealth,  surviving  fate,  loo 

Be  thine.— All  hail! 

Antistrophe  I  p. 
Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spain's  thrilling  paean 

From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly. 
Till  silence  became  music  ?    From  the  Aeaean 
To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy 
Starts  to  hear  thine !    The  Sea 
Which  paves  the  desert  streets  of  Venice  laughs 

In  light  and  music  ;  widowed  Genoa  wan 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs, 

Murmuring,  *  Where  is    Doria  ? '   fair  Milan,  1 10 

Within  whose  veins  long  ran 
The  viper's  palsying  venom,  lifts  her  heel 
To  bruise  his  head.     The  signal  and  the  seal 
(If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  can  avail) 
Art  thou  of  all  these  hopes. — O  hail! 
Antistrophe  II  ^. 
Florence !    beneath  the  sun, 
Of  cities  fairest  one, 
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Blushes  within  her  bower  for  Freedom's  expectation: 
From  eyes  of  quenchless  hope 
Rome  tears  the  priestly  cope,  no 

As  ruling  once  by  power,  so  now  by  admiration, — 
An  athlete  stripped  to  run 
From  a  remoter  station 
For  the  highi prize  lost  on  Philippi's  shore: — 
As  then  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice  did  avail, 
So  now  may  Fraud  and  Wrong  !    O  hail ! 

Epode  I  p. 
Hear  ye  the  march  as  of  the  Earth-bom  Forms 

Arrayed  against  the  ever-living  Gods  ? 
The  crash  and  darkness  of  a  thousand  storms 

Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes  130 

Of  crags  and  thunder-clouds  ? 
See  ye  the  banners  blazoned  to  the  day, 

Inwrought  with  emblems  of  barbaric  pride  ? 
Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  far  away, 

The  serene  Heaven  which  wraps  our  Eden  wide 
With  iron  light   is  dyed  ; 
The  Anarchs  of  the  North  lead  forth  their  legions 

Like  Chaos  o'er  creation,  uncreating  ; 
An  hundred  tribes  nourished  on  strange  religions 
And  lawless  slaveries, — down  the  aereal  regions         140 
Of  the  white  Alps,  desolating. 
Famished  wolves  that  bide  no  waiting, 
Blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of  old  glory, 
Trampling  our  columned  cities  into  dust. 
Their  dull  and  savage  lust 
On  Beauty's  corse  to  sickness  satiating — 
They  come !    The  fields  they  tread  look  black  and  hoary 
With  fire — from  their  red  feet  the  streams  run  gory  ! 
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Epode  11/3. 

Great  Spirit,  deepest  Love  ! 
Which  rulest  and  dost  move  150 

All  things  which  live  and  are,  within  the  Italian  shore; 
Who  spreadest  Heaven  around  it, 
Whose  woods,  rocks,  waves,   surround  it ; 
Who  sittest  in  thy  star,  o'er  Ocean's  western  floor; 
Spirit  of  beauty !    at  whose  soft  command 

The  sunbeams  and  the  showers  distil  its  foison 
From  the  Earth's  bosom  chill ; 
Oh,  bid  those  beams  be  each  a  blinding  brand 

Of  lightning  !    bid  those  showers  be  dews  of  poison  ! 
Bid  the  Earth's  plenty  kill!  160 

Bid  thy  bright  Heaven  above. 
Whilst  light  and  darkness  bound  it. 
Be  their  tomb  who  planned 
To  make  it  ours  and  thine  ! 
Or,   with  thine  harmonizing  ardours  fill 
And  raise  thy  sons,  as  o'er  the  prone  horizon 
Thy  lamp  feeds  every  twilight  wave  with  fire — 
Be  man's  high  hope  and  unextinct  desire 
The  instrument  to  work  thy  will  divine! 

Then  clouds  from  sunbeams,  antelopes  from  leopards,  170 
And  frowns  and  fears  from  thee. 
Would  not  more  swiftly  flee 
Than  Celtic  wolves  from  the  Ausonian  shepherds. — 
Whatever,   Spirit,  from  thy  starry  shrine 
Thou  yieldest  or  withholdest,  oh,  let  be 
This  city  of  thy  worship  ever  free ! 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
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8g.       Lines  on  the  Entry  of  the  Austrians 
into  Naples^  iHii 

AY — down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are, 
•^^^From  this  hour,  let  the  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins, 
That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  Liberty's  war. 
Be  wasted  for  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains  ! 

On,,  on  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales. 
Ye  locusts  of  tyranny,  blasting  them  o'er — 

Fill,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye  sails 

From  each  slave-mart   of  Europe,    and   shadow   their 
shore ! 

Let  their  fate  be  a  mock-word — let  men  of  all  lands 
Laugh  out,  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  poles,  lo 

When  each  sword,  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their 
hands. 
Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls. 

And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is  driv'n. 

Base  slaves !    let  the  whet  of  their  agony  be. 
To  think — as  the  Doom'd  often  think  of  that  hcav'n 

They  had   once   within   reach — that  they  might  have 
been  free. 

Oh  shame  !    when  there  was  not  a  bosom,   whose  heat 
Ever  rose  above  zero  of  Castlereagh's  heart. 

That  did  not,   like  Echo,  your  war-hymn  rei)eat. 

And  send  all  its  prayers  with  your  Liberty's  start ;  20 
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When   the    world   stood  in    hope — when  a    spirit,    that 
breathed 

The  fresh  air  of  the  olden  time,  whisper'd  about; 
And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,  half-way  unsheath'd, 

But  waited  one  conquering  cry,  to  flash  out ! 

When  around  you  the  shades  of  your  Mighty  in  fame, 
Filicajas  and  Petrarch  s,  seem*d  bursting  to  view, 

And  their  words  and  their  warnings,  like  tongues  of  bright 
flame 
Over  Freedom's  apostles,  fell  kindling  on  you ! 

Oh  shame  !    that,  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life, 
Worth  the  hist'ry  of  ages,  when,  had  you  but  hurl'd  30 

One  bolt  at  your  tyrant  invader,  that  strife 

Between  freemen  and  tyrants  had  spread  through  the 
world — 

That  then — oh  !    disgrace  upon  manhood — ev'n  then. 
You  should  falter,  should  cling  to  your  pitiful  breath  ; 

Cow'r  down  into  beasts,  when  you  might  have  stood  men. 
And  prefer  the  slave's  life  of  prostration  to  death. 

It  is  strange,  it  is  dreadful : — shout.  Tyranny,  shout 
Through    your   dungeons   and   palaces,    '  Freedom    is 
o'er ; ' — 

If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  light,  tread  it  out, 
And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more.  40 

For,  if  such  are  the  braggarts  that  claim  to  be  free. 

Come,   Despot  of  Russia,  thy  feet  let  me  kiss ; 
Far  nobler  to  live  the  brute  bondman  of  thee. 

Than  to  sully  ev'n  chains  by  a  struggle  like  this ! 

T.  Moore. 
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go.        Stanzas.     tVritten  in  T>ejection^  near 
Naples 


TTHE  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  might, 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light. 
Around  its  unexpanded  buds; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 
The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 
The  City's  voice  itself,  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

II 

I  see  the  Deep's  untrampled  floor  ic 

With  green  and  purple  seaweeds  strown  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown  : 

I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, — 
The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 
How  sweet !   did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion, 

III 

Alas !    I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  jjeace  within  nor  calm  around,  2c 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 
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Nor  fame,  nor  power,   nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure; — 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

IV 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child,  30 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 

Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone. 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  isoon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  ;  40 

They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret, 

Unlike  this  day,  which,   when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
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gi.  Vesuvius 

I 
AS  when  a  mother,   having  chid 
'^'"Her  child  in  anger,  there  have  straight  ensued 
Repentings  for  her  quick  and  angry  mood, 
Till  she  would  fain  see  all  its  traces  hid 
Quite  out  of  sight — even  so  has  Nature  bid 
Fair  flowers,  that  on  the  scarred  earth  she  has  strewed, 
To  blossom,  and  called  up  the  taller  wood 
To  cover  what  she  ruined  and  undid. 
Oh  !    and  her  mood  of  anger  did  not  last 
More  than  an  instant,  and  her  work  of  peace,  lo 

Restoring  and  repairing,  comforting 
The  earth,  her  stricken  child,  will  never  cease ; 
For  that  was  her  strange  work,  and  quickly  past, 
To  this  her  genial  toil  no  end  the  years  shall  bring. 

II 
That  her  destroying  fury  was  with  noise 
And  sudden  uproar ;    but  far  otherwise, 
With  silent  and  with  secret  ministries, 
Her  skill  of  renovation  she  employs: 
For  Nature,  only  loud  when  she  destroys. 
Is  silent  when  she  fashions :    she  will  crowd  30 

The  work  of  her  destruction,  transient,  loud. 
Into  an  hour,  and  then  long  peace  enjoys. 
Yea,  every  power  that  fashions  and  upholds 
Works  silently — all  things,  whose  life  is  sure. 
Their  life  is  calm ;    silent  the  light  that  moulds 
And  colours  all  things ;    and  without  debate 
The  stars,  which  are  for  ever  to  endure. 
Assume  their  thrones  and  their  unquestioned  state. 

R.  C.  Trench. 
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^2.  At  Castellamare 

AWAKE,  my  Myrto,  with  the  birth  of  day, 
-'^  Forth  to  the  meadow  fare  this  first  of  May. 

Not  yet  the  sun  with  his  o'ermastering  might 
Hath  dried  the  pearlets  on  the  bud  and  bloom ; 

Still  in  pale  skies  tren^bles  the  star  of  night, 
Morn's  herald  star,  and  all  the  glorious  gloom 
Is  waiting  for  the  dawn  to  reillume 

Her  eyes  of  fire  above  the  burning  bay. 

Awake,  my  Myrto,  with  the  birth  of  day, 
Forth  to  the  meadow  fare  this  first  of  May. 

See  in  thick  pleached  garden-alleys  green 

How  rose  by  rose  deep-sunken  drinks  the  dew: 

Sheathed  in  soft  sleep  they  hide  their  silken  sheen. 
Nor  know  the  passion  of  fierce  light  that  through 
Their  crimson  spheres  will  shoot  when  morn  is  new : 

So  sleep  not  we  when  love  invites  to  play. 

Awake,  my  Myrto,  with  the  birth  of  day, 
Forth  to  the  meadow  fare  this  first  of  May. 

Ah,  foolish  rose  !  She  hath  one  little  hour 
To  cast  her  sweetness  on  the  amorous  prime ; 

The  kiss  of  noon  her  girlhood  will  deflower, 
The  wanton  bee  about  her  lap  will  climb, 
And  birds  will  sing  their  clear  love-laden  rhyme, 

Till  night  descends  that  taketh  all  away. 

Awake,  my  Myrto,  with  the  birth  of  day. 
Forth  to  the  meadow  fare  this  first  of  May. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
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A  fragment 

"CAIR  fountains  of  man's  art  were  there, 
•*■  Streams  trickling  down  from  stair  to  stair, 
And  as,  with  lapse  just  audible. 
From  font  to  font  the  waters  fell, 
Around  the  lighted  bubbles  flew, 
Starring  the  leaves  with  points  like  dew: 
For  tender  myrtles  near  were  set, 
And  in  this  happy  clime  had  met 
Unhoused  the  winter's  deadliest  air; 
And  the  pale  lemon-flower  was  there, 
And  the  dark  glittering  leaves  behind 
The  fruit  with  its  discoloured  rind  : 
While  the  long  groves  of  orange  made 
A  screen  sun-proof,  an  amj)le  shade, 
With  spacious  avenues  below. 
Where  one  might  wander  to  and  fro. 
Watching  the  little  runnels  creep 
Round  every  root,  and  duly  steep 
With  freshness  all  the  thirsty  soil; 
Or  lift  an  hand  for  easiest  spoil. 
And  of  the  golden  fruitage  share. 
Cool-hanging  in  the  morning  air. 

R.  C.  Trench. 
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p^.  The  Englishman  in  Italy 

Piano  di  Sorrento 

■pORTU,   Fortii,  my  beloved  one, 

-■■  Sit  here  by  my  side, 

On  my  knees  put  up  both  little  feet ! 

I  was  sure,  if  I  tried, 
I  could  make  you  laugh  spite  of  Scirdcco. 

Now,  open  your  eyes, 
Let  me  keep  you  amused  till  he  vanish 

In  black  from  the  skies, 
With  telling  my  memories  over 

As  you  tell  your  beads ;  ic 

All  the  Plain  saw  me  gather,  I  garland 

— The  flowers  or  the  weeds. 

Time  for  rain  !    for  your  long  hot  dry  Autumn 

Had  net-worked  with  brown 
The  white  skin  of  each  grape  on  the  bunches, 

Marked  like  a  quail's  crown,     . 
Those  creatures  you  make  such  account  of, 

Whose  heads, — speckled  white 
Over  brown  like  a  great  spider's  back, 

As  I  told  you  last  night, —  2\ 

Your  mother  bites  off  for  her  supper. 

Red-ripe  as  could  be, 
Pomegranates  were  chapping  and  splitting 

In  halves  on  the  tree : 
And  between  the  loose  walls  of  great  flint-stone. 

Or  in  the  thick  dust 
On  the  path,  or  straight  out  of  the  rock-side, 
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Wherever  could  thrust 
Some  bold  hardy  sprig  of  rock-flower 

Its  yellow  face  up,  30 

For  the  prize  were  great  butterflies  fighting. 

Some  five  for  one  cup. 
So,  I  guessed,  ere  I  got  up  this  morning, 

What  change  was  in  store, 
By  the  quick  rustle-down  of  the  quail-nets 

Which  woke  me  before 
I  could  open  my  shutter,  made  fast 

With  a  bough   and  a  stone. 
And  looked  thro*  the  twisted  dead  vine-twigs, 

Sole  lattice  that 's  known.  40 

Quick  and  sharp  rang  the  rings  down  the  net-poles. 

While,  busy  beneath, 
Your  priest  and  his  brother  tugged  at  them. 

The  rain  in  their  teeth. 
And  out  ujx)n  all  the  flat  house-roofs 

Where  split  figs  lay  drying, 
The  girls  took  the  frails  under  cover : 

Nor  use  seemed  in  trying 
To  get  out  the  boats  and  go  fishing, 

For,  under  the  cliff,  50 

Fierce  the  black  water  frothed  o'er  the  blind-rock. 

No  seeing  our  skiflT 
Arrive  about  noon  from  Amalfi, 

— Our  fisher  arrive. 
And  pitch  down  his  basket  before  us, 

All  trembling  alive 
With  pink  and  grey  jellies,  your  sea-fruit ; 

You  touch  the  strange  lumps, 
And  moutiis  gape  there,  eyes  open,  all  manner 

Of  horns  and  of  humps,  '>o 
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Which  only  the  fisher  looks  grave  at, 

While  round  him  like  imps 
Cling  screaming  the  children,  as  naked 

And  brown  as  his  shrimps ; 
Himself  too  as  bare  to  the  middle 

— You  see  round  his  neck 
The  string  and  its  brass  coin  suspended, 

That  saves  him  from  wreck. 
But  to-day  not  a  boat  reached  Salerno, 

So  back,  to  a  man,  70 

Came  our  friends,  with  whose  help  in  the  vineyards 

Grape-harvest  began. 
In  the  vat,  halfway  up  in  our  house-side, 

Like  blood  the  juice  spins, 
While  your  brother  all  bare-legged  is  dancing. 

Till  breathless  he  grins 
Dead-beaten  in  effort  on  effort 

To  keep  the  grapes  under. 
Since  still,  when  he  seems  all  but  master. 

In  pours  the  fresh  plunder  80 

From  girls  who  keep  coming  and  going 

With  basket  on  shoulder, 
And  eyes  shut  against  the  rain's  driving ; 

Your  girls  that  are  older, — 
For  under  the  hedges  of  aloe, 

And  where,  on  its  bed 
Of  the  orchard's  black  mould,  the  love-apple 

Lies  pulpy  and  red, 
All  the  young  ones  are  kneeling  and  filling 

Their  laps  with  the  snails  90 

Tempted  out  by  this  first  rainy  weather, — 

Your  best  of  regales, 
As  to-night  will  be  proved  to  my  sorrow, 
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When,  supping  in  state, 
We  shall  feast  our  grape-gleaners  (two  dozen, 

Three  over  one  plate) 
With  lasagne  so  tempting  to  swallow 

In  slippery  ropes, 
And  gourds  fried  in  great  purple  slices, 

That  colour  of  popes.  loo 

Meantime,  see  the  grape-bunch  they  've  brought  you : 

The  rain-water  slips 
O'er  the  heavy  blue  bloom  on  each  globe 

Which  the  wasp  to  your  lips 
Still  follows  with  fretful  persistence : 

Nay,  taste,  while  awake. 
This  half  of  a  curd-white  smooth  cheese-ball 

That  peels  flake  by  flake. 
Like  an  onion,  each  smoother  and  whiter; 

Next,  sip  this  weak  wine  no 

From  the  thin  green  glass  flask,  with  its  stopper, 

A  leaf  of  the  vine  ; 
And  end  with  the  prickly-pear*s  red  flesh 

That  leaves  thro'  its  juice 
The  stony  black  seeds  on  your  pearl -teeth. 

Scirocco  is  loose ! 
Hark,  the  quick,  whistling  pelt  of  the  olives 

Which,  thick  in  one's  track, 
Tempt  the  stranger  to  pick  up  and  bite  them, 

Tho'  not  yet  half  black  !  i  ao 

How  the  old  twisted  olive-trunks  shudder, 

The  medlars  let  fall 
Their  hard  fruit,  and  the  brittle  great  fig-trees 

Snap  off,  figs  and  all, 
For  here  comes  the  whole  of  the  tempest  I 

No  refuge,  but  creep 
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Back  again  to  my  side  or  my  shoulder, 
And  listen  or  sleep. 

O   how  will  your  country  show  next  week 

When  all  the  vine-boughs  130 

Have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage  to  pasture 

The  mules  and  the  cows? 
Last  eve,  I  rode  over  the  mountains; 

Your  brother,  my  guide, 
Soon  left  me,  to  feast  on  the  myrtles 

That  offered,   each  side, 
Their  fruit-balls,  black,  glossy  and  luscious, — 

Or  strip  from  the  sorbs 
A  treasure,  or,  rosy  and  wondrous. 

Those  hairy  gold  orbs  !  1 40 

But  my  mule  picked  his  sure  sober  path  out. 

Just  stopping  to  neigh 
When  he  recognized  down  in  the  valley 

His  mates  on  their  way 
With  the  faggots  and  barrels  of  water; 

And  soon  we  emerged 
From  the  plain,  where  the  woods  could  scarce  follow; 

And  still  as  we  urged 
Our  way,  the  woods  wondered,  and  left  us. 

As  up  still  we  trudged  150 

Though  the  wild  path  grew  wilder  each  instant. 

And  place  was  e'en  grudged 
'Mid  the  rock-chasms  and  piles  of  loose  stones 

Like  the  loose  broken  teeth 
Of  some  monster  which  climbed  there  to  die 

From  the  ocean  beneath — 
Place  was  grudged  to  the  silver-grey  fume-weed 

That  clung  to  the  path, 
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And  dark  rosemary  ever  a-dying 

That,  'spite  the  wind*s  wrath,  i6o 

So  loves  the  salt  rock's  face  to  seaward, 

And  lentisks  as  staunch 
To  the  stone  where  they  root  and  bear  berries. 

And  .  .  .  what  shows  a  branch 
Coral-coloured,  transparent,  with  circlets 

Of  pale  seagreen  leaves ; 
Over  all  trod  my  mule  with  the  caution 

Of  gleaners  o*er  sheaves, 
Still,  foot  after  foot  like  a  lady, 

Till,  round  after  round,  170 

He  climbed  to  the  top  of  Calvano, 

And  God's  own  profound 
Was  above  me,  and  round  me  the  mountains, 

And  under,  the  sea, 
And  within  me  my  heart  to  bear  witness 

What  was  and  shall  be. 
Oh,  heaven  and  the  terrible  crystal ! 

No  rampart  excludes 
Your  eye  from  the  life  to  be  lived 

In  the  blue  solitudes.  180 

Oh,  those  mountains,  their  infinite  movement ! 

Still  moving  with  you  : 
For,  ever  some  new  head  and  breast  of  them 

Thrusts  into  view 
To  observe  the  intruder;   you  see  it 

If  quickly  you  turn 
And,  before  they  escape  you  surprise  them. 

They  grudge  you  should  learn 
How  the  soft  plains  they  look  on,  lean  over 

And  love  (they  pretend)  190 

— Cower  beneath  them,  the  flat  sea-pine  crouches, 
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The  wild  fruit-trees  bend, 
E'en  the  myrtle-leaves  curl,  shrink  and  shut : 

All  is  silent  and  grave : 
'Tis  a  sensual  and  timorous  beauty, 

How  fair !    but  a  slave. 
So,   I  turned  to  the  sea  ;    and  there  slumbered 

As  greenly  as  ever 
Those  isles  of  the  siren,  your  Galli ; 

No  ages  can  sever  200 

The  Three,  nor  enable  their  sister 

To  join  them, — halfway 
On  the  voyage,  she  looked  at  Ulysses — 

No  further  to-day, 
Tho'  the  small  one,  just  launched  on  the  wave 

Watches  breast-high  and  steady 
From  under  the  rock,  her  bold  sister 

Swum  halfway  already. 
Fortil,  shall  we  sail  there  together 

And  see  from  the  sides  a  10 

Quite  new  rocks  show  their  faces,  new  haunts 

Where  the  siren  abides  ? 
Shall  we  sail  round  and  round  them,  close  over 

The  rocks,  tho'  unseen, 
That  ruffle  the  grey  glassy  water 

To  glorious  green  ? 
Then  scramble  from  splinter  to  splinter. 

Reach  land,  and  explore, 
On  the  largest,  the  strange  square  black  turret 

With  never  a  door,  220 

Just  a  loop  to  admit  the  quick  lizards  ; 

Then  stand  there  and  hear 
The  bird's  quiet  singing,  that  tells  us 

What  life  is,  so  clear? 
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— The  secret  they  sang  to  Ulysses 

When,  ages  ago, 
He  heard  and  he  knew  this  life's  secret 

I  hear  and  I  know. 

Ah,  see  !    The  sun  breaks  o'er  Calvano  ; 

He  strikes  the  great  gloom  230 

And  flutters  it  o'er  the  great  summit 

In  airy  gold  fume. 
All  is  over.     Look  out,  see  the  gipsy, 

Our  tinker  and  smith, 
Has  arrived,  set  up  bellows  and  forge. 

And  down-squatted  forthwith 
To  his  hammering,  under  the  wall  there  ; 

One  eye  keeps  aloof 
The  urchins  that  itch  to  be  putting 

His  jews'-harps  to  proof,  240 

While  the  other,  thro*  locks  of  curjed  wire, 

Is  watching  how  sleek 
Shines  the  hog,  come  to  share  in  the  windfall 

— Chew,  abbot's  own  pheek ! 
All  is  over.     Wake  up  and  come  out  now, 

And  down  let  us  go. 
And  see  the  fine  things  got  in  order 

At  church  for  the  show 
Of  the  Sacrament,   set  forth  this  evening. 

To-morrow  's  the  Feast  250 

Of  the  Rosary's  Virgin,  by  no  means 

Of  Virgins  the  least, 
As  you'll  hear  in  the  off-hand  discourse 

Which  (all  nature,  no  art) 
The  Dominican  brother,  these  three  weeks, 

Was  getting  by  heart. 
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Not  a  pillar  nor  post  but  is  dizened 

With  red  and  blue  papers  ; 
All  the  roof  waves  with  ribbons,  each  altar 

A-blaze  with  long  tapers  ;  260 

But  the  great  masterpiece  is  the  scaffold 

Rigged  glorious  to  hold 
All  the  fiddlers  and  fifers  and  drummers 

And  trumpeters  bold, 
Not  afraid  of  'Bellini  nor  Auber, 

Who,  when  the  priest's  hoarse, 
Will  strike  us  up  something  that 's  brisk 

For  the  feast's  second  course. 
And  then  will  the  flaxen- wigged  Image 

Be  carried  in  pomp  370 

Thro*  the  plain,  while  in  gallant  procession 

The  priests  mean  to  stomp. 
All  round  the  glad  church  lie  old  bottles 

With  gunpowder  stopped. 
Which  will  be,  when  the  Image  re-enters 

Religiously  popped ; 
And  at  night  from  the  crest  of  Calvano 

Great  bonfires  will  hang. 
On  the  plain  will  the  trumpets  join  chorus. 

And  more  poppers  bang.  280 

At  all  events,  come — to  the  garden 

As  far  as  the  wall ; 
See  me  tap  with  a  hoe  on  the  plaster 

Till  out  there  shall  fall 
A  scorpion  with  wide  angry  nippers  ! 

— '  Such  trifles  !  '  you  say  ? 
Fortii,  in  my  England  at  home, 
Men  meet  gravely  to-day 
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And  debate,  if  abolishing  Corn-laws 

Be  righteous  and  wise  390 

— If  'twere  proper,  Scirrocco  should  vanish 

In  black  from  the  skies  ! 

R.  Browning. 

Pf.  To  England 

Written  after  a  Visit  to  Sorrento 

nPHEY  are  but  selfish  visions  at  the  best, 
"*•  Which  tempt  us  to  desire  that  we  were  free 
From  the  dear  ties  that  bind  us  unto  thee. 
That  so  we  might  take  up  our  lasting  rest, 
Where  some  delightful  spot,  some  hidden  nest 
In  brighter  lands  has  pleased  our  phantasy  : 
And  might  such  vows  at  once  accomplished  be. 
We  should  not  in  the  accomplishment  be  blest. 
But  oh  !    most  miserable,  if  it  be  true 
Peace  only  waits  us,  while  we  do  10 

Heaven's  work  and  will  :    for  what  is  it  we  ask. 
When  we  would  fain  have  leave  to  linger  here, 
But  to  abandon  our  appointed  task. 
Our  place  of  duty,  and  our  natural  sphere  ? 

R.  C.  Trench. 
g6.  Amalji 

C  WEET  the  memory  is  to  nic 
*^Of  a  land  beyond  the  sea, 
Where  the  waves  and  mountains  meet; 
Where  amid  her  mulberry-trees 
Sits  Amalfi  in  the  heat, 
Bathing  ever  her  white  feet 
In  the  tideless,  summer  seas. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  town, 

From  its  fountains  in  the  hills, 

Tumbling  through  its  narrow  gorge,  lo 

The  Canneto  rushes  down, 

Turns  the  great  wheels  of  the  mills, 

Lifts  the  hammers  of  the  forge. 

'Tis  a  stairway,  not  a  street. 

That  ascends  the  deep  ravine. 

Where  the  torrent  leaps  between 

Rocky  walls  that  almost  meet. 

Toiling  up  from  stair  to  stair 

Peasant  girls  their  burdens  bear ; 

Sunburnt  daughters  of  the  soil,  20 

Stately  figures  tall  and  straight, 

What  inexorable  fate 

Dooms  them  to  this  life  of  toil  ? 

Lord  of  vineyards  and  of  lands, 

Far  above  the  convent  stands. 

On  its  terraced  walk  aloof 

Leans  a  monk  with  folded  hands. 

Placid,  satisfied,  serene. 

Looking  down  upon  the  scene 

Over  wall  and  red-tiled  roof;  30 

Wondering  unto  what  good  end 

All  this  toil  and  traffic  tend, 

And  why  all  men  cannot  be 

Free  from  care,  and  free  from  pain 

And  the  sordid  love  of  gain, 

And  as  indolent  as  he. 


Where  are  now  the  freighted  barks 
From  the  marts  of  east  and  west  ? 
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Where  the  knights  in  iron  sarks 

Journeying  to  the  Holy   Land,  40 

Glove  of  steel  upon  the  hand, 

Cross  of  crimson  on  the  breast  ? 

Where  the  pomp  of  camp  and  court  ? 

Where  the  pilgrims  with  their  prayers, 

Where  the  merchants  with  their  wares, 

And  their  gallant  brigantines 

Sailing  safely  into  port, 

Chased  by  corsair  Algerines  ? 

Vanished  like  a  fleet  of  cloud, 

Like  a  passing  trumpet-blast  50 

Are  those  splendours  of  the  past, 

And  the  commerce  and  the  crowd  ! 

Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  seas 

Lie  the  ancient  wharves  and  quays, 

Swallowed  by  the  engulfing  waves, 

Silent  streets,  and  vacant  halls, 

Ruin'd  roofs  and  towers  and  walls  ; 

Hidden  from  all  mortal  eyes 

Deep  the  sunken  city  lies ; 

Even  cities  have  their  graves  1  60 

This  is  an  enchanted  land  ! 
Round  the  headlands  far  away 
Sweeps  the  blue  Salernian  bay, 
With  its  sickle  of  white  sand : 
Further  still  and  furthermost 
On  the  dim-discovered  coast 
Paestum  with  its  ruins  lies, 
And  its  roses  all  in  bloom 
Seem  to  tinge  the  fatal  skies 
Of  that  lonely  land  of  doom.  70 
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On  his  terrace,  high  in  air, 
Nothing  doth  the  good  monk  care 
For  such  worldly  themes  as  these. 
From  the  garden  just  below 
Little  pufFs  of  perfume  blow. 
And  a  sound  is  in  his  ears 
Of  the  murmur  of  the  bees 
In  the  shining  chestnut-trees. 

Nothing  else  he  heeds  or  hears : 

All  the  landscape  seems  to  swoon  80 

In  the  happy  afternoon  ; 

Slowly  o'er  his  senses  creep 

The  encroaching  waves  of  sleep, 

And  he  sinks  as  sank  the  town, 

Unresisting,  fathoms  down, 

Into  caverns  cool  and  deep  I 

Walled  about  with  drifts  of  snow, 

Hearing  the  fierce  north  wind  blow. 

Seeing  all  the  landscape  white. 

And  the  river  cased  in  ice,  90 

Comes  this  memory  of  delight, 

Comes  this  vision  unto  me 

Of  a  long-lost  Paradise 

In  the  land  beyond  the  sea. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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97.  At  Amalfi 

LJ  ERE  might  I   rest  for  ever;  here, 
Till  death,   inviolate  of  fear, 
Descended  cloud-hke  on  calm  eyes, 
I'lnjoy  the  whisper  of  the  waves 
Stealing  around  those  azure  caves, 
The  gloom  and  glory  of  the  skies ! 

Great  mother.  Nature,  on  thy  breast 
Let  me,  unsoiled  by  sorrow,  rest. 

By  sin  unstirred,  by  love  made  free : 
Full-tried  am  I  by  years  that  bring 
The  blossoms  of  the  tardy  spring 

Of  wisdom,  thine  adept  to  be. 

In  vain  I  pray:    the  wish  expires 
lJj)on  my  lip,  as  fade  the  fires 

Of  youth  in  withered  veins  and  weak ; 
Not  mine  to  dwell,  the  neophyte 
Of  Nature,  in  her  shrine  of  light, 

But  still  to  strive  and  still  to  seek. 


I  have  outgrown  the  primal  mirth 
That  throbs  in  air  and  sea  and  earth  ; 

The  world  of  worn  humanity 
Reclaims  my  care ;    at  ease  to  range 
Those  hills,  and  watch  their  interchange 

Of  light  and  gloom  is  not  for  me. 
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Dread  Pan,  to  thee  I  turn:    thy  soul 
That  through  the  Hving  world  doth  roll, 

Stirs  in  our  heart  an  aching  sense 
Of  beauty,  too  divinely  wrought 
To  be  the  food  of  mortal  thought. 

For  earth-born  hunger  too  intense.  30 

Breathless  we  sink  before  thy  shrine; 
We  pour  our  spirits  forth  like  wine ; 

With  trembling  hands  we  strive  to  lift 
The  veil  of  airy  amethyst, 
That  shrouds  thy  godhood  like  a  mist; 

Then,  dying,   forth  to  darkness  drift. 

Thy  life  around  us  laughs,  and  we 
Are  merged  in  its  immensity  ; 

Thy  chanted  melodies  we  hear. 
The  marrying  clouds  that  meet  and  kiss  40 

Between  two  silences  ;    but  miss 

The  meaning,  though  it  seems  so  clear. 

From  suns  that  sink  o'er  silent  seas. 
From  myrtles  *neath  the  mountain  breeze 

Shedding  their  drift  of  scented  snow, 
From  fleeting  hues,  from  sounds  that  swoon 
On  pathless  hills,  from  night  and  noon, 

The  inarticiJate  passions  flow. 

They  are  thy  minions,  mighty  Pan ! 

No  priest  hast  thou  ;    no  muse  or  man  50 

Hath  ever  told,  shall  ever  tell, 
But  each  within  his  heart  alone. 
Awe-struck  and  dumb,  hath  learned  to  own 

The  burden  of  thine  oracle. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
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p8.  '  Z>e  Gustibus—  ' 

I 
VOUR  ghost  will  walk,  you  lover  of  trees 
■*•      (If  our  loves  remain), 

In  an  English  lane, 

By  a  cornfield-side  a-flutter  with  poppies. 
Hark,  those  two  in  the  hazel  coppice — 
A  boy  and  girl,  if  the  good  fates  please. 

Making  love,  say, — 

The  happier  they ! 
Draw  yourself  up  from  the  light  of  the  moon. 
And  let  them  pass,  as  they  will  too  soon, 

With  the  bean-flowers'  boon 

And  the  backbird's  tune. 

And  May,  and  June  ! 

II 
What  I  love  best  in  all  tlie  world 
Is  a  castle,  precipice-encurled 
In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Apennine. 
Or  look  for  me,  old  fellow  of  mine 
(If  I  get  my  head  from  out  the  mouth 
O'  the  grave,  and  loose  my  spirit's  bands. 
And  come  again  to  the  land  of  lands), — 
In  a  sea-side  house  to  the  further  South, 
Where  the  baked  cicala  dies  of  drouth. 
And  one  sharp  tree — *tis  a  cypress — stands. 
By  the  many  hundred  years  red-rusted, 
Rough  iron-spiked,  ripe  fruit-o'ercrusted, 
My  sentinel  to  guard  the  sands 
To  the  water's  edge.     For,  what  expands 
Before  the  house,  but  the  great  opaque 
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Blue  breadth  of  sea  without  a  break  ? 

While,  in  the  house,   for  ever  crumbles  30 

Some  fragment  of  the  frescoed  walls, 

From  blisters  where  a  scorpion  sprawls. 

A  girl  bare-footed  brings,  and  tumbles 

Down  on  the  pavement,  green-flesh  melons. 

And  says  there  's  news  to-day — the  king 

Was  shot  at,  touched  in  the  liver-wing. 

Goes  with  his  Bourbon  arm  in  a  sling  : 

— She  hopes  they  have  not  caught  the  felons. 

Italy,  my  Italy  ! 

Queen  Mary's  saying  serves  for  me —  40 

(When  fortune's  malice 

Lost  her — Calais) — 
Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it,  '  Italy '. 
Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she: 
So  it  always  was,  so  shall  ever  be ! 

R.  Browning. 


pp.  To  the  Cicala 

D  LITHEST  spirit  of  the  earth, 
-'-^  Happy  as  incarnate  mirth, 
Minion,  whom  the  Fairies  feed, 
Who  dost  not  toil  and  canst  not  need. 
Thine  odorous  ark  a  forest  bough  ; 
While  summer  laughs  as  fair  as  now 
I  will  not  feast,  or  drink  of  wine, 
But  live  with  thee,  and  joys  like  thine. 
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Oh  !    who  may  be  as  blithe  and  gay 

As  thou,  that  singest  night  and  day,  lo 

Setting  the  light  and  shadows  green 

A-flutter  with  thy  pulses  keen. 

And  every  viney  glen  and  vale 

A-thrilling  with  thy  long,  long  tale, 

And  river-bank  and  starlit  shore 

With  thy  triumphs  flooding  o'er? 

When  the  wild  bee  is  at  rest. 

When  the  nightingale  hath  ceased. 

Still  I  hear  thee,  reveller,  still 

Over  heath  and  over  hill :  20 

Thou  singest  thro'  the  fire  of  noon. 

Thou  singest  till  the  day  be  done. 

Thou  singest  to  the  rising  moon. 

Thou  singest  up  th'  unrisen  sun. 

Into  the  forest  I  will  flee. 

And  be  alone  with  Mirth  and  thee, 

And  wash  the  dust  from  Fancy's  Wings 

With  tears  of  heaven,  and  virgin  springs : 

Thou  shalt  lead  me  o'er  the  tops 

Of  thymy  hills,  down  orchard  slopes,  30 

Past  sunlit  dell,  and  moonlit  river. 

Thou  shalt  lead  me  on  forever ! 

Lord  of  Summer,  Forest-King  I 

Of  the  bright  drops  the  breezes  fling 

Down  upon  the  mossy  lawn 

In  the  dim,  sweet  hours  of  dawn, 

Clear  as  daylight,  pure  as  heaven, 

Drops  which  the  raid-summer  even 
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Weeps  into  pale  cups  silently, 

I  will  take,  and  drink  to  thee!  40 

Just  as  I  raise  it  to  my  lip 
Plumed  Oberon  shall  dip 
His  sceptre  in,  and  Puck  shall  dive, 
And  I  will  swallow  him  alive; 
And  on  the  vapour  of  that  dew 
He  shall  rise,  and  wander  thro* 
My  brain,  and  make  a  sudden  light, 
Like  the  first  beam  that  scatters  night. 

Then  shall  I  hear  what  songs  they  sing 
Under  the  fresh  leaves  in  the  Spring ;  50 

And  see  what  moonlit  feasts  they  hold 
Under  a  lily's  roof  of  gold  ; 
And  when  the  midnight  mists  upcurl, 
Watch  how  they  whisk,  and  how  they  whirl, 
And  dance,  and  flash  from  earth  to  air 
Bright  and  sudden  as  a  star. 

They  shall  dance  and  thou  shalt  sing : 

But  they  shall  slumber,  court  and  king. 

They  shall  faint,  ere  thou  be  spent, 

And  each  shall  seek  his  dew-bell  tent ;  60 

And  Titania's  self  shall  tire 

And  sleep  beneath  a  wild-rose  briar. 

Ere  thou  be  sad,  ere  thou  be  still. 

Piper  of  the  thy  my  hill. 

Oft  at  the  first  flush  of  morn. 
The  soft  notes  of  some  charmed  horn 
I  shall  hear,  like  sounds  in  sleep. 
Waft  o'er  the  greenwood  fresh  and  deep, 
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From  magic  hold,  where  giants  thrall 

Beauty  in  some  airy  hall,  70 

And  a  plumed  lover  waits 

To  burst  the  spell  before  the  gates. 

When  the  sun  is  hot  and  high, 

I  will  rest  where  low  winds  sigh 

And  dark  leaves  twine,  and  rillets  creep, 

To  send  me,  with  thy  whirr,  asleep  ; 

And  softly  on  some  prisoned  beam, 

Shall  quiver  down  a  noonday  dream. 

Wherein  thy   ceaseless  note  shall  tingle. 

And  the  sweet-toned  waters  mingle.  So 

A  dream  of  Faery,  where  a  million 
Of  winged  elves  a  rare  pavilion 
Build  for  Love,   amid  the  green, 
The  fairest  summer-house  e'er  seen ; 
While  some  their  silver  trowels  ring, 
Others  opal  blocks  shall  bring. 
And  with  quaint  laugh  and  music  fine, 
Pile  them  in  the  sunny  shine. 

Monarch,  thy  great  heart  is  more 

Than  treasuries,  if  thou  be  poor !  90 

Tho*  few  the  days  that  to  thee  fall, 

They  are  long,  and  summer's  all : 

Minstrel,  tho'  thy  life  be  brief. 

Thou  art  happier  than  the  chief 

Of  mortal  poets,  for  thy  song 

Is  fed  with  rapture  all  day  long. 

Thee,  in  thy  fresh  and  leafy  haunt, 
Nor  Wealth  can  bribe,  nor  Penury  daunt, 
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Nor  Glory  pufF,  nor  Envy  tear, 

Thy  drink  the  dew,  thy  food  the  air  :  i 

Oh  !    could  I  share  in  thy  delight, 

And  dream  in  music  day  and  night, 

Methinks  I  would  be  even  as  thou. 

And  sing  beneath  a  forest  bough. 

Nor  pain  nor  evil  canst  thou  see, 

Thou  fear' St  not  death,  tho'  it  must  be  ; 

Therefore  no  sorrow  lights  on  thee. 

Or  mingles  with  thy  melody. 

From  want  thy  jocund  heart  is  free. 

Thou  livest  in  triumphant  glee,  i 

Thou  diest  shouting  jubilee! 

A  God — save  immortality  ! 

F.  Tennyson. 


100.     On  the  Slaughter  of  the  Brothers 
Bandteri.,  betrayed  to  the  King  of  Naples 

"DORNE  on  white  horses,  which  the  God  of  Thrace 
■^-^Rein'd  not  for  wanton  Glory  in  the  race 

Of  Elis,  when  from  far 

Ran  forth  the  regal  car, 
Even  from  Syracuse,  across  the  sea. 
To  roll  its  thunder  thro'  that  fruitless  lea  ; 

No;   but  on  steeds  whose  foam 

Flew  o'er  the  helm  of  Rome, 
Came  Castor  and  his  brother ;    at  which  sight 
A  shout  of  victory  drown'd  the  din  of  fight,  lo 
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O  Rome!    O  Italy! 

Doomed  are  ye,  doom'd  to  see 
Nor  guides  divine  nor  high-aspiring  men, 
Nor  proudly  tread  the  battle-field  again  ? 

Lo !    who  are  they  who  land 

Upon  that  southern  strand  ? 
Ingenuous  are  their  faces,  firm  their  gait  .  .  . 
Ah  !   but  what  darkness  follows  them  ?  .  .   .  'tis  Fate ! 

They  turn  their  heads  .  .  .  and  blood 

Alone  shows  where  they  stood!  20 

Sons  of  Bandiera  !    heroes  !    by  your  name 
Evoked  shall  inextinguishable  flame 

Rise,  and  o*er-run  yon  coast, 

And  animate  the  host 
As  did  those  Twins  ...  the  murderers  to  pursue 
Till  the  same  sands  their  viler  blood  imbrue. 

W.  S.  Landor. 


10 1.  Evening  at  Palermo 

"^  OW  night  descends  with  darkness  :    summer  swoons 
■*•  ^  Through  the  wide  temples  of  the  windless  sky ; 
And  on  the  mirrors  of  the  waves,  like  moons. 
The  breathing  stars  dilated  languid  lie : 
How  cool  to  throbbing  pulse  and  heated  eye 
Are  those  smooth  silver  curves  that  round  the  bay 
Uix)n  their  sandy  margent  rest  from  play ! 

How  sweet  it  were  on  this  mysterious  night 
Of  pulsing  stars  and  splendours,  from  the  shore 

Knee-deep  to  wade,  and  from  the  ripples  bright  10 

To  brush  the  phosphorescent  foam-flowers  hoar; 
Then  with  broad  breast  to  cleave  the  watery  floor, 
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And  floating,  dreaming,  through  the  sphere  to  swim 
Of  silvery  skies  and  silvery  billows  dim  ! 

What  if  the  waves  of  dreamless  Death,  like  these, 
Should  soothe  our  senses  aching  with  the  shine 

Of  Life's  long  radiance?    O,  primeval  ease, 
That  wast  and  art  and  art  to  be  divine, 
Thou  shalt  receive  into  the  crystalline 

Silence  of  thy  sleep-silvered  healing  sea  20 

These  souls  overburdened  with  mortality! 

J.  A.  Symonds. 


102.  Song  of  Proserpine., 

IVh'tle  gathering  Jloivers  on  the  Plain  of  Enna 

C  ACRED  Goddess,  Mother  Earth, 
'^Thou  from  whose  immortal  bosom 
Gods,  and  men,  and  beasts  have  birth. 

Leaf  and  blade,  and  bud  and  blossom. 
Breathe  thine  influence  most  divine 
On  thine  own  child,  Proserpine. 

If  with  mists  of  evening  dew 

Thou  dost  nourish  these  young  flowers 

Till  they  grow,  in  scent  and  hue, 
Fairest  children  of  the  Hours, 

Breathe  thine  influence  most  divine 

On  thine  own  child,  Proserpine. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
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10 s.  To  Francis  Hare 

Buried  at  Pcdermo 

On  the  insurrection  of  Sicily  and  Naples 

LJ  ARE  !    thou  art  sleeping  where  tlie  sun  strikes  hot 
*  •*  On  the  gold  letters  that  inscribe  thy  tomb, 
And  what  there  passeth  round  thee  knowest  not. 
Nor  pierce  those  eyes  (so  joyous  once)  the  gloom  ; 

Else  would  the  brightest  vision  of  thy  youth 
Rise  up  before  thee,  not  by  Fancy  led, 

But  moving  stately  at  the  side  of  Truth, 
Nor  higher  than  the  living  stand  the  dead. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

/04.  2)on  Pietro  iT Alessandro 

"DlvSIDE  the  covered  grave 
-■^Linger  the  exiles,  though  their  task  is  done; 
Yes,  brethren,  from  your  band  one  more  is  gone, 
A  good  man  and  a  brave. 

Scanty  the  rites  and  train  ; — 
How  many  of  the  storied  marbles,  set 
In  all  thy  churches,  city  of  la  Valette, 
Hide  nobler  heart  and  brain  ? 

Ah !    had  his  soul  been  cold, 

Tempered  to  make  a  sycophant  or  spy,  10 

To  love  hard  truth  less  than  an  easy  lie, 
His  country  less  than  gold, — 
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Then,  not  the  spirit's  strife, 

Nor  sickening  pangs  at  sight  of  conquering  crime, 

Nor  anxious  watching  of  an  evil  time, 

Had  worn  his  chords  of  hfe : 

Not  here,  nor  thus  with  tears 

Untimely  shed,  but  there,  whence  o'er  the  sea 

The  great  Volcano  looks,  his  rest  might  be. 

The  close  of  prosperous  years.  20 

No  !    different  hearts  are  bribed  : 
And  therefore,  in  his  cause's  sad  eclipse. 
Here  died  he,  with  '  Palermo '  on  his  lips, 
A  poor  man,  and  proscribed. 

Wrecked  all  thy  hopes,  O  friend! 
Hopes  for  thyself,  thine  Italy,  thine  own, — 
High  gifts  defeated  of  their  due  renown, — 
Long  toil, — and  this  the  end! 

The  end  ?    not  ours  to  scan : 

Yet  grieve  not,  children,  for  your  father's  worth ;        30 

Oh  !    never  wish  that  in  his  native  earth 

He  lay,  a  baser  man  ! 

What  to  the  dead  avail 

The  chance  success,  the  blundering  praise  of  fame  ? 

Oh !    rather  trust,  somewhere  the  noble  aim 

Is  crowned,  though  here  it  fail! 

Kind,  generous,  true  wert  thou : 
This  meed  at  least  to  goodness  must  belong, 
That  such  it  was!    Farewell;    the  world's  great  wrong 
Is  righted  for  thee  now !  40 
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Rest  in  thy  foreign  grave, 

Sicilian!    whom  our  English  hearts  have  loved; 

Italian!   such  as  Dante  had  approved, 

An  exile — not  a  slave! 

H.    LUSHINGTON. 


10 y.  The  Good  Samaritan 


O 


|H,  that  thy  creed  were  sound! 
For  thou  dost  soothe  the  heart,  thou  Church  of 
Rome, 
By  thy  unwearied  watch  and  varied  round 
Of  service,  in  thy  Saviour*s  holy  home. 
I  cannot  walk  the  city's  sultry  streets. 
But  the  wide  porch  invites  to  still  retreats. 
Where  passion's  thirst  is  calm'd,  and  care's  unthankful 
gloom. 

There,  on  a  foreign  shore. 
The  home-sick  solitary  finds  a  friend  : 

Thoughts,  prison'd  for  want  of  sjwech,  outpour  lo 
Their  tears ;    and  doubts  in  resignation  end. 

I  almost  fainted  for  the  long  delay 

That  tangles  me  within  this  languid  bay. 
When  came  a  foe,  my  wounds  with  oil  and  wine  to  tend. 

J.  H.  Newman. 
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10 6.       Home-Thoughts^  from  Abroad 


/^^H,  to  be  in  England 

^-^Now  that  April 's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England — now  ! 


And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  !      lo 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's  edge  — 
That's  the  wise  thrush;    he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoaiy  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower!  ao 

R.  Browning. 
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107.  Partenza ! 

VW'HEREFORE  art  thou    so  strange,  and   not  my 

^^     mother  ? 
Thou  hast  stolen  my  heart  and  broken  it : 
Would  that  I  might  call  thy  sons  '  My  brother,* 

Call  thy  daughters  'Sister  sweet*: 
Lying  in  thy  lap,  not  in  another, 
Dying  at  thy  feet. 

Farewell,  land  of  love,  Italy, 
Sister-land  of  Paradise: 
With  mine  own  feet  I  have  trodden  thee. 

Have  seen  with  mine  own  eyes:  10 

I  remember,  thou  forgettest  me, 
I  remember  thee. 


Blessed  be  the  land  that  warms  my  heart. 

And  the  kindly  clime  that  cheers, 
And  the  cordial  faces  clear  from  art. 

And  the  tongue  sweet  in  mine  ears  : 
Take  my  heart,  its  truest  tenderest  part. 
Dear  land,  take  my  tears. 

C.   G.  ROSSKTTI. 
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io8.  Farewell  to  Tuscan/ 

V^TTE  pass ;    but  they  remain. 

'^  What  though  our  feet  upon  this  mountain  stair 
Be  upward,  backward  bent 
Beneath  the  cold  unpitying  firmament, 
With  stress  and  strain  ; 
Yet  all  that  was  so  passing  fair. 
We  leave  behind  us  in  the  warm  transparent  air. 


We  carry  memories  too. 

Sad  phantoms  of  the  days  we  reckoned  dear; 

Strong  tyrannous  desires,  lo 

With  hands  that  cling  and  eyes  whose  tears  are  fires : 

The  wine  is  new 

Still  on  our  lips  of  autumn  here, 

Which  we  too  soon  shall  change  for  Alpine  winter  drear. 

Florence  lies  far  behind; 

Her  grave  grey  palace-fronts,  her  lily-towers; 

The  curves  of  Arno  bright 

With  star-set  lamps  that  tremble  in  the  night; 

Her  wild  west  wind, 

That  shook  those  lightning-smitten  showers  30 

And  flakes  of  sunbeam  on  the  pale  October  flowers. 

How  far  the  dancing  waves 

Of  Spezia,  where  the  silvered  olives  sleep. 

And  flower-sprent  myrtle  sprays 
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Sweeten  the  sunny  air  by  silent  bays  ! 

The  calm  sea  laves 

Those  crags — but  not  for  us — and  deep 

Dreams  on  the  samphire  cliffs  and  stairs  of  marble  steep. 

Ah  me !    No  more  for  us 

Spreads  the  clear  world-wide  Tuscan  land  divine ;       30 

Fold  over  billowy  fold 

Of  fertile  vale  and  tower-set  mountain  old, 

Innumerous 

As  crowds  of  crested  waves  that  shine 

In  sun  and  shadow  on  the  s])aceless  ocean  brine. 

Soul-full  we  said  Farewell ! 

What  time  those  tears  from  flying  storms  were  cast 

O'er  Thrasymene  and  thee, 

Loveliest  of  hills  whatever  hills  may  be 

Loved  for  the  spell  40 

Of  names  that  in  the  memory  last. 

And  with  strange  sweetness  link  our  present  to  the  past ! 

Mont*    Amiata,  thou 

Shalt  take  the  envoy  of  this  sorrow-song  ! 

For  thou  still  gazest  down 

On  Chiusi,  and  Siena's  marble  crown, 

The  bare  hill-brow 

Where  gleams  Cortona,  and  the  strong 

Light  of  the  lands  I  love,  the  lands  for  which  I  lon^ 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
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log.  Farewell  to  Italy 

T    LEAVE  thee,  beauteous  Italy!    no  more 

•"^From  the  high  terraces,   at  even-tide 

To  look  supine  into  thy  depths  of  sky. 

Thy  golden  moon  between  the  cliff  and  me, 

Or  the  dark  spires  of  fretted  cypresses 

Bordering  the  channel  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Fiesole  and  Valdarno  must  be  dreams 

Hereafter,  and  my  own  lost  Affrico 

Murmur  to  me  but  in  the  poet's  song. 

I  did  believe  (what  have  I  not  believed  ?) 

Weary  with  age,  but  unopprest  by  pain, 

To  close  in  thy  soft  clime  my  quiet  day 

And  rest  my  bones  in  the  Mimosa's  shade. 

Hope !    Hope  !    few  ever  cherisht  thee  so  little ; 

Few  are  the  heads  thou  hast  so  rarely  raised ; 

But  thou  didst  promise  this,  and  all  was  well. 

For  we  are  fond  of  thinking  where  to  lie 

When  every  pulse  hath  ceast,  when  the  lone  heart 

Can  lift  no  aspiration  .  .  .  reasoning 

As  if  the  sight  were  unimpaired  by  death, 

Were  unobstructed  by  the  coffin-lid. 

And  the  sun  cheered  corruption  !      Over  all 

The  smiles  of  Nature  shed  a  potent  charm, 

And  light  us  to  our  chamber  at  the  grave. 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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1 10.  The  T>aisy 

Written  at  Edinburgh 

OLOVE,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine, 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine ; 
In  lands  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom, 
Of  olive,  aloe,  and  maize  and  vine. 

What  Roman  strength  Turbia  show'd 
In  ruin,  by  the  mountain  road ; 

How  like  a  gem,  beneath,  the  city 
Of  little  Monaco,  basking  glow'd. 

How  richly  down  the  rocky  dell 

The  torrent  vineyard  streaming  fell  i 

To  meet  the  sun  and  sunny  waters, 
That  only  heaved  with  a  summer  swell. 

What  slender  campanili  grew 

By  bays,  the  peacock's  neck  in  hue; 

Where,  here  and  there,  on  sandy  beaches 
A  milky-bell'd  amaryllis  blew. 

How  young  Columbus  seemed  to  rove, 
Yet  present  in  his  natal  grove. 

Now  watching  high  on  mountain  cornice. 
And  steering,  now,  from  a  purple  cove,  a 

Now  pacing  mute  by  ocean's  rim; 
Till,  in  a  narrow  street  and  dim, 

I  stayed  the  wheels  at  Cogoleto, 
And  drank,  and  loyally  drank  to  him. 
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Nor  knew  we  well  what  pleased  us  most, 
Not  the  dipt  palm  of  which  they  boast ; 

But  distant  colour,  happy  hamlet, 
A  moulderM  citadel  on  the  coast, 

Or  tower,  or  high  hill-convent,   seen 

A  light  amid  its  olives  green ;  30 

Or  olive-hoary  cape  in  ocean  ; 
Or  rosy  blossom  in  hot  ravine. 

Where  oleanders  flushed  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  gravel-spread, 

And,   crossing,  oft  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice,  far  up  on  a  mountain  head. 

We  loved  that  hall,  tho'  white  and  cold. 
Those  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould, 

A  princely  people's  awful  princes, 
The  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  old.  40 

At  Florence  too  what  golden  hours. 
In  those  long  galleries,  were  ours ; 

What  drives  about  the  fresh  Cascine, 
Or  walks  in  Boboli's  ducal  bowers. 

In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete, 
Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet. 

Or  palace,  how  the  city  glitter'd, 
Thro'  cypress  avenues,  at  our  feet. 

But  when  we  crost  the  Lombard  plain 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rain  ;  50 

Of  rain  at  Reggio,  rain  at  Parma ; 
At  Lodi,  rain,  Piacenza,  rain. 
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And  stern  and  sad  (so  rare  the  smiles 
Of  sunlight)  look'd  the  Lombard  piles ; 

Porch-pillars  on  the  lion  resting, 
And  sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles. 

0  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires, 
The  giant  windows'  blazon'd  fires. 

The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the  glory  ! 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires  !  60 

1  climb*d  the  roofs  at  break  of  day ; 
Sun-smitten  Alps  before  me  lay. 

I  stood  among  the  silent  statues. 
And  statued  pinnacles,  mute  as  they. 

How  faintly-flush'd,  how  phantom-fair, 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-pencill'd  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air. 

Remember  how  we  came  at  last 

To  Como ;  shower  and  storm  and  blast  70 

Had  blown  the  lake  beyond  his  limit, 
And  all  was  flooded;    and  how  we  past 

From  Como,  when  the  light  was  gray. 
And  in  my  head  for  half  the  day, 
The  rich  Virgilian  rustic  measure 
Of  Lari  Maxume,  all  the  way, 

Like  ballad-burthen  music,  kept, 
As  on  The  Lariano  crept 

To  that  fair  port  below  the  castle 
Of  Queen  Theodolind,  where  we  slept;  So 
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Or  hardly  slept,  but  watch'd  awake 
A  cypress  in  the  moonlight  shake, 

The  moonlight  touching  o'er  a  terrace 
One  tall  Agave  above  the  lake. 

What  more  ?  we  took  our  last  adieu, 
And  up  the  snowy  Spliigen  drew, 

But  ere  we  reached  the  highest  summit 
I  pluck'd  a  daisy,  I  gave  it  you. 

It  told  of  England  then  to  me, 

And  now  it  tells  of  Italy.  90 

O  love,  we  two  shall  go  no  longer 
To  lands  of  summer  across  the  sea; 

So  dear  a  life  your  arms  enfold 
Whose  crying  is  a  cry  for  gold  : 

Yet  here  to-night  in  this  dark  city, 
When  ill  and  weary,  alone  and  cold, 

I  found,  tho'  crush'd  to  hard  and  dry. 
This  nursling  of  another  sky 

Still  in  the  little  book  you  lent  me, 
And  where  you  tenderly  laid  it  by :  loo 

And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 

The  gloom  that  saddens  Heaven  and  Earth, 

The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 

Perchance,  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain, 
Perchance,  to  charni  a  vacant  brain, 

Perchance,  to  dream  you  still  beside  me, 
My  fancy  fled  to  the  South  again. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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///.  One  fVord  More 

To  E,  B.  B. 

1855 
I 
T^HERE  they  are,  my  fifty  men  and  women 
'^  Naming  me  the  fifty  poems  finished  ! 
Take  them,   Love,  the  book  and  me  together: 
Where  the  heart  lies,  let  tlie  brain  lie  also. 

II 
Rafael  made  a  century  of  sonnets. 
Made  and  wrote  them  in  a  certxiin  volume 
Dinted  with  the  silver-pointed  pencil 
Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas : 
These  the  world  might  view — but  one,  the  volume. 
Who  that  one,  you  ask  ?    Your  heart  instructs  you.     10 
Did  she  live  and  love  it  all  her  lifetime? 
Did  she  drop,  his  lady  of  the  sonnets, 
Die,  and  let  it  drop  beside  her  jnllow 
Where  it  lay  in  place  of  Rafael's  glory, 
Rafael's  cheek  so  duteous  and  so  loving — 
Cheek,  the  world  was  wont  to  hail  a  painter's — 
Rafael's  cheek,  her  love  had  turned  a  poet's  ? 

m 
You  and  I  would  rather  read  that  volume, 
(Taken  to  his  beating  bosom  by  it) 
Lean  and  list  the  bosom-beats  of  Rafael,  30 

Would  we  not?    than  wonder  at  Madonnas — 
Her,  San  Sisto  names,  and  Her,   Foligno, 
Her,  that  visits  Florence  in  a  vision, 
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Her,  that's  left  with  lilies  in  the  Louvre — 
Seen  by  us  and  all  the  world  in  circle. 

IV 

You  and  I  will  never  read  that  volume. 

Guido  Reni,  like  his  own  eye's  apple 

Guarded  long  the  treasure-book  and  loved  it. 

Guido  Reni  dying,  all  Bologna 

Cried,  and  the  world  cried  too,  *  Ours,  the  treasure ! '     30 

Suddenly,  as  rare  things  will,  it  vanished. 

V 

Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  angel : 

Whom  to  please  ?    You  whisper,   '  Beatrice  *. 

While  he  mused  and  traced  it  and  retraced  it, 

(Peradventure  with  a  pen  corroded 

Still  by  drops  of  that  hot  ink  he  dipped  for, 

When,  his  left  hand  i'  the  hair  of  the  wicked, 

Back  he  held  the  brow  and  pricked  its  stigma. 

Bit  into  the  live  man*s  flesh  for  parchment, 

Loosed  him,  laughed  to  see  the  writing  rankle,  40 

Let  the  wretch  go  festering  through  Florence) — 

Dante,  who  loved  well  because  he  hated, 

Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving, 

Dante  standing,   studying  his  angel, — 

In  there  broke  the  folk  of  his  Inferno. 

Says  he — 'Certain  people  of  importance* 

(Such  he  gave  his  daily  dreadful  line  to) 

'  Entered  and  would  seize,  forsooth,  the  poet.* 

Says  the  poet — '  Then  I  stopped  my  painting.* 

VI 

You  and  I  would  rather  see  that  angel,  50 

Painted  by  the  tenderness  of  Dante, 
Would  we  not  ? — than  read  a  fresh  Inferno. 
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vn 

You  and  I  will  never  see  that  picture. 
While  he  mused  on  love  and  Beatrice, 
While  he  softened  o'er  his  outlined  angel, 
In  they  broke,  those  '  people  of  imix)rtance ' 
We  and  Bice  bear  the  loss  for  ever. 


What  of  Rafael's  sonnets,  Dante's  picture  ? 

This:    no  artist  lives  and  loves,  that  longs  not 

Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only,  60 

(Ah,  the  prize  !)    to  find  his  love  a  language 

Fit  and  fair  and  simple  and  sufficient — 

Using  nature  that 's  an  art  to  others. 

Not,  this  one  time,  art  that's  turned  his  nature. 

Ay,  of  all  the  artists  living,  loving. 

None  but  would  forego  his  pro|)er  dowry, — 

Does  he  paint?    he  fain  would  write  a  poem, — 

Does  he  write  ?   he  fain  would  paint  a  picture. 

Put  to  proof  art  alien  to  the  artist's, 

Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only,  70 

So  to  be  the  man  and  leave  the  artist. 

Gain  the  man's  joy,  miss  the  artist's  sorrow. 

IX 

Wherefore?    Heaven's  gift  takes  earth's  abatement! 
He  who  smites  the  rock  and  spreads  the  water. 
Bidding  drink  and  live  a  crowd  beneath  him, 
Even  he,  the  minute  makes  immortal, 
Proves,  perchance,  but  mortal  in  the  minute, 
Desecrates,  belike,  the  deed  in  doing. 
While  he  smites,  how  can  he  but  remember, 
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So  he  smote  before,  in  such  a  peril,  80 

When  they  stood  and  mocked — '  Shall  smiting  help  us  ? ' 

When  they  drank  and  sneered — '  A  stroke  is  easy ! ' 

When  they  wiped  their  mouths  and  went  their  journey, 

Throwing  him  for  thanks — '  But  drought  was  pleasant !  ' 

Thus  old  memories  mar  the  actual  triumph; 

Thus  the  doing  savours  of  disrelish; 

Thus  achievement  lacks  a  gracious  somewhat ; 

O'er-importuned  brows  becloud  the  mandate, 

Carelessness  or  consciousness — the  gesture. 

For  he  bears  an  ancient  wrong  about  him,  90 

Sees  and  knows  again  those  phalanxed  faces. 

Hears,   yet  one  time  more,  the  'customed  prelude — 

'  How  shouldst  thou,  of  all  men,  smite,  and  save  us ! ' 

Guesses  what  is  like  to  prove  the  sequel — 

'  Egypt's  flesh-pots — nay,  the  drought  was  better.' 

X 

Oh,  the  crowd  must  have  emphatic  warrant  ! 
Theirs,  the  Sinai-forehead's  cloven  brilliance, 
Right-arm's  rod-sweep,  tongue's  imperial  fiat. 
Never  dares  the  man  put  oflf  the  prophet. 

XI 

Did  he  love  one  face  from  out  the  thousands,  ico 

(Were  she  Jethro's  daughter,  white  and  wifely. 

Were  she  but  the  Aethiopian  bondslave,) 

He  would  envy  yon  dumb  patient  camel. 

Keeping  a  reserve  of  scanty  water 

Meant  to  save  his  own  life  in  the  desert; 

Ready  in  the  desert  to  deliver 

(Kneeling  down  to  let  his  breast  be  opened) 

Hoard  and  life  together  for  his  mistress. 
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XII 

I  shall  never,  in  the  years  remaining, 

Paint  you  pictures,  no,  nor  carve  you  statues,  i 

Make  you  music  that  should  all-express  me ; 

So  it  seems:    I  stand  on  my  attainment. 

This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me ; 

Verse  and  nothing  else  have  I  to  give  you, 

Other  heights  in  other  lives,   God  willing : 

All  the  gifts  from  all  the  heights,  your  own.  Love  ! 


Yet  a  semblance  of  resource  avails  us — 

Shade  so  finely  touched,  love*s  sense  must  seize  it. 

Take  these  lines,  look  lovingly  and  nearly, 

Lines  I  write  the  first  time  and  the  last  time.  120 

He  who  works  in  fresco,   steals  a  hair-brush, 

Curbs  the  liberal  hand,   subservient  proudly. 

Cramps  his  spirit,  crowds  his  all  in  little. 

Makes  a  strange  art  of  an  art  familiar. 

Fills  his  lady*s  missal-marge  with  flowerets. 

He  who  blows  thro'  bronze,  may  breathe  through  silver, 

Fitly  serenade  a  slumbrous  princess. 

He  who  writes,  may  write  for  once  as  I  do. 

XIV 

Love,  you  saw  me  gather  men  and  women, 
Live  or  dead  or  fashioned  by  my  fancy,  130 

Enter  each  and  all,  and  use  their  service. 
Speak  from  every  mouth, — the  speech,  a  poem. 
Hardly  shall  I  tell  my  joys  and  sorrows, 
Hopes  and  fears,  belief  and  disbelieving : 
I  am  mine  and  yours — the  rest  be  all  men's, 
Karshish,  Cleon,  Norbert  and  the  fifty. 
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Let  me  speak  this  once  in  my  true  pei-son, 

Not  as  Lippo,   Roland  or  Andrea, 

Though  the  fruit  of  speech  be  just  this  sentence — 

Pray  you,  look  on  these  my  men  and  women,  140 

Take  and  keep  my  fifty  poems  finished ; 

Where  my  heart  lies,  let  my  brain  lie  also  ! 

Poor  the  speech  ;    be  how  I  speak,  for  all  things. 

XV 

Not  but  that  you  know  me!    Lo,  the  moon's  self! 

Here  in  London,  yonder  late  in  Florence, 

Still  we  find  her  face,  the  thrice-transfigured. 

Curving  on  a  sky  imbrued  with  colour. 

Drifted  over  Fiesole  by  twilight. 

Came  she,  our  new  crescent  of  a  hair's-breadth. 

Full  she  flared  it,  lamping  Samminiato,  150 

Rounder  'twixt  the  cypresses  and  rounder. 

Perfect  till  the  nightingales  applauded. 

Now,  a  piece  of  her  old  self,  impoverished. 

Hard  to  greet,  she  traverses  the  house-roofs, 

Hurries  with  unhandsome  thrift  of  silver. 

Goes  dispiritedly,  glad  to  finish. 

XVI 

What,  there's  nothing  in  the  moon  noteworthy? 

Nay:    for  if  that  moon  could  love  a  mortal. 

Use,  to  charm  him  (so  to  fit  a  fancy) 

All  her  magic  ('tis  the  sweet  old  mythos)  160 

She  would  turn  a  new  side  to  her  mortal, 

Side  unseen  of  herdsman,  huntsman,  steersman — 

Blank  to  Zoroaster  on  his  terrace, 

Blind  to  Galileo  on  his  turret. 

Dumb  to  Homer,  dumb  to  Keats — him,   even  ! 

t Think,  the  wonder  of  the  moonstruck  mortal — 
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When  she  turns  round,  comes  again  in  heaven, 

Opens  out  anew  for  worse  or  better  ! 

Proves  she  like  some  portent  of  an  iceberg 

Swimming  full  upon  the  ship  it  founders,  170 

Hungry  with  huge  teeth  of  splintered  crystals  ? 

Proves  she  as  the  paved  work  of  a  sapphire 

Seen  by  Moses  when  he  climbed  the  mountain  ? 

Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu 

Climbed  and  saw  the  very  God,  the  Highest, 

Stand  upon  the  paved  work  of  a  sapphire. 

Like  the  bodied  heaven  in  his  clearness 

Shone  the  stone,  the  sapphire  of  that  paved  work, 

When  they  ate  and  drank  and  saw  God  also  ! 

XVII 

What  were  seen  ?  None  knows,  none  ever  shall  know.  180 

Only  this  is  sure — the  sight  were  other. 

Not  the  moon's  same  side,  born  late  in  Florence, 

Dying  now  impoverished  here  in  London. 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 

Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 

One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her ! 

XVIII 

This  I  say  of  me,  but  think  of  you.   Love ! 
This  to  you— yourself  my  moon  of  poets  ! 
Ah,  but  that's  the  world's  side,  there's  the  wonder, 
Thus  they  see  you,  praise  you,  think  they  know  you!   190 
There,  in  turn  I   stand  with  them  and  praise  you. 
Out  of  my  own  self,   I  dare  to  phrase  it. 
But  the  best  is  when  I   glide  from  out  them, 
Cross  a  step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight, 
Come  out  on  the  other  side,  the  novel 
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Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of, 
Where  I  hush  and  bless  myself  with  silence. 

XIX 

Oh,  their  Rafael  of  the  dear  Madonnas, 
Oh,  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno, 
Wrote  one  song — and  in  my  brain  I  sing  it,     2 
Drew  one  angel — borne,  see,  on  my  bosom ! 

R.  Browning. 


112.      Composed  at  Rydal  on  May  Mornings 
i8s8 

I F  with  old  love  of  you,  dear  Hills  !    I  share 

*New  love  of  many  a  rival  image  brought 

From  far,  forgive  the  wanderings  of  my  thought : 

Nor  art  thou  wronged,  sweet  May!  when  I  compare 

Thy  present  birth-morn  with  thy  last,  so  fair. 

So  rich  to  me  in  favours.     For  my  lot 

Then  was,  within  the  famed  Egerian  Grot 

To  sit  and  muse,  fanned  by  its  dewy  air 

Mingling  with  thy  soft  breath !    That  morning  too. 

Warblers  I  heard  their  joy  unbosoming  10 

Amid  the  sunny,  shadowy,  Coliseum; 

Heard  them,   unchecked  by  aught  of  saddening  hue, 

For  victories  there  won  by  flower-crowned  spring. 

Chant  in  full  choir  their  innocent  Te  Deum. 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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No.  I.     Italy. 

From  Guesses  at  Truth.  A  slightly  altered  version  by  Julius 
Hare  of  the  original  poem  written  by  his  brother  Augustus 
(Nov.  21,  1818),  which  is  to  be  found  in  Memorials  of  a  Quiet 
Life  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  vol.  i,  ch.  v. 

No. ).     The  Shepherd  to  the  Evening  Star. 

'  An  obscure  myth,  told,  I  think  by  Servius'in  his  Virgilian 
Commentary,  of  the  love  of  Hesper  for  the  Thessalian  shepherd 
Hymenaeus,  suggested  this  little  poem,  which  was  written  near 
Mentone  under  the  influence  of  the  eariy  spring,  so  charming  in 
that  climate.'— J.  A.  S. 

No.  y.      On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piemont. 

Sir  William  Moreland,  Cromwell's  agent  at  Geneva  for  the 
Vallies  of  Piemont,  published  in  London,  in  1659,  a  minute 
account,  with  numerous  cuts,  of  the  events  of  1665,  when  Em- 
manuel, the  Duke  of  Savoy,  determined  to  compel  his  Protestant 
subjects  to  embrace  popery  or  to  quit  their  country. 

'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  sonnet  in  any  language  of  equal 
power  to  vibrate  through  all  the  fibres  of  feeling,  with  sonnet  19, 
"  Avenge,  O  Lord,"  &c.  The  new  and  nobler  purpose  to  which 
Milton  puts  the  sonnet  is  here  in  its  splendour  :  "In  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet  whence  he  blew  Soul-animating 
strains."  Yet  with  what  homely  materials  is  the  effect  produced ! 
•Not  only  is  there  not  a  single  purple  patch  in  the  wording,  but  of 
thought,  or  image,  all  that  there  is  is  a  borrowed  thought,  and  one 
repeatedly  borrowed,  viz.  Tertullian's  saying,  "  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  It  would  not  be  impossible, 
but  it  would  be  sacrilege,  to  point  to  distinct  faults  in  this  famous 
piece  ;  yet  we  may  say  that  with  a  familiar  quotation  for  its  only 
thought,  and  with  diction   almost  below  ordinary,  its  forceful 
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riood  of  suppressed  passion  sweeps  along  the  hackneyed  biblical 
phrases  of  which  it  is  composed,  just  as  a  swollen  river  rolls 
before  it  the  worn  pebbles  long  ago  brought  down  from  the 
mountain-side.  From  this  sonnet  we  may  learn  that  the  poetry  of  a 
poem  is  lodged  somewhere  else  than  in  its  matter,  or  its  thoughts, 
or  its  imagery,  or  its  words.  Our  heart  is  here  taken  by  storm, 
but  not  by  any  of  these  things.  The  poet  hath  breathed  on  us, 
and  we  have  received  his  inspiration.  In  this  sonnet  is  realized 
Wordsworth's  definition  of  poetry  :  "  The  spontaneous  overflow 
of  powerful  feeling." '—Mark  Pattison,  Introduction  to  The 
Sonnets  of  John  Milton. 

No.  y.      To  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

1.  12.  Poerids  dungeon  keys.  In  August,  1850,  Carlo  Poerio 
and  twenty-two  other  Neapolitan  liberals  were,  after  a  trial 
which  had  lasted  for  eight  months,  condemned  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  long  periods  or  for  life.  It  was  in  April,  1851,  that 
W.  E.  Gladstone  visited  the  prisoners  and  wrote  his  famous 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 

11.31-2.  The  brother  Of  dark  Novara^ s  morn.  The  two  sons  of 
King  Charles  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Duke  of  Genoa, 
led  the  Italian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Novara,  March  23,  1849. 

1.  44.  Most  honoured  of  his  line.  Charles  Albert,  b.  1798, 
d.  1S49,  at  Oporto,  was  buried  in  the  Superga  near  Turin. 

'  Ilis  long,  tortuous  career  closed  in  noble  failure.  The 
cold,  scheming  absolutist,  the  traitor  of  1821,  the  tyrant  of  1833, 
the  l)lundering  general  of  1848,  were  all  forgotten.  And  his 
country's  love  enshrined  him  the  martyr  of  the  national  war, 
the  patriot  King  who  had  risked  crown  and  life  for  a  great 
Italian  hope,  the  royal  democrat  who  had  cast  away  the 
prejudices  of  a  lifetime  to  rally  his  Country  to  one  last  ill-starred 
but  splendid  venture.' — B.  King,  A  History  of  Italian  Unity. 

1.  51.  The  black  train  grow  from  out  the  gates  for  thee. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  b.  1820,  d.  1878,  at  Rome,  was  buried,  not 
in  the  Soperga,  but  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

No.  8.     To  the  Children  of  Garibaldi. 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  b.  1807,  <^'  1882.  His  children  were 
Menotti,  Ricciotti,  Rosita  (d.  in  S.  America),  Teresita,  by  his 
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first  wife,  Anita,  who  died  at  Comacchio  in  1849.  Clelia  and 
Manlio  were  the  children  of  his  third  wife,  Clelia.  His  second 
wife  was  the  Countess  Raimondi. 

No.  p.     By  the  Fire-side. 

St,  vii.  '  The  scene  of  the  declaration  in  **  By  the  Fire-side  " 
was  laid  in  a  little  adjacent  mountain-gorge  to  which  he  [R.  B.] 
walked  or  rode  [from  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  1853].' — Life  and 
Letters  of  R.  Browning,  by  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr. 

St.  ix.  Pella  is  a  village  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Orta. 

No.  10.     To  Saint  Charles  Borromeo. 

Carlo  Barromeo  (i 538-1 594),  the  son  of  Gilberto  Borromeo 
and  Margherita  de'  Medici,  his  wife,  was  born  at  Aroria.  His 
uncle,  Pope  Pius  V,  made  him  a  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
Milan.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Catechismus  Tridentimts. 
After  1565  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  episcopal  duties, 
visiting  every  part  of  his  diocese,  establishing  schools,  colleges, 
and  asylums,  reforming  abuses,  examining  into  the  conduct  of 
his  clergy,  and  endeavouring  to  check  the  disorders  of  the 
monasteries.  These  proceedings  led  to  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  while  kneeling  at  prayer  in  his  private  chapel.  When 
the  plague  broke  out  in  Milan,  in  1576,  he  exerted  himself,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  in  assisting  the  sick  and  in  relieving  the 
want  of  the  population. 

A  colossal  statue  of  Saint  Charles  stands  on  a  height  above 
Arona  looking  down  on  to  Lago  Maggiore  (Verbano).  His 
body,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan. 

*  Three  days  of  blood  will  give  us  thirty  years  of  peace.' 

Radetzky. 

No.  II.     The  Lake  of  Como. 

From  The  Prelude,  Book  VL  The  passage  beginning  *  The 
brook  and  road ',  was  first  published  in  1845  among  the  '  Poems 
of  the  Imagination  ',  under  the  title  of  *  The  Simplon  Pass '. 

11.  13-14.  confined   as   in    a   depth    Of  Abyssinian  privacy. 
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The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  Kasselas,  Prince  of  Abissiniay 
ch.  i. 

11.  23-4.  /  strove  To  chant  your  praise.  '  Descriptive 
Sketches,'  1793. 

11.  51-2.  We  left  the  town  Of  Gravedona.  August  20,  1790. 
H.  C.  Robinson's  Diary. 

The  evenbg  'Ave  Maria'  is  supposed  to  be  said  one  hour 
after  sunset.  In  Tuscany  it  is  said  at  five  o'clock  from 
November  22  to  January  19  ;  on  January  20  it  is  said  at  a 
quarter-past  five  ;  and  so,  vk^ith  the  lengthening  days,  at  intervals 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  the  hour  advances  by  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  till  May  21,  when  it  is  said  at  eight  o'clock:  from  this 
date  till  July  21  there  is  no  change,  and  on  July  22  the  hour 
begins  to  retreat  again  by  the  same  steps  till  November  22. 

Tlie  hour  of  sunset  is  twenty-three  o'clock,  Ic  venti  tre  ;  the 
hour  of  the  evening  *  Ave  Maria '  is  twenty-four  o'clock,  le  venti 
quattro,  and  the  next  hour  is  one  o'clock,  /'  wC  ora.  These 
hours  are  not  struck  by  the  church-clocks,  they  are  struck  on 
the  church-bell  by  the  priest  or  by  the  sacristan.  In  some 
churches  twenty-one  strokes,  la  ventuna,  are  struck  on  Fridays, 
two  hours  before  sunset :  '  the  ninth  hour'  (Matt,  xxvii.  45). 

No.  14.     A  Ballata. 

'  The  peculiarity  of  the  "  Ballata "  is  that  it  starts  with  a 
couplet  which  also  serves  as  a  refrain  riming  with  the  last  line 
of  each  stanza.  Chaucer  probably  borrowed  the  seven-lined 
stan/a,  called  riwe  roya/,  from  the  Florentine  "  Ballata",  substi- 
tuting the  last  line,  riming  with  its  predecessor,  for  the  current 
refrain.'— J.  A.S. 

No.  IJ.     Lines  written  on  the  Roof  of  Milan  Cathedral. 

The  line  prefixed  to  this  poem  is  from  Tennyson's  'The 
Daisy',  No.  no  in  this  volume. 

No.  16.      The  Song  of  the  Insurgents. 

From  The  Roman^  1849. 

In  March,  1848,  the  population  of  Milan  rose,  and,  in  five 
days  of  the   hardest   and  most   glorious  street-fighting   in   the 
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annals  of  revolution,  drove  Radetzky  and  his  20,000  Austrians 
out  of  the  city. 

No.  77.      The  Monk^s  Song. 

From  The  Roman,  1849. 

1.  105.  Timanthean  woe.  Quintitian  relates  (/«j/.  Orator. 
ii.  13)  that,  in  a  picture  wherein  was  represented  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  Timanthes  the  Cythnian,  having  painted  the  face 
of  Calchas  covered  with  grief,  and  having  shown  on  the  face  of 
Menelaus  all  the  greatest  sorrow  which  can  be  expressed  by  art, 
and  being  at  his  wits'  end  as  to  how  he  might  in  a  worthy 
manner  represent  the  passion  on  the  face  of  the  maiden's  father, 
Agamemnon,  painted  his  head  covered  with  a  veil,  thus  leaving 
to  the  mind  of  each  man  to  deem  what  might  be  behind  it. 

No.  18.      A  Court  Lady. 

The  *  Court  Lady '  was  the  Princess  Christina  Belgiojoso. 
There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  attribution  of  the  title  to  her 
at  this  date,  1859  ;  it  was  not  till  later  that  any  Lombard 
ladies  w'^re  appointed  Dame  di  Corte. — Raffaele  Barbiera, 
La  principessd  Belgiojoso,  1902. 

The  motto  at  the  head  of  the  title-page  of  this  volume  is  part 
of  the  inscription  on  a  slab  of  marble  which  was  placed  by 
the  municipality  of  Florence  on  Casa  Guidi,  in  honour  of 
Mrs.  Browning. 

The  complete  inscription  is  as  fallows : — - 

Qui  scrisse  e  mori 

Elisabetta  Barrett  Browning 

che  in  Cuore  di  Donna  conciliava 

Scienza  di  Dotto  e  Spirito  di  Poeta 

e  fece  del  suo  Verso  aureo  Anello 

fra  Italia  e   Inghilterra. 

Pone  questa  Memoria 

Firenze  grata 

1861. 

Robert  Browning  alludes  to  this  inscription  in  the  beautiful 
concluding  lines  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
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No.  ig.      *  Frater  Ave  at  que  Vale.* 

'  Catullus,  no  doubt,  conveys  in  this  line  what  were  actually 
the  solemn  words  of  farewell  to  the  dead.' — R.  Ellis.  See 
Catullus,  Carm.  xxxi,  ci. 

Salve  aetemum  mihi,  maxime  Palla, 
aetemumque  vale.  ^  irg.  ^tn.  xi.  97-98. 

I.  4.  where  the  purple  flowers  grow.  This  line  is  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  Tennyson's  observation  of  Nature.  A  very 
beautiful  Iris  with  deep  purple  flowers  (/.  betiacensis^  Kemer) 
grows  near  the  Lake  of  Garda — Lacus  Benacus. — Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  160. 

This  poem  is  printed  here  by  special  leave  from  Hallam, 
Lord  Tennyson,  and  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

No.  20.      Peschtera. 

Immediately  on  the  invasion  of  Piedmont  by  the  Austrian 
troops,  an  invasion  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Novara,  March  23, 
1849,  Brescia  rose  in  revolt  and  made  a  noble  resistance  often 
days,  till  it  was  crushed  by  Haynau  with  atrocities  whose  horror 
rang  throughout  Europe. 

No.  22.      To  Verona. 

II.  13-15.  I  hear  Coelius  and  Aufilena  ;  I  behold  Lesbia,  and 
l.esbids  linnet  at  her  lip.     See  Catullus,  Carm.  ii,  iii,  c 

No.  2).     On  the  Extinction  0/  the  Venetian  Republic. 

The  fate  of  the  Venetian  Republic  was  sealed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  September,  1796. 

This  sonnet  was  composed  in  1803. 
No.  24.     Ode  on  Venice. 

1.  13  3.  called  the  '■kingdom''  of  a  conquering  foe.  In  181 4 
the  Italian  possessions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  were  con- 
stituted into  the  *  Regno  Lombardo-Veneto  *. 

I.  1 35.  The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone.  In 
1814  the  Prince  of  Orange  received  the  title  of  'King  of  the 
Netherlands '. 

II.  145-7.  the  haughty  flag .  .  ,  May  strike.  In  the  years 
1813-1814  several  British  vessels  were  captured  by  American 
cruisers. 
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No.  28.     A  Toccata  of  Galuppis. 

Baldassare  Galuppi,  b.  at  Burano,  1706,  d,  at  Venice,  1785. 

'  A  '*  Toccata"  is  a  composition  intended  to  exhibit  the  touch 
and  execution  of  the  performer.  It  is  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  prelude  and  fantasia,  it  has  no  decided  subject,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  whole  has  the  air  of  a  showy  improvisation.' — A 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Sir  George  Grove. 

No.  )2.      To  Silvio  Pellico. 

Silvio  Pellico,  b.  1789,  d.  1854,  ^^s  imprisoned  by  the 
Austrian  authorities  first  in  the  *  Piombi '  at  Venice  and  after- 
wards in  the  Castle  of  Spielberg.  His  story  of  his  imprison- 
ment, Le  mie  Pi-igioni,  was  written  in  1832. 

No.  ^4.     Mourn  not  for  Venice. 

1. 44.  Thy  own  unblushing  Sarpi.  Pietro  (Fr^  Paolo) 
Sarpi,  b.  1552,  d.  1623,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time,  and  was  the  author  of  the  *  noble,  learned,  honest,  and 
religious  *  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  defended  the 
cause  of  the  Venetian  Republic  against  the  encroachments  of 
Spain  and  her  independence  against  the  claims  of  Rome.  At 
his  death  all  the  Venetian  ambassadors  were  directed  to  inform 
the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  were  accredited  of  the  loss  which 
the  Commonwealth  had  sustained. 

Notwithstanding  some  inaccuracies,  T.  Moore's  diatribe  against 
Venice  is  not  without,  at  least  partial,  justification.  See,  e.g., 
the  history  of  Antonio  Foscarini,  as  told  by  S.  Romanin,  Lezioni 
di  Storia  Veneta,  vol.  ii,  ch.  iv,  and  by  other  historians. 

No.  J'J".     Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills. 

11.  238-9.  Death  and  Sin,  Played  at  dice  for  Ezzelin. 
Ezzelino  da  Romano,  the  Vicar  of  Frederick  II  in  North  Ital>, 
was  in  his  lifetime  execrated  as  an  aberration  from  the  *  kindly 
race  of  men ',  and  after  his  death  became  the  hero  of  a  fiendish 
mythus.  At  Padua  alone  he  erected  eight  prisons,  two  of  which 
contained  as  many  as  three  hundred  captives  each,  and,  though 
the  executioner  never  ceased  to  ply  his  trade  there,  they  were 
always  full. 
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No.  ^6.      The  Italian  In  England. 

1.  76.  wait  till  Tenebrat  begin.  The  office  of  'Tenebrae' 
commences  at  midnight  on  Good  Friday.  During  its  progress 
one  light  after  another  is  extinguished,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  '  Benedictus  '  of  lauds  one  only  remains  burning,  and  this 
one  is  concealed  behind  the  altar  {reservetur  usque  in  sabbato 
sancto).  This  signifies  that  the  Light  of  the  world  is  extinct, 
that  Christ  is  dead,  and  that  there  is  darkness  over  the  whole 
earth.  The  midnight  office  of  Saturday  is  celebrated  in  dark- 
ness {tantum  una  lanipada  accendatur  propter  legendum), — 
P.  Battifol,  Histoire  du  Brhiaire  Romain. 

1.  121.  I  would  grasp  Mettemich.  Clement  Wenceslas,  Prince 
Metternich  (1773-1859),  the  Austrian  diplomatist,  presided  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-1815.  From  this  date  until 
1848  he  used  the  whole  of  the  vast  power  at  his  com- 
mand for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  movement  in  favour  of 
freedom  in  Poland,  Spain,  Holland,  Prussia  and  the  other 
States  of  Germany,  and,  especially,  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Austrian  despotism. 

No.  )'].     Stanxas  to  the  Po. 

1.  I.  the  ancient  walls.     The  walls  of  Ravenna. 

No.  j8.     The  Lament  of  Tasso. 

Torquato  Tasso,  b.  at  Sorrento,  1544,  d.  at  Rome,  1595,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Hospital  of  Sant'  Anna  at  Ferrara  from  1579 
to  i5'^6,  and  for  a  part  of  this  lime  he  wns  treated  with  great 
rigour.  There  is  no  evidence  which  shows  that  any,  oi^enly 
expressed  or  secretly  nourished,  passion  for  Leonora,  the  sister 
of  Alphonso  of  Este,  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment;  he 
was  not  released  from  the  Hospital  of  Sant'  Anna  till  five  years 
after  her  death  in  1581. 

No.  40.     Olympia  Morata. 

Olympia  Fulvia  Morata,  b.  at  Ferrara,  1526,  d.  at  Heidelberg, 
1555,  was  the  daughter  of  Fulvio  Peregrino  Morata,  professor 
of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Ferrara.  .She  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  ladies  at  the  Court  of  Ercole  II,  of  Este,  and   of  his 
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wife  Ren^e,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII  of  France,  and  was  the 
companion  and  tutor  of  their  daughter  Anna  d'Este,  who  after- 
wards married,  ist,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
2nd,  James  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Nemours.  Owing  to  the  relent- 
less persecution  which  her  adherence  to  the  reformed  faith 
brought  upon  her,  Olympia  Morata,  along  with  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  Italy,  was  compelled 
to  leave  her  country.  In  1549  she  married  Andreas  Grundler, 
professor  of  Medicine  at  Heidelberg. 
No.  41.      My  last  Duchess. 

1.  3, 1.  56.  Frd^  Pandolf.  Claus  of  Innsbruck.  These  are 
fictitious  names. 

No.  42.     The  Guardian  Angel. 

1.  36.  Guercino  drew  this  angel.  Giovanni  Francesco 
Barbieri,  called  '  il  Guercino',  b.  1590,  d.  1666.  The  picture 
referred  to  in  this  poem  is  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Augustine 
at  Fano. 

1.  55.  Hoxv  rolls  the  Wairoa.  Alfred  Domett  (Waring),  b. 
181 1,  d.  1887,  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  New  Zealand. 

No.  44.      The  Violet. 

Chorus  of  Peasants  from  The  Deformed  Transformed. 
No.  4^.      The  Cuckoo  at  J^averna. 

The  Monte  Alverno,  or  Monte  della  Vernia,  is  situated  on 
the  border  of  Tuscany,  near  to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  and 
Amo.  (Dante,  Div.  Com.,  Far.  ii.  106.)  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Friars  Minor  (b.  1182, 
d.  1226),  after  having  established  numerous  monasteries  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain,  retired  to  this,  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
the  Apennines. 

No.  46.     At  Vallomhrosa. 

See  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i.  302.  Milton  was  in  Tuscany  in  1638. 
No.  4^.     At  Florence. 

The  *  Sasso  di  Dante'  is  built  into  a  house, '  Casa  dei  Canonici  *, 
close  to  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  and  on  the  south  side  of  it. 
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No.  48.     La  D'tvina  Commedia. 

The  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  sonnets  arc  prefixed  to  the 
three  Books  of  Longfellow's  translation  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia,  published  in  1867. 

r  Dante,  pacer  of  the  shore 

I  Where  glutted  Hell  disgorgeth  filthiest  gloom, 

I  Unbitten  by  its  whirring  sulphur-spume — 

f  Or  whence  the  grieved  and  obscure  waters  slope 

F  Into  a  darkness  quieted  by  hope ; 

[  Plucker  of  amaranths  grown  beneath  God's  eye 

'  In  gracious  twilights  where  His  chosen  lie. 

\  R.  Browning,  Sordello,  i.  374-380. 

No.  4<).  On  the  '  Vita  Nuova  '  of  Dante. 
'  It  is  in  the  Vita  Nuova  that  we  find  the  first  manifestations 
of  that  wisdom  of  obedience,  that  natural  breath  of  duty,  which 
afterwards,  in  the  Commedia^  lifted  up  a  mighty  voice  for 
warning  and  testimony.  Throughout  the  Vita  Nuova  there  is 
a  strain  like  the  first  falling  murmur  which  reaches  the  ear  in 
some  remote  meadow,  and  prepares  us  to  look  upon  tlie  sea.* — 
D.  (;.  R. 

No.  jl.      Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531)  resided  for  two  years  at  the 
court  of  Francis  I,  King  of  France,  by  whom  he  wns  nobly 
entertained  and  handsomely  remunerated.  On  his  return  to 
Florence  the  King  entrusted  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  which  he  was  to  bring 
back  to  France  after  a  short  absence  :  he  spent  the  money  on 
building  a  house  for  himself  in  Florence  and  never  returned  to 
France.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1531  ;  his  wife  survived 
him  forty  years. 

No.  p.     Spring. 

Alcssandro  (Sandro)  di  Meriano  Filippi  (1446-1510)  took 
the  name  of  Botticelli  from  the  master,  a  goldsmith,  to  whom 
he  was  apprenticed. 

1,  3.  this  Lady.  '  The  same  lady,  here  surrounded  by  the 
masque  of  Spring,  is  evidently  the  sobject  of  a  portrait  by 
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Botticelli  formerly  in  the  Pourtales  collection  in  Paris.  This 
portrait  is  inscribed  "  Smeralda  Bandinelli  ".' — D.  G.  R. 
No.  ^4.  On  the  Medusa  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  In  the 
Florentine  Gallery. 
'  The  finished  painting  in  theUffizij,  No.  1159,  which  tradition 
has  attempted  to  identify  with  the  unfinished  picture  described 
by  Vasari,  is  a  work  executed  many  years  after  Leonardo's  death. 
It  cannot  even  be  regarded  as  a  copy  of  the  lost  picture.' — 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Herbert  P.  Home,  p.  18. 

No.  ^J".     Masaccio. 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  painter's  life  little  more  is  known, 
according  to  Vasari,  than  that  he  was  bom  at  San  Giovanni  in 
Valdamo,  and  died,  as  it  was  suspected,  of  poison,  about  1443. 

'The  Chapel  of  the  Brancacci  [in  the  Church  of  the  Carmine 
at  Florence]  was  for  half  a  century  what  the  Camere  of  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican  have  since  become — a  school  for  young  artists. 
Vasari  enumerates  by  name  twenty  painters  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  study  there ;  among  them,  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Fr^  Bartolomeo,  Perugino, 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  the  divine  Raphael  himself.  Nothing 
less  than  first-rate  genius  ever  yet  inspired  genius ;  and  the 
Chapel  of  the  Brancacci  has  been  rendered  as  sacred  and 
memorable  by  its  association  with  such  spirits,  as  it  is  precious 
and  wondrous  as  a  monument  of  art.' 

In  this  Chapel  wrought 
One  of  the  Few,  Nature's  interpreters ; 
The  Few,  whom  Genius  gives  as  lights  to  shine — 
Masaccio  ;   and  he  slumbers  underneath. 
Would'st  thou  behold  his  monument  ?   Look  round, 
And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  oft  and  long, 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himself, 
He  and  his  haughty  rival — patiently, 
Humbly,  to  learn  of  those  who  came  before. 
To  steal  a  spark  of  their  authentic  fire, 
Theirs  who  first  broke  the  universal  gloom — 
Sons  of  the  morning, — S.  Rogers. 

Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters,  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 
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i\'o.  j6.      The  Statue  and  the  Bust. 

The  topography  of  this  poem  is  obscure.  The  statue  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  I  stands  on  the  Piazza  of  the  SS. 
Annunziata,  and  the  original  Palazzo  Riccardi,  now  Palazzo 
Antinori,  is  in  the  same  square.  The  present  Palazzo  Riccardi, 
in  Via  Larga  (Via  Cavour),  was  built  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici  in 
1430,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Medici  family  till 
1659,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Riccardi. 

No.  j8.      At  Villa  Gherardesca. 

Landor  purchased  the  Villa  Gherardesca,  on  the  Fiesolan 
slope,  in  1829. 

No.  ^g.     Nina. 

*  Dante  da  Maiano,  a  contemporary  of  Dante  Alighieri,  attained 
some  reputation  as  a  Tuscan  poet :  his  Sicilian  lady,  Nina 
(herself,  it  is  said,  a  poetess,  and  not  personally  known  to  him), 
was  known  by  the  then  unequivocal  title  of  "  La  Nina  di  Dante  ". 
Of  his  life  no  record  whatever  has  come  down  to  us.' — Dante 
and  his  Circle,  by  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

No.  60.     Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 

*  This  poem  was  conceived  and  chiefly  written  in  a  wood  that 
skirts  the  Arno,  near  Florence,  on  a  day  when  that  tempestuous 
wind,  whose  temperature  is  at  once  mild  and  animating,  was 
collecting  the  vapours  which  pour  down  the  autumnal  rains. 
They  began,  as  I  foresaw,  at  sunset  with  a  violent  tempest  of  hail 
and  rain,  attended  by  that  magnificent  thunder  and  lightning 
peculiar  to  the  Cisalpine  regions. 

*  The  phenomenon  alluded  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
stanza  is  well  known  to  naturalists.  The  vegetation  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  lakes,  sympathizes  with  that 
of  the  land  in  the  change  of  seasons,  apd  is  consequently  influ- 
enced by  the  winds  which  announce  it.' — P.  B.  S. 

No.  62.      To  Jane, —  The  Invitation. 

Jane  Williams — the  wife  of  Edward  Elliker  Williams.  In 
1826  she  married,  as  her  second  husband,  T.  Jefferson  Hogg. 
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No.  64.      The  Myrtle  Bough. 

SL  i.  Lerici  is  the  modern  name  of  Eryx.  Ste  Italian  Byways : 
Autumn  Wanderings,  by  J.  A.  Symonds.  There  was  another 
Eryx  in  Sicily.  *  Turn  vicina  astris  Erycino  in  vertice  sedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  Idaliae,'  Virg.  Aen.  v.  759.  Venus  Erycina 
{Erycina  ridens)  also  had  a  shrine  at  Rome  near  to  the  Colline 
Gate. — Liv.  xxxiii.  9  and  xl.  34. 

St.  IL  Italian  Byzvays,  loc.  cit.  See  also  Euripides,  Electra 
323  and  510. 

St.  iii.  Probably  a  beautiful  fancy  of  the  poet's  own,  though 
there  may  be  a  reference  to  some  specific  ritual. 

St  iv.  A  troth  with  an  Erinys,  or  Alastor,  attached  to  it  in 
case  of  perjjired  troth.  These  same  avenging  infernal  goddesses, 
the  Erinyes,  are  also  kindly  ones,  solemn  beings — Eumenides 
and  Semnae— to  those  who  live  righteously.  Cf.  Aesch.  Eume- 
nides, passim,  and  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  485  and  599.  See  also 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Pelopidas,  c.  xix  :  vol.  ii,  pp.  218,  219  in 
A.  H.  Clough's  translation. 

No.  67.      Near  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene. 

I.  I.  here  with  Carthage  Rome  to  conflict  came.  The  Cartha- 
ginian general  Hannibal  defeated  the  Roman  army  under  the 
Consul  C.  Flaminius,  with  a  slaughter  of  15,000  men,  217  B.  C, 
near  to  the  *  Lacus  Thrasymenus  '.     Livy,  xxii.  4  et  sqq. 

II.  7-8.  the  name  Which  yet  it  hears,  Sanguinetto. 

No.  6p.      '  Quam  sola  sedet  C'tvitas! ' 

Stanzas  Ixxviii-lxxxii  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  iv. 

No.  77.      The  Pillar  of  Trajan. 

Trajan's  Coluipn  was  set  up  by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome 
in  about  a.  D.  114.  It  was  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  and,  when  this  fell,  Pope  Sixtus  V  put  a  figure  of 
Saint  Peter  in  its  place. 

No.  J 2.     The  Conspiracy  of  Rienzi. 

For  an  account  of  Cola  Rienzi  (Nicholas  Rienzi  Gabrini)  see 
Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  Ixx. 
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No.  Jj.      To  the  Tiber, 

The  papal  dominion  over  the  City  of  Rome  came  to  an  end 
when  on  September  20,  1870,  the  Iialian  national  troops  entered 
it  through  the  Porta  Pia. 

No.  7^.      The  Genius  of  the  Fatican. 

'  Tlie  statne  commonly  so  called  is  possibly  a  Graeco- Roman 
copy  of  the  Heavenly  Eros  of  Praxiteles.  It  is  terribly  mutilated, 
havinj^  lost  both  arms  and  both  legs.  The  head  is  in  a  com- 
paratively perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful and  somewhat  sad.' — J.  A.  S. 

No.  7J".      The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb. 

Saint  Praxedes,  Virgin,  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Pudens,  a  Roman 
Senator,  and  the  sister  of  Saint  Pudentiana. 

The  church  of  Santa  Prassede  in  Rome  was  built  by  Poi>e 
Paschalis  in  882  ;  it  has  been  restored  several  times. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  tells  us  that  something  which  is  made  to 
stand  for  Browning's  Bishop's  Tomb  is  now  shown  to  sightseers 
in  it. 

No.  ']6.     Mary  Magdalen. 

1.  60.  Canoi'as  day-dream  of  thy  face.  Two  statues  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen  by  Canova  (1757-1822)  arc  engraved  in  The 
Works  of  Antonio  Canoza  by  Henry  Moss;  London,  1824. 

1.92.  thy  peer  in  heart  and  fame.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  ( 1 78 1  - 
1841). 

No.  -]-].     Holy-Cross  Day. 

The  appearance  of  the  Cross  in  the  midday  sky  to  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  a.d.  312,  is  commemorated  on  September  14. 

No.  j8.      The  Boy  and  the  Jngel. 

The  source  of  this  legend  is  not  known. 
No.  yg.     Adonals. 

'There  is  nothing  to  show  positively  why  .Shelley  adopted  the 
name  Adonais  as  a  suitable  Hellenic  name  for  John  Keats.     It 
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has  been  suggested  that  he  may  perhaps  have  wished  to  indicate 
in  this  indirect  way  that  his  poem  was  founded  partly  on  the 
Elegy  of  Bion  for  Adonis.'— H.  B.  Forman, 

1.  I  2.   Where  was  lorn  Urania.     Aphrodite  Urania. 

I.  36.  the  third  among  the  sons  of  light.  '  Homer  was  the  first 
and  Dante  the  second  epic  poet ;  that  is,  the  second  poet  the 
series  of  whose  creations  bore  a  defined  and  intelligible  relation 
to  the  knowledge  and  sentiment  and  religion  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  of  the  ages  which  followed  it — developing  itself  in 
correspondence  with  their  development  ....  Milton  was  the 
third  epic  poet.'— P.  B.  S.,  Defence  of  Poetry,  1821. 

II.  264-9.  ^'^^  Pilgrim  of  Eternity  .  .  .  The  sweetest  lyrist. 
Lord  Byron.     Thomas  Moore. 

11.  271-3.  one  frail  Form,  A  phantom  among  men.  P.  B. 
Shelley. 

I.  312.  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise.     J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt. 

No.  8j.      The  Catacombs. 

Song  from  The  Martyr:  A  Drama,  in  Three  Acts,  1826. 

No.  8j.      A  Visit  to  Tusculum. 

II.  64-5.  not  Philosophy  Nor  Eloquence  can  guard.  Marcus 
TuUius  Cicero,  b.  at  Arpinum,  ic6  B.  c,  was  assassinated  at  his 
Tusculan  villa  by  order  of  the  Triumvirs,  43  B.  c. 

No.  8j.     Mentana, 

By  the  Convention  of  September  15,  1864,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  governments  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  that  the  French  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn gradually  from  the  Papal  territory,  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  force  was  to  be  recruited  to  protect  the  Pope.  The 
evacuation  was  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Italy 
agreed  to  respect  the  remnant  of  Papal  territory,  and,  even,  to 
oppose  by  force  any  attack  upon  it  from  the  outside.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1866  it  was  completely  denuded  of  French  troops. 

In  the  summer  of  1 867  a  violent  agitation  was  set  on  foot  in 
northern  Italy  to  make  Rome  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
Bands  of  volunteers  were  formed,  and,  in  October,  Garibaldi 
placed  himself  at  their  head  and  invaded  the  Papal  territory. 
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The  Italian  government  took  no  steps  to  hinder  his  advance  and 
Napoleon  III  was  forced  to  intervene.  He  did  so  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and,  after  many  orders  and  counter-orders,  an 
expeditionary  force  was  dispatched  from  Toulon.  On  the  last 
two  days  of  October  the  French  entered  Rome,  and  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  November  they  routed  the  Garibaldians  at  Mentana. 

No.  88.     Ode  to  Naples. 

1.  39.  the  dead  Kings  of  Melody.    Homer  and  Virgil.    [P.  B.  S.] 

1.  40.  Shadowy  Aonios.     The  Lake  of  Avemus  near  Baiae. 

*  locum  Grai  dixerunt  nomine  Aomon,'  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  242. 

1.  44.  that  Typhaean  mount,  Inarime.  The  Island  of  Ischia. 
*  Inarime  lovis  imperiis  inposta  Typhoeo,'  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  716. 

1.  104.  the  Aeaean.     The  Island  of  Circe.     [P.  B.  S.] 
*  Aeaeaeque  insula  Circae,'  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  386. 

1.  112.  The  vipers  palsying  venom.  The  viper  was  the 
armorial  device  of  the  Visconti,  tyrants  of  Milan.     [P.  B.  S.] 

No.  8<).      On  the  Entry  of  the  Austr'tans  into  Naples  ^  1 82 1. 

In  1820,  when  men's  minds  were  stirred  by  the  success  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  King  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  grant 
a  Constitution — the  Spanish  Constitution  of  181 2— to  his  sub- 
jects. But  the  Congress  of  Laibach,  inspired  by  Prince  Mctter- 
nich  (see  above,  no.  36,  note),  declared  that  the  condition  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  was  a  danger  to  the  Powers,  and  agree<l  that  an 
Austrian  Army  should  be  sent  to  restore  order  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  Neapolitan  parliament  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
challenge,  *  and  war  was  proclaimed — not  from  a  valorous  reso- 
lution of  the  people,  nor,  as  CoUetta  says,  from  a  desire  for 
glory,  but — in  lightness  of  heart.'  The  Austrian  and  the  Nea- 
politan armies  met  near  Rieti  on  March  7,  1821  ;  the  untrained 
and  undisciplined  troops  of  the  latter  had  no  confidence  in  their 
own  |X)wer  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  before 
the  battle  had  well  begun.  The  Austrians  entered  Naples  on 
March  23,  and  absolute  government  was  restored. 

Casimir  Delairgne's  feelings  on  this  subject,  as  expressed  in 
Parth^nope  et  VEtrangire  Messiniennes,  ii.  2),  are  identical  with 
those  of  T.  Moore. 
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No.  ^4.      The  Englishman  In  Italy. 

1.  5.  Scirocco.     The  South-East  Wind.^ 

1.  171.  the  top  of  Calvano.  Monte  Vicalvano,  1074ft., 
overhanging  the  Scaricatoio  on  the  Amalfi  coast,  is  conspicuous 
through  a  lofty  cross  on  its  snnamit. 

I.  199.  Those  isles  of  the  siren.  The  story  of  Ulysses  and  the 
Sirens  is  told  by  Homer,  Od.  xii.  154-200. 

II.  250-1.  the  Feast  Of  the  Rosary's  Virgin.  The  Feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  is  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 
On  this  day  is  commemorated  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  October  7,  1571. 

1.  288.  Men  meet  gravely  to-day.  The  Corn-Laws  were 
abolished  in  1846. 

No.  g6.      Amalfi. 

For  an  account  of  the  former  greatness  of  Amalfi  see  Gibbon, 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  or,  J.  A.  Symonds, 
Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy. 

No.  9p.      To  the  Cicala. 

The  Cicala  {Cicada  plebeia,  L.),  Gr.  rhri^,  is  an  insect 
belonging  to  the  order  Hemiptera,  which  comprises  the  bugs  and 
the  lice.  The  grasshopper,  the  locust,  the  cricket,  are  members 
of  the  order  Orthoptera. 

Abraham  Cowley  (16 18-1667)  translated  Anacreon's  Ode 
'  To  the  Tettix '  under  the  title  '  To  the  Grasshopper '. 

No,  100.      On  the  Slaughter  of  the  Brothers  Bandieri. 

Attilio  and  Emilio  Bandiera,  along  with  Domenico  Moro, 
all  three  of  them  Venetians  and  officers  in  the  Austrian  navy, 

*  It  may  interest  some  to  know  the  Italian  and  the   Latin 
names  of  the  winds.     They  are  : — 
N.   Tramontana  (L.  Boreas").  NE.    Greco  (L.  Aquilo). 

E.   Levante  CL.  Subsolanus).  SE.   Scirocco  (L.  Eurus). 

S.   Ostro  (L."  Auster).  SW.  Libeccio  (L.  Africus). 

W.   Ponente  (L.  Favonius).  NW.    Maestro  (L.  Caurus). 

Scirocco,  from  Ar.  schoruq  {scharq,  east). 
Libeccio,  from  Gk.  K'lxp,  \i0us ;  sc.  the  bearer  of  moisture. 
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filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  writings  of  Mazzini,  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  They  were  joined  by 
a  few  other  patriots,  and  in  1844  the  little  band  landed  at 
Cotrone  and  set  out  for  Cosenza,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
a  trifling  insurrection  had  broken  out.  They  were  quickly 
surrounded  by  the  Bourbon  troops,  and,  after  a  short  struggle, 
all  were  captured.  Nine  of  them,  including  the  Bandieri, 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  and  died  bravely,  cr)ing,  as  they 
fell  beneath  the  bullets  of  King  Ferdinand's  soldiers  :  '  Long 
live  Italy ! ' 

I.  1.  the  God  of  Thrace.     Ares  (Mars)  was  the  God  of  Thrace. 

'  Circat  city  of  Syracuse,  precinct  of  warrior  Arcs,  of  iron- 
armed  men  and  steeds  the  nursing-place  divine,  to  thee  I  come.' 
— I'indar,  Pyth.  ii ;  *  For  Hieron  of  Syracuse.' 

II.  2-3.  the  race  Of  Elis.  Once  in  every  four  years  Hellenic 
games  were  held  at  Olympia  in  Elis.  The  prize  was  a  crown 
of  wild  olive. 

1.  9.  Castor  and  his  brother.  The  Great  Twin  Brethren, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  were  chiefly  regarded  as  mighty  heljiers  of 
men.  They  came,  riding  on  snow-white  horses  and  clad  in  snow- 
white  mail,  to  the  help  of  Rome  at  Lake  Regillus  (a.  d.  496), 
and,  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius  Albus, 
vowed  that  a  temple  should  be  built  in  honour  of  them  at 
Rome.    Cf.  lAsiCZ.\x\a.y,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 


No.  10^.      To  Francis  Hare. 

Francis  Hare  died  at  Palermo,  January  11,  1842,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  that  place. 

In  January,  1848,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  and, 
after  nine  days  of  hard  street-fighting,  the  Neapolitan  garrison 
was  driven  out  of  Palermo.  The  Sicilian  rising  was  soon 
followed  by  an  outbreak  at  Naples. 

No.  104.     Don  Pletro  d* Alessandro. 

Secretary  to  the  Provisional   Government   of  Sicily  in  1848, 
who  died  in  exile  in  Malta,  January,  1855. 
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No.  10^.      The  Good  Samaritan. 

Dated  Palermo,  1833.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  that  this  poem  was  written  before  the  author  left  the 
Church  of  England.  He  was  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  1846,  and  was  created  Cardinal  in  1879. 

No.  loj.      Parten%a. 

The  original  title  of  this  poem  is  '  En  Route '  [G.  H.  W.] 

No.  110.      The  Daisy. 

1.  76.  Lai*i  Maxume.     Virg.  Georg.  ii.  159. 

1.  80.  Queen  Theodolind.  Theodolinda,  whose  beauty, 
wisdom,  and  piety  were  all  transcendent,  was  the  daughter  of 
Garibold,  King  of  the  Bavarians,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Autharis,  King  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D.  589.  Upon  his  death, 
in  595,  she  married  Aegelulphus,  or  Astolf,  King  of  Turin, 
whom  the  Lombards  thereupon  acknowledged  as  their  sovereign. 
Valiant  and  ambitious,  he  contemplated  the  conquest  of  Rome, 
but  Theodolinda  diverted  him  from  this  enterprise.  She  thus 
earned  the  gratitude  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  who  dedicated 
his  *  Dialogues '  to  her. 

Local  tradition  relates  that  Queen  Theodolinda  founded  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tiglio,  near  Gravedona,  and  that 
the  last  years  of  her  life  were  passed  at  the  Torre  di  Vezio, 
above  Varenna. 

No.  III.      One  Word  More. 

1.  5.  Rafael  made  a  century  of  sonnets.  There  seems  to  be 
no  authority  for  this  statement. 

1.  32.  Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  angel.  Dante,  in  the 
Vita  Niiova,  relates  that  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Beatrice  he  began  to  draw  an  angel,  but  that  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entry  of  certain  people  of  importance. 
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\Numerals  refer  to  the  mimber  of  the  Poem^ 


Aaron,  ill. 

Abihu,  III. 

Actaeon's  error,  88. 

Adonais,  79. 

Aeaean,  the,  88, 

Aegclulphus,  or  Astolf,  King 
of  Turin,  no  note. 

Afirico,  109. 

Agamemnon,  17  note. 

Agnolo  (Michael  Angelo),  51. 

Alastor,  64  note. 

Alhion,  24,  35,  79. 

Alfieri,  59. 

Algerines,  96. 

America,  24. 

Amiata,  Mt.,  108, 
Anacreon,  99  note. 
Ancona,  42. 
Andrea,  in. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  55  note. 
Annunziata,  Piazza  of  the  SS., 

<56  note. 
Ansclm,  75. 

Antinori,  Palazzo,  56  note. 
Antoninus  Pius,  Emperor,  75 

note. 
Aomos,  88. 
Apennine,    the    wind-grieved, 

98. 
Aphrodite  Urania,  79  note. 
Ares,  1 00  note. 
Arno,  108. 
Arona,  10  note. 
Assisi,  St.  Francis  of,  45  note. 
Auber,  94. 
Aufilena,  22. 
Augustus,  Forum  of,  82. 
Autharis,  King  of  the   Lom- 
bards, no  note. 
'  Ave  Maria,'  1 1  note. 


Baccino,  the,  82. 

Badeker,  82. 

Baiae,  60. 

Bandinelli,  Baccio,  55  note. 

Bandinelli,  Smeralda,  52  note. 

Barbieri,  Giovanni  Francesco ; 

called  *  il  Guercino',  42  note. 
Barnabas,  77. 
Bartolomeo,  Fril,  55  note. 
Beatrice,  in. 
Belgiojoso,   Princess    Cristina, 

18  note. 
Bellaggio,  12. 
Bellini,  94. 

Benacus,  Lacus,  19  note. 
Ben  Ezra,  Rabbi,  77. 
Bethany,  76. 
Bion,   Elegy   for  Adonis,    79 

note. 
Blaise,  78. 
Boboli,  no. 
Bologna,  in. 
Bonella,  the,  82. 
Boarbon,  98. 
Brescia,  20. 
Brutus,  69. 
Brutus'  mate,  82. 
Burano,  28  note. 
Byron,  Lord,  79  note. 

Calais,  98. 

Calchas,  1 7  note. 

Calvano,  Mt.,  94. 

Campo  Formio,  Treaty  of,  23 

note. 
Canneto,  96. 
Canova,  76. 
Capri,  2. 
Carlino,  76. 
Carthage,  67. 
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Cascine,  the,  i  lo. 
Castlereagh,  89. 
Castor,  100. 
Catullus,  19,  22  note. 
Cavour,  Via,  56  note. 
Chantrey,  Sir  F.,  76  note. 
Charles  Albert,  King,  7  note. 
Chaucer,  14  note. 
Childe  HaroWs  Pilgrimage, 

69  note. 
Chiusi,  108. 

Cicero,  M.  TuUius,  85  note. 
Circe,  the  Island  of,  88  note. 
Claus  of  Innsbruck,  41. 
Cleon,  III. 
Clotilda,  66. 
Coelius,  23. 
Cogoleto,  110. 
Coliseum,  the,  112. 
Coluuibus,  no. 
Como,  II,  no. 

•  Constantine,  Emperor,  77  note. 
Correggio,  76. 
Cortona,  108. 
Cosenza,  100  note. 
Cotrone,  100  note. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  99  note. 

Dante,  104,  iii. 

Dante,  Epic  poet,  79  note. 

Dante,  Sasso  di,  47  note. 

Desenzano,  19. 

Doccia,  58. 

Domett,  Alfred  (Waring),  42 

note. 
Doria,  88. 
Douay,  John  of,  56. 

Egerian  Grot,  112. 
Egypt's  flesh-pots,  in. 
Elis,  100. 
Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  5 

note. 
Erinys,  64  note. 
Eryx,  64  note. 


Este,  Alphonso  of,  38  note. 
Este,  Anna  of,  40  note. 
Este,  Ercole  of,  40  note. 
Este,  Leonora  of,  38  note,  39. 
Eumenides,  64  note. 
Eunoe,  48. 
Ezzelin,  35. 

Ferdinand,  Great-Duke,  56. 
Ferdinand,  King,  100  note. 
Ferrara,  38  note. 
Ferrara,  the  University  of,  40 

note. 
Fiesole,  51,  109,  in. 
Filicajas,  89. 
Flaminius,     C,     Consul,     67 

note. 
Florence,  2,  61,  88,  108,  no, 

III. 
Foligno,  III. 
Fontainebleau,  51. 
Fortu,  94. 

Foscarini,  Antonio,  ^4  note. 
Francis,  King  of  France,  51. 
Frederick    II,     Emperor,    35 

note. 

Galileo,  in. 

Gandolph,  75. 

Ganymede,  74. 

Garda,  Lake  of,  19. 

Garibaldi,  G.,  87  note. 

Garibold,  King  of  the  Bava- 
rians, no  note. 

Generous  fGeneroso),  Mt.,  2. 

Genoa,  7,  88. 

Genoa,  Duke  of,  7  note. 

Ghetto,  the,  77. 

Giulio,  d^. 

Giustiniani,  34. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  his  letter 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  7  note. 

Graved ona,  n,  no  note. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Saint,  no 
note. 
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Grundler,  Andreas,  40  note. 

Guercino,  43. 

Guidi,  Casa ;    Inscription  on, 

18  note. 
Guido  (Reni),  76,  in. 

Hannibal,  67  note. 

Haynau,  ao  note.. 

Hebe,  74. 

Hesper,  74. 

Hogg,  T,  Jefferson,  62  note. 

Holland,  34. 

Homer,  35,  in. 

Homer,  Epic  Poet,  79  note. 

Homer,  King  of  Melody,  88 

note. 
Hunt,  J.  H.  Ltigh,  79  note. 
Hyacinth,  79. 
Hymenaeus,  3  note. 

lerne,  79. 
Inarimc,  88, 
Iphigenia|»i7  note. 
Ischia,  88  note. 

Jerusalem,  77. 
Jerusalem,  The  New,  51. 
Job,  77. 
Julia,  83. 
Juliet,  22. 

Karsbish,  iii. 
Keats,  81,  III. 

Laibach,  Congress  of,  89  note. 
*  Lari  Maxame,'  no. 
Leonard  (Leonardo  da  Vinci), 

Lerici,  64. 
Lesbia,  23. 
Lethe,  48. 
Lippo,  III. 
Livia,  83. 
Locarno,  1 1. 
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Locusta,  83. 

Lodi,  no. 

London,  ni. 

Lorraine,  Francis  of,  Duke  of 

Guise,  40  note. 
I.ouis  XH,  King  of  France,  40 

note. 
Louvre,  in. 
Luca  (Signorelli),  3. 
Lucca,  the  Baths  of,  9  note. 
Lucrezia,  51. 

Maiano,  58,  59. 

Maiano,  Dante  da,  59  note. 

Malta,  104  note. 

Mamertine,  the,  83. 

Manto,  2  3. 

Marcellus,  74. 

Mark's,  Saint,  a8. 

Mary,  Queen,  98. 

Mazzini,  G.,  100  note. 

Medici,  Cosimo  de',  56. 

Medici,   Margherita   de',   wife 

of   Gilberto    Borromeo,    10 

note. 
Menaggio,  14. 
Menelaus,  17  note. 
Mcssalina,  82. 

Metternich,  Prince,  36, 89  note. 
Micah,  77. 

Michael  Angelo,  55,  8a. 
Milan,  16,  88,  no. 
Milton,  46. 

Milton,  Epic  Poet,  79  note. 
Milton  in  Tuscany,  46  note. 
Monaco,  no. 
Moore,  Thomas,  79  note. 
Morat.i,  Fulvio  Peregrine,  40 

note. 
Moreland,  Sir  W.,  Cromwell's 

agent,  5  note. 
Morello,  Mt.,  51. 
Moro,  Domenico,  100  note. 
Moses,  77,  m. 
Myrto,  93. 
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Nadab,  iii. 

Naples,  2. 

Napoleon    III,   Emperor,    87 

note. 
Narcissus,  79. 
Netherlands,  King  of  the,  24 

note. 
New  Zealand,  43  note. 
Niobe,  69. 
Noah's  ark,  82. 
Norbert,  iii. 
No  vara,  7. 

Oberon,  99. 

Olivia,  66. 
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Oporto,  7  note. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  24  note. 
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Praxiteles,  74  note. 
Proserpine,  64. 
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Quintilian,  17  note. 
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Rafael,  51,  55,  iii. 
Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abissinia, 

II  note. 
Ravenna,  11,  37  note,  48. 
Reggio,  no. 
Regillus,  Lake,  100  note. 
Regno  Lorn  bard  o-Veneto,   24 

note. 
Renee  of  France,  40  note. 
Reni,  Guido,  iii. 
Riccardi,  Palazzo,  56. 
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Ah  !  who  may  guess  who  yet  was  never  tried 
As  he  that  loves  oft  looks  on  the  dear  form 
A  solemn  thing  it  is,  and  full  of  awe  . 
As  when  a  mother,  having  chid . 
A  tombstone  in  a  foreign  land  cries  out 
A  tract  of  sand  swept  by  the  salt  sea  foam 
Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose 
Awake,  my  Myrto,  with  the  birth  of  day 
Ay— down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they 
Aye,  let  the  Jesuits  lie       ...        , 


Beside  the  covered  grave   .... 

Best  and  brightest,  come  away  . 

Between  the  circling  mountains  and  the  sea 

Blithest  spirit  of  the  earth 

Borne  on  white  horses,  which  the  God  of  Thrace 

But  do  not  let  us  quaiTel  any  more     * 

Children !  be  not  too  proud,  altho'  the  man 
Close  by  the  Mamertine  .... 
Come  forth ;  for  Night  is  falling 


Dear  and  great  Angel,  wouldst  thou  only  leave 
Dear  friend,  you  leave  our  chary  northern  clime 
Departed  Brothers,  generous,  brave  . 
Dishonour'd  hast  thou  been,  but  not  debased 

Fair  fountains  of  man's  art  were  there 
Fee,  faw,  fum  !  bubble  and  squeak  . 
Fortu,  Fortii,  my  beloved  one    . 


bones 


Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to  spare 
Hare !  thou  art  sleeping  where  the  sun  strikes  hot 
He  came  to  Florence  long  ago  ..... 
*  Here  lieth  One  whose  name  was  writ  on  water ' 
Here  might  I  rest  for  ever ;  here        .... 
Her  hair  was  tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with  purple  were  dark 
How  well  I  know  what  I  mean  to  do  .         .        . 
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I  could  hfive  painted  pictures  like  that  youth's 

If  with  old  love  of  you,  dear  Hills  !  I  share 

I  leave  thee,  beauteous  Italy  !  no  more 

I  leave  with  unreverted  eye  the  towers 

I  loved — alas  !  our  life  is  love 

I  love  thee,  love  thee,  Giulio     . 

I  met  my  love  among  the  low    . 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  you  found  him 

In  what  fierce  spasms  upgathered,  on  the  plain 

Is  this,  ye  Gods,  the  Capitolian  Hill  ? 

I  stood  within  the  city  disinterred 

It  lieth,  gazing  on  the  midnight  sky  . 

I  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead 

I  wonder  do  you  feel  to-day 

Listen,  listen,  Mary  mine 

List — 'twas  the  Cuckoo  !— O  with  what  delight 
Long  years! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 

Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be  .  .  . 
Monotonously  grey,  the  skies  .... 
Morning,  evening,  noon  and  night 

*  Mother,  I  hear  a  word 

Mourn  not  for  Venice — let  her  rest    . 
My  task  it  is  to  stand  beneath  the  throne   . 


Near  Anio's  stream  I  spied  a  gentle  Dove . 

Never  the  time  and  the  place    .... 

No  sound  of  wheels  or  hoof-beat  breaks 

Now  night  descends  with  darkness  :  summer  swoons 

No  won(ier,^Mary,  that  thy  story 

Now  the  last  of  many  days         .... 

Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 
Oh  (Jalnppi,  Baldassaro,  this  is  very  sad  to  find  ! 
Oh  Rome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! . 
Oh,  that  thy  creed  were  sound  !  .         .         . 

Oh,  to  be  in  England 

Oh  Venice  !  Venite !  when  thy  marble  walls 

O  Love,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine  . 

O  Milton  !  couldst  thou  rise  again  and  sec 

Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee 

On  this  low  shore  where  Lerici  .... 

O  the  beautiful  eyes  of  contadini !       .        .         . 

O  wild  West  Wind  !  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being 
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River,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione  row 

Sacred  Goddess,  Mother  Earth  .... 
Saint,  beyond  all  in  glory,  who  surround   . 

Some  sad  slow  strain 

Star  of  my  soul,  arise 

Strike  the  loud  harp  :  let  the  prelude  be    . 
Sweet  the  memory  is  to  me        .... 

That  second  time  they  hunted  me 

That 's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall 

The  long,  long  night  of  utter  loneliness    . 

The  mountains  stand  about  the  quiet  lake 

The  spring  is  come  ;  the  violet 's  gone 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear 

There  are  who  climb  the  mountain's  heathery  side 

There 's  a  palace  in  Florence,  the  world  knows  well 

There  they  are,  my  fifty  men  and  women  . 

They  are  but  selfish  visions  at  the  best 

Thou  hast  not  lost  all  glory,  Rome !  . 

Toward  Maiano  let  me  look  again 

'Twas  a  proud  moment— ev'n  to  hear  the  words 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  stately  Pile     . 
Uprisen  betimes,  our  journey  we  renewed  . 

Vallombrosa — I  longed  in  thy  shadiest  wood 
Vanity,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity  !     . 
Verona !  thy  tall  gardens  stand  erect . 

We  and  the  cheerful  little  goldfinch  . 

Well  done,  old  Flood,  that,  hiding  a  clear  eye 

We  pass  ;  but  they  remain  .... 

What  masque  of  what  old  wind-withered  New-Year 

What  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall 

When  here  with  Carthage  Rome  to  conflict  came 

When  through  the  silent  galleries  of  the  brain  . 

Wherefore  art  thou  so  strange,  and  not  my  mother  ? 

Where  three  huge  dogs  are  ramping  yonder 

Where  towers  are  crushed,  and  unforbidden  weeds 

Who  would  drone  on  in  a  dull  world  like  this?  . 


Your  ghost  will  walk,. you  lover  of  trees 
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POSTSCRIPT 

The  best  wish  that  I  can  send  with  this  little  book, 
my  nursling  of  many  years,  into  the  great  world,  is  that 
sometimes  a  well-worn  copy  of  it  may  be  found  among 
the  chestnut- woods  of  Alp  or  Apennine,  under  the  olive- 
trees  of  Valdarno  or  the  orange-groves  of  Sorrento,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  or  on  the  sands 
of  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic. 

Adero. 

Flax  Bourton, 

March  6,  1909. 
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